






, Nation‘s B 


Industry Must Lead 


In Saving Manpower 


Canada’s manpower crisis is right here. War production is 

ting to suffer from worker shortage. The 67% casualties at 
Dieppe have shocked military authorities.into sharp. upward 
revision of reinforcement requirements, Further drastic action to 
free men and women for the army:is now very close—action which 
aly a few months ago would have seemed’ unthinkable in a 
democratic community. : . 

Two of the most drastic steps aimed at conserving vital 
materials and mobilizing all possible manpower for war are: 

Enforced shut-down of “non-essential” industries; 

“Concentration” of industry, whereby a handful of plants will 
be nominated to do all the prodtiction necessary for restricted 
civilian, supply of a certain article, and all other factories in the 
same field will be shut down or diverted to war work. 

Since, in some aspects, virtually every industry has some facet 
of essentiality, Canadians will see more concentration or telescop- 
ing than closure of entire industries, 

As shown in an article on page 37 of this issue, British busi- 
ness has been experiencing concentration for over a year, U. S. 
hysiness has been moving forward in this field for a few months. 

Probably no wartime measure will be more painful for business 
ip bear; more alarming in its potentialities for present hardship 
sod future uncertainties. 

In both Britain and the United States, the concentration process 
has been carried out by the members of the individual industry 
concerned. Officialdom has said: Here is the problem. Here is the 
gmount of production the national economy can afford. You decide 
how to get the goods made with the fewest men or women workers. 
Where businessmen have found it difficult to agree, government 
has stepped in. ' : 

Virtually every Canadian industry now has an association cap- 
able of handling this task; an organization which it created in time 
of peace or one that has been created for it by wartime prices and 
supply controls. 

There is aburidant evidence that the manpower ¢risis is real; 
that to meet minimum military needs and to man the war plants 
now approaching full production, workers must be taken from the 
jess to the more essential work. 

The first job for business now is to take.every possible means 
of making the time and skill of its workers go as far as possible by 
the highest possible efficiency; by standardization and simplifica- 
tion practices in design, production, marketing, etc. 

The second is to study concentration and appraise candidly the 
methods and problems involved in applying it to Canada. 

When and where the painful operation has to be undergone, the 
individual industry itself should be able to do the job more wisely, 
more fairly than any government: board, + 

The sooner industrial groups get to work on this problem, the 
fewer the blunders that will be made by’ themselves or by. official- 
dom; the less grief for everybody concerned, 
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OF LIFE 
Ideas Which “merit the Bttention OF ail husit at ahd By “alt 
Canadians concerned with preserving the Canadian way of life are 
set forth in an outstanding editorial by Sam-O. Dunn, veteran and 
forthright editorial chief of the U. S. business newspaper, Railway 
Age. The editorial, which is reprinted on page 30 of this issue of 
The Financial Post, has just as much importance for Canadians as 

for the Americans to whom it was addressed. 

Urging that believers in private enterprise should be devoutly 
planning now for the postwar world, Mr. Dunn emphasizes: 

That they must have a definite constructive, forward-look- 
ing postwar programme to offer, and 

That they must purge business itself of practices not in the 
public interest. 

The totalitarians in our midst, whether Fascist or Socialistic, are 
inveterately vociferous. Their postwar programme is stated in 
concrete terms and vehemently proclaimed. Their “sales and public 
Telations” campaign goes on all the time. 

Believers in democracy and in free enterprise, meanwhile, 
have remained almost silent on basic issues. Their “sales and 
public relations” campaign for democracy and for free enterprise 
has been desultory, piece-meal, sometimes inept, sometimes 
shamefaced. 

Too many free enterprisers and democrats have been on the 
defensive about their beliefs; have sometimes been confused as to 
what they do earnestly believe in; have not clearly in their minds 
the permanent, basic values of the democratic way in business, 
government and society. : 

To win the peace, democrats have to know what they believe, 

s ind why, and use every means of missionizing their faith. 

Mr. Dunn’s point that business must cleanse itself is basic, One 
bad apple can spoil a barrelful: A little bad business endangers 
all good business. In thepast, business too often has tended to be 
tolerant of the sins and sinriers in its midst; to be less concerned 
with fighting for socially sound business practices and more with 
fighting against enforcement of such conduct. 

Like life itself, democracy and free enterprise are living and 
dynamic, subject to constant change. Believers in them do not and 
tannot aspire to recreating the world of the thirties, the twenties 
or an era before the first world war, What Canadians who believe 
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| in democracy are fighting for is a new, better, more efficient,"more | 


just democracy and the same holds true for free enterprise. 
| The free enterprise system is inextricably linked with the 
democratic way. Victory will be ours abroad, but powerful forces 
| ate plotting defeat at home, The Sam O. Dunn call for a positive, 
# forthright, forward-looking programme now is a timely warning 
that immediate, devoted action is essential. 


_ RECOGNITION FOR VITAL WAR INDUSTRY 


After months of confusion and uncertainty tax authorities both 


here and in the United’ States*have recognized advertising as “a 
Variable and inseparable component of distribution cost”; have set 
i definitely on the list of essential wartime industries. 

The decision is very significant. : 

It is formal recognition that the advertiring and publishing in- 
dustries are interdependent; that both perform an indispensable 
Wartime function in keeping alive thealemocratic way, in explain- 

€ and winning compliance with multitudinous, often disturbing, 
Wartime restrictions, in helping put over war loans, war saving 
“ampaigns and the many other voluntary efforts, 

_ The decision is equally significant for the official recognition it 
eves to the nation’s dependence on established business to do an 
ne task in the period ’of readjustment and postwar recon- 

1On, 

Business must be prepared quickly fo take up the slack when 
- war machinery slows down. if Canada ig to avoid disastrous 
hea) and dire hardships for millions of Canadians. Business, 
{ aith and vitality are essential to provide the tax revenues needed 
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Officials Take View That Washington's Influ- | 
ence Will be Major Factor — Tremendous | 
Economic Reorganization Will Scrap Old Ideas 
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By H. NAPIER MOORE 
Editor, Maclean’s Magazine 
LONDON (By Cable).—Post-war 
economic policies of the United 
States, as outlined by Vice-Presi- 


dent Henry. A. Wallace and other | the 


leaders of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, are being given serious and 
broad-minded study by the Bank of 
England. I was so informed by one 

of Britain’s outstanding bankers, 
He said the Bank of England real- 
izes that the post-war influence of 
Washington is bound to be exceed- 
ly strong and that American 


ing 
.| trends of thought will make them. 


selves felt. He added that the bank 
also accepts the fact that a tremend- 
ous economic reorganization is in- 
evitable, that there must be the 
utmost co-operation with the United 
States—this.to the point of abandon- 
ing old time views where necessary 
for world rehabilitation. 


On the other hand, heads of priv- 
ate banks, mostly men about 7) 
years old, are less inclined to view 
such policies as those outlined by 
Vice-President ‘Wallace as anything 
but nice-sounding but unworkable 
theories. These men are all for pre- 
serving the status quo, and regard 
London as the perpetual financial 
centre of the world, whose policies 





Emphasis in Loan Drive 
On Farmers, Payrolls 


By STAFF WRITER. 

OTTAWA.—When National War 
Finance officials raised the official 
sights, of Canada’s third Victory 
Loan to $750 millions last week they 
told only part of the story. 
- In Canada’s second Victory.Loan 
Mr, Ilisley and his associates asked 
for $600 millions. ‘They got $845 mil- 
lions of “new” money, plus $152 mil- 
lions of “conversions” —a. grand total 
af $997 millions, oe 

This time the goal has been raised 


by 25%—from $600 to $750 millions. | ~~ 
are. 


harder one than that é 
In the last loan, only 40%. of the 


“new” money came from individual | 


Canadian subscribers, The rest 
came from so-called “special names” 
—corporations, institutions, life in- 
surance companies, and go forth. 

In this Joan, on the basis of earlier 
breakdowns, almost 60% of the 
money’ raised by new borrowings 
must come from the “man-in-the- 
street.” 

Farmers and Wage Earners 

Irrespective of what corporations 
and other special names can throw 
into the Victory pot, the blunt and 
challenging fact is that behind the 
$750 millions goal is the hope (im- 
plied if not expressed) that Cana- 
dian farmers, wage-earners and in- 
vestors will buy somewhere between 
$400 and-$600 millions of third Vic- 
tory Loan bonds (depending on how 
much the loan is oversubscribed). 

No bets will be overlooked as 20,- 
000 to 40,000 voluntary workers at- 
tempt this goal starting Oct. 19, but 
it is on the farm and factory that the 
major emphasis will be placed. In 
the last loan 820,000 persons were 
signed up on payroll savings plans, 
Their subscriptions averaged about 
$80 each. In this loan it is hoped that 
twice that number can be enlisted— 
despite the new income taxes. 
total number of individual subscrib- 
ers in the last loan was 1,681,000. 
These contributed $365 millions 
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must outweigh those of others, 

‘ The opinion. of my ,informant is 

that they will be ovérruled when 

the ‘time comes to solve post-war 

problems—if they are stijl active 
n. 


Churchill’s Leadership 
Incidentally, all discussions in the 
“City” get around sooner or later to 
the question of Winston Churchill 
and future leadership. While 
Churchill is still regarded as the 


best man Britain could have had]. 


in her worst moment, there is grow- 
ing criticism of his individualistic 


for’ Businessmen and Investors ‘ 
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approach to problems and his. re-| 


luctance, in 
square pegs out of round holes. 

This leads, of course, to the ques- 
tion .of who might succeed him: 
Oliver Lyttleton’s stock seems high- 
est at the moment. 















There are, at present, no signs of] - 


a general election in Britain, In the 
first place, the recent collapse. of 
the opposition weighs heavily with 
the public. In the second place, 


shifts in population, from one con-| 


stituency to another, would present 
great difficulties so far as election 
machinery is concerned. It might be 
possible to overcome these difficul- 
ties ete. by having voters 
Present their registration cards-at 
the polls, 


against corporation subscriptions of 
$480 millions. 

The farmers of Canada were never 
better loan prospects than they will 
be this fall. Early estimates place 
gross farm income at well over the 
billion-dollar mark, and net cash in- 
come at somewhere between . $500 
and $600 millions—twice the total 
of earlier years. 

For the first time in Canadian in- 


(Continued on page 26, col; 1). 
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By H. NAPIER MOORE 
Editor, Maclean’s Magazine 
LONDON (By Cable) — Lately 
there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the publicity given in Great 
Britain to Canada’s war effort. 


There was room-for this improve- 
ment. People on this side have not 
been adequately informed of the 
part the Do- 
minion is 
playing. The 
fact that they 
have been 
greatly re- 
stricted in 
size, so as to 
save news- 
print, has not 
made it easy 
for British 
newspapers to 
tell Canada’s 

















were 

in the way in H. Napier Moore 
which we gave out information about 
our activities. These have béen cor- 
rected, to quite an extent, since 
Capt. Campbell Moodie was second- 
‘ed to Canada House from the Cana- 
dian Corps, to act as public relations 


To answer the questions involved in today’s com- 
plicated tax setup, Molyneux L. Gordon, K.C., Toronto, 
has written this new and authoritative series of articles 
for The Financial Post dealing with the income tar and 


paying special attention to 


its application to business. 


Mr. Gordon has specialized on tax questions, his books 
being considered an invaluable contribution to the sub- 
ject. .He is the author of, “Digest of Income Tax Cases of 


the British Commonwealth 


of Nations,” published by the 


Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, 1939 with one 
supplement 1937-39 and another to appear next April, 
Mr. Gordon is also the Author of, “Digest of Excess 


Profits Tax Cases of the Bri 


Nations, 1942,” 


\article Number One 
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By MOLYNEUX L, GORDON 
Since 1917 the Dominion Government. has collected nearly 
three billion dollars from corporation and personal income tax. 
Great credit should be given the Income Tax i et 
Fraser Elliott, K.C., and his Department, for the fair and - 


able attitude they 
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have adopted in the’ application 






n of the law. 
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Behind Canada’s new and sweeping programme fo avert a lumber 
famine is smart, hard-working Allan Stanley Nicholson, whe started 
in the retail lumber business years ago with one horse and $1,000 and 
became one of the largest wholesale distributors in the Dominion: 
His job, as timber controller, is to prevent any lumber shortage which 
might hamper the war effort riot only of Canada but of her two biggest 
customers for lumber, the United States and Great Britain, To do this 
he must see that production is maintained and, at the same time, that 
distribution is equitable. Born at Waterdown, Ont., in 1882, he lives 


at Port Nelson, Ont.,;'heads three 


president of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association. - 





, #% Fitish ‘hin Learning More’ About Our W 


With other representatives 
of the business, magazine, 
farm paper, trade and techni- 
cal newspapers, daily news- 
papers and press associations 
of Canada, H. Napier Moore is 
now in England surveying at 
first hand the weapons, train- 
ing and efficiency of Canada’s 
overseas forces. Here he re- 
ports on Canadian publicity in 


: Great Britain. 


’ 


officer for Canada in London,/ 
The Dieppe stories, of coursd, sti- 


‘mulated interest in the Canadian} press liaison officers attached to the 


Corps, but apart from that the pro- 

vincial press has been carrying more 

material about Canada’s war pro- 

duction, Canada’s billion-dollar. gift 

to Britain, and things-like that. 
Amazed at Facts 

Many Britishers. are ‘amazed to 
learn the facts. Until recently, little 
was known about the billion-dollar 
gift. This was partly due.to circum- 
stances surrounding the original an- 
nouncement. 

When advised of Canada’s inten- 
tion, the elated Bank of England 
called a press conference, at which 
the word was passed on to repre- 
sentatives of the different news- 
papers. However, Ottawa desired 





Are You Paying Too Little or Too Much? 
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are based upon the English statutes. The Codification Committee 


in Great. Britain headed by 
the courts had in many. cases 


so as to make the.acts workable and to avoid injustice and that 
‘only by studying a large body of case law amounting to nearly 
2,500 cases in England and probably 2,000 or 3,000 in the Domin- 
ions is it possible to make an intelligent forecast of the taxpayer's 


position. 


How Taxes Grew 


It -has been stated over and over again that a statement pre- 
‘pared for tax purposes differs from an ordinary mercantile ac- 


count.2 This is due to the fact 


‘in England in 1799 and. was drafted to meet conditions which, 


existed at the beginning of the 
.At that time, business was 


write and a still’smaller number could figure. The directory for 
the City of London published in 1799 classified only 11 residents 


‘of that city as accountants. Few 
did kept them ona cash basis 
Jescence, depreciation and bad 
left to the courts as new situati 
to cover conditions which had 
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become obsolete did no seam 


so that questions in regard to obso- 
debts. could.not arise. It has been 








example. In, 1808. no 
‘be deducted for depreciation, At that time. there 
machinery inthe country and the fact: that 


~ Ruthless Curtailment of Non-essential Industries 

Seen on-the Way; Speeded by Dieppe Casual- 
_ties, Army Manpower Needs Are Driving Force 
By KENNETH R. WILSON 


Please see also article page 37 


OTTAWA.—A new and ruthless curtailment of non-essential 
civilian trade and industry on a scale not previously envisaged in 
Canada is in the making here at Ottawa. So far, decisions as to 
policy and procedure are still in the formative stage. This for two 
reasons: 

1. The Cabinet is still in the throes of argument and indecision 
as to the pattern of manpower requirements over the next six, 
eight or twelve months. : 

2. High officials.of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board who 
have now been charged with slitting civilian industry’s throat are 
still deliberating as to the method and manner in which this 
highly distasteful job is to be done. 

The cabinet decision on manpower may not be made for six to 
eight weeks, (Last year a corresponding decision took three months.) : 
But if the requirements of the armed services (as they are 
reported here to have been presented to Cabinet in recent days) are 
to be met, the impact on non-essential civilian industry and services 
over the next four or five months will be startling in the extreme. 
pence 


Armed service manpower require- 
| Business Index ments are the immediate key to the 
Suggests Peak 


new curtailment policy of non-esser- 

tial civilian industry. Within the 

past week, new and accumulated 

Marked eases . |manpower demands have been pre- 

tion in Comets Caine vote sented to cabinet which can only be 

‘counterbalanced by declines in | met by cutting deeply and ruthless- 
other lines. Purchasing power is 
being hit by high taxation and 

war savings while lack of raw ma- 


ly into civilian employment. 
‘terials and manpower hag rendered 


To some degree, the losses and 
lessons of Dieppe have played a part 
operations in a number of indus- 
tries difficult. 


in this new manpower crisis. Much 
The Financial- Post's . business 
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more important are: 


(a) the fact that existing draft 
machinery in charge of National 
War Services has failed to produce 
the mien required month by month 
by army authorities. (This failure 
to reach monthly quotas has now 
cumulated. to the point where it 
reaches an alarmingly high total). 

(b) the Army, while not raising 
its ultimate sights, has moved its 
“target” closer, thus requiring a 
more rapid flow of manpower into 
the service than had previously 
been contemplated. 

Mixed in with this new situation 
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lumber companies, and is a past 
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ar Effort 


that the announcement be held up 
five hours,- pending Prime Minister 
King’s speech to Parliament.. Be- 
cause of the. five-hour delay, only 
one London newspaper, The Express, 
held a page for a brief-story of the 
gift. The others. went to press with- 
out it.. Proper timing would have 
meant immediate and widespread 
publicity. 

Now that there is a public rela- 
tions officer this sort of error can be 
avoided more easily, Another offi- 
cer will soon be named, it is ex- 
pected, to:co-relate the activities of 


able to meet. its quota. But the 
sands are now running low. Added 
to that there are new demands for 
bomber crew. To avert a shortage, 
the R. C. A. F, has approached the 
Army for release of certain men who 
could meet air crew requirements. 
In return, the Air Force would 
undertake to limit its recruiting of 
ground ‘crew to certain ‘categories 
thus releasing men for the Army 
who might otherwise join the R.C: 
A. F, . 7 
Apparently the Army has tarned 
a deaf ear to these proposals, 
There is more in this argument 
(Continued on page 26, col. 3) 


Postwar Aid For Business? 


Tax Comunissioner Hints Some Help Ahead 


In return for the support business 
has given Canada’s war effort 
through wartime taxes,\the govern- 
ment may, ‘in the postwar period 
take steps to return the service, it 
was suggested by C. Fraser Elliott, 























Chart by The Financial Post 
‘index for August indicates a minor 
gain over July this year but for 
the second successive month it is 
slightly below the level of a year 
ago. This is a logical development 
following practically full employ- 
ment of Canada’s manpower ahd 
capital equipment. We will still 
be able to increase our output of 
war materials but it will come 
largely at the expense of ordinary 
civilian goods. ‘ 











































































fighting forces.. ,% é 
The British people still. do not 
know enough about our scale of taxa- 
tion in Canada, our rationing, and 
(Continued on page 26, col. 1) 








K.C,, ‘Canada’s Commissioner of|raise productive efficiency which 
Income Tax, in a recent address in| may suddenly render today’s ma- 
Vancouver. chinery obsolete. 

“The afterwar possibilities are so} Post-war potential inventory loss; 
real that I apprehend that at the ap-/ contracts to be cancelled. 
propriate time in the future some} In the face of all these special 
reasonable steps may have to be} hazards, Mr. Elliott states, “com- 
taken to stand by business in oncom- | panies are conducting their business 
ing. times, commensurate with the} in a very commendable manner in 
way business has stood by their task | the furtherance of the war effort.” 
andthe war effort in these times.” At different times since the war 

Although the war has not actually | began, Canada’s fiscal policy has 
brought. out any new principle of|peen used to aid and direct the 
| taxation it has altered the emphasis | country’s economy with the object 

and applicatigon.of many taxes. Nor} of helping the war effort. Even 
has the war developed any magic! before the war this was the case to a 
formulae for paying its bills, he said. | jimited extent. 

One development new to Canada 
has been that “all business execu- Stimulating Measures 
tives and their accountants, becams,} ‘ In June, 1939, companies were of- 
as it were, an unpaid personne! of| fered 70% of their capital expendi- 
the Department of Natipnal Re- | tures as an expense against income if 
venue,” a job which they have} they would construct capital assets 
undertaken on a greatly increased| within a 12-month period. This 
seale with the latest tax amendments, | offer resulted in $150 millions of 

War Hazards of Business . capital expenditures undertaken and 

In addition to this work, corpora-| completed within the prescribed 
tions pay heavy taxes, says Mr. El- | time. 
liott, and “can -retain but 70% of| Metalliferous mines coming into 
their pre-war average.” They also} production were given a three-year 
pay the cost of compliance with all | exemption from income tax and 115 
its atténdant ‘managerial require-| new mines haye been granted this 
ments and run the tisks and hazards | exemption. 

When the “baby” budget of Nov, 
1940, was brought in, it was designed 
. Depreciation of plant, made more} to conserve exchange through pro- 
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Lord Macmillan. stated! that 
adopted artificial interpretations 


that income tax was introduced 


19th century. 
in its infancy; few. people could 










; 
people kept books and those who 














developed to adapt the statutes , | 
yen been thought of at the time lowing this budget, the War Con- 


tracts Depreciation Board was 


pastponed | solely for war contracts, To date, this 
war pro- | board has dealt with capital expedi- 
tures of $85.6 millions, with a poste 
war value of $14.1 which 
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most 80% of the workers depend- 
ed upon private automobilés to 
get them to their jobs. They also 
found that the average number 
of persons carried in these auto- 
mobiles was 1.9 per car. These 
statistics,, it is believed, would 
also hold good for Canada. 


CBC to Close Earlier 
Beginning next week the C.B.C. 
network will sign off the air half 
an hour earlier—at 11.30 each 
night. The only exception will be 
the station at Sackville, N.B., 
which occasionally will operate 
until midnight. 
Decision to close earlier was 


passes. It is hinted that the Ger- 
man offensive cannot continue 
very many weeks longer unless 
either reserves of oil or oil fields 
which can be put into produc- 
tion again in a short while, ar 
captured. 


Wish They Were Back 

Word from several repatriated 
Americans who took advantage of 
‘the’ official invitation to, transfer 
from the Canadian to the Ameri- 
ean air force indicate that they 
are not all happy over the change. 
Generally they report better 
quarters, better meals and uni- 
forms but complain about more 
dictated by a desire to save wear| irksome discipline, more drill and 
and tear on equipment, some of| P.T. (physical training) and more 
which cannot be replaced during formality. 


Sharp Cuts Loom — 


: For Civilian Trade . 
@ (Gontinued from page 25) 


and controversy than the mere ex- 
change of personnel, Behind it is the 
most critical and far-reaching argu- 
ment of the entire United Nations 
programme—the question of whe-|. 
ther we can win this war by armed 
might or by bomber superiority. 
‘ Bomb te Victory? 

Since his return from England, 
Air Minister Power has made no 
secret of his enthusiastic support 
for the Harris-Seversky-Ziff school 
of thought that believes.the one and 
only way in which Victory can be 
achieved is to stake everything on 
increasingly destructive bombing of 
enemy territory. Such a policy, if it 
were officially endorsed by the Can- 
adian- Government, would mean 
giving No. 1 priority to the air force. 
to consolidate and extend its man- 
power needs no matter what the 
consequences. 

This is a decision which is fraught 
with argument and debate on the 
highest levels, and involves high 
policy in Washington and London 

| as well as Ottawa. 

Until momentous decisions of this 
sort are made, the exact nature and 
extent of civilian curtailment in Can- 
ada cannot be determined. How long 
the lack of common aim and pur- 
pose, the confusion and controversy 
will continue, is anyone’s guess. The 
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Businesslike \OPCOATS 


for Busy Executives 


Keeping on the job and keeping up oppearances 
are two of the outstanding qualifications of topcoats from 
The Men's Shop. We have recently received a new ship- 
ment of English models that are famous the world over 
for their distinctive cut, fine tailoring, and hard-wearing 
fabrics. You'll find Men's Shop Topcoats have the ability 
to tackle plenty of work and action on the home front— 
ond still retain their smart appeorance. See our selection 
of new styles—raglans and slip-on models in bold and 
tweed effects, os well os more conservative tones. 


Eighth Topcoots . . . . ¢ » «\. « $40.00 to $85.00 
Conodion Topcoots. . .  » » + + $37.50 to $55.00 


Free Parking While Shopping 


The Mltss Shop 


CIVIL AND MILITARY OUTFITTERS 


contribute to health or wartime 
efficiency, In very large areas there 
will be, sooner or later, almost 
complete stoppage of non-essential 
production or services. In others, 
the product or service will be 
standardized along “victory” lines 
thus elimiriating private packaging, 
styling, models, etc. 


(What is envisaged is that for the 
majority of civilian services and 
products: which remain in produc- 
tion there will be a strict rationing 
on a very wide scale. Where pro- 
ducts or services are eliminated, 



































































not be subject to rationing. Con- 
sumers will be free to purchase so 
long as inventories remain on deal- 
ers or retailers shelves). 


What is important and implicit jn 
this new and Spartan approach toa 
wartime economy in Canada is this: 
heretofore, it has been the aim of 
the W. P. T. B, through its Depart- 
ment of Simplified Practice and 
other Board operations, to produce 
the maximum amount of goods an 
services with the materials and 
manpower which have been avail- 
able after war needs have been serv- 
ed. Hereafter, the emphasis will be 
reversed and the aim will be to pro- 
duce the minimum of goods and 
services needed to maintain health 
and efficiency, in order that the larg- 
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Canada’s Publicity| Investor’s Index 
Overseas Improves Sept. 26, 1942 


Donnacona Pap. 29 
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Little, was clearly indicated last 
week in his talk before the Canadian 


Distillers Corp. . 40 


: lective Service. 
MINES AND OILS 


But by the time these decisions 






United Kingdom, have been doing a}. 
good job of making speeches about 
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it knows a better way to wipe itself 
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‘GALES BY MUNICIPALITIES, PROVINCIAL AND DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 
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Eastern Canadians are going to| This reduction in gasoline use, all| a Emphasis of fuel oil production, | March. Some relief was obtained BI 
- ... 3|o0f which has taken place since : hant| but ofl on hand in that province F 
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windows, particularly in the re-| sumption of fuel oils of all grades. | shipping use, has become so so a igs. Debaan ns ‘Viee-presiden 
tail districts this winter. It is| Net result is that Canada has used | that a née aca oe — ~ a The oe Sensi sotockl oa adizn Forestr 
definitely understood that the ieee Scare ahr ene been motor gaSoline since January | Canada are being reclassified, with oaBeve th 
authorities are firmly determined year, a decline of 252,000 bbls. from | this year. Fuel oil consumption is up| & _, ~aghre sree — betwe 
that there is not going to be any di rtion of 1941,| 63% since war started. cre wundred snity 

ieity, Gutta to ee ee pone according. to fig.| Supplies in the prairies have| thousand motorists now holding “A” Frenchrspeak 
more electricity, during the crit-| or > a ee a eo ca been adequate to date aided by in-| ration books. are to be transferred nowhere by | 
ical winter months at least, for les offices creased output from Canadian welts | after Oct. 1. This new category wil] sion, When 
brilliant displays in store win-| 1. 1. important to remember that| 2nd imports from Montana. Heavy | require © Rebilies betecex aon, know French. 
dows, street signs, etc. Objections} »..ojine consumption figures in- | barvest needs, however, will hit re- eee eee Sec ae te & 
have been raised, it is reported, | clude all gasoline used in airplanes | S€TV®S hard. ae oe at 
and more are expected at least| and by the army, sources of con- x a. 
until people get used to the new ee ae = ee woe cane pursuits, 
situation. In any case, however, line rationing has resulted in sub- tional ve ra 
Canadians are not expected to} stantial reduction in civilian use of | prised ao 
have to stumble along in the total) gasoline. \ ve hg 
darkness that people in England| All sections of the country, ex- thing 


cept the prairies, show reduced gaso- 
line consumption, although the de- 
cline in the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia is very small. It 
is also evid«?t that coupon ration- 
ing of gasoline which started in 
April this year has been responsible 
for what reduced consumption has 
been achieved. Prior to that month 
there had been a substantial in- 
crease in use over the preceding 
year in all sections of the country. 
Actual figures follow: 


Petroleum Fuel Consumption 
Seven Months Ended July 
22 a 


have been putting up with since 
the beginning of the war. 


changed and our standards of liv- 
ing reduced. We are now at the 
stage where we no longer have any 
choice but must forthwith set out 
to reduce our civilian standard of 
living to the bare minimum neces- 
sary to maintain health and effici- 
ency. From this time on, the nation 
will see a progressive, planned 
pruning of industries which are not 































necessary to that minimum stand- cosines hoon om se bata} 
ard of life.” Maritimes ......... . 1,131 1,1 

Quebec & Ontario . 8, 9,159 

T ‘ Prairies .......00¢ Ss 4,012 3,804 

‘ All 5% B. Cc. eetereeber eeeee 1,120 1,175 

0 0 W O Total gasoline ...0.. | 14,630° = 15,272 

. , Light fuel Oils ....0000 4,671 4,500 Yj 
a Heavy fuel oils ......+ 9,179 8,960 UY 
On Contributed Total .......... Misses 20400 8.732 


Outlining ibe gaso line aot oe 
situation . ada recently, n. 
Cc. D: Hove Minister of Munitions 
and. Supply, emphasized that re- 
serve stocks had been seriousy de- 
pleted and, that supplies of crude 
petroleum were hardest hit. Re- 
serves of gasoline in Canada now 
are about 20 million gals. less than a 
year ago and of crude petroluem 
about. 40 miillion: gals, less. 


Ship B} Tank Car 

Made .clear from his statements 
is the fact that, left to itself, Ontario 
would, be supplied adequately with 
petroleum products, aided by the 
pipeline to Sarnia and inland trans- 

ortation by lake tankers. But sup- 
Plies coming to Ontario have been 
moved by tank car to permit motor- 
ists and fuel: oil users in Quebec 
= the Maritime Provinces’to get a 

are. * 


_The new pipeline from Portlarid,; 
Me., to Montréal, of which much 
was expected last year, has’ proved 
of little help. Tanker sinkings in 
the Atlantic have made it impos- 
Sible to get oil to the Portland term- 
inus which has to be served by 
ocean tanker. Shrinkage in stocks 
of petroleum products in Montreal 

(OREN 


Advertising | 


For the guidance of advertisers 
desirous of supporting the Third 
Victory Loan by contributions of 
sponsored advertising, a further 
ruling has just. been issued by the 
Income Tax. Division. ; 

This ruling gives. permission to 
businesses that advertise under s0- 
called “Special Contributed Adver- 
tising” to charge up to 5% over and 
above the 10% in excess of normal 
allowed them in previous rulings. 
This provides only for contributed 
advertising in support of the Third 
Victory Loan, 

“Special Contributed Advertising” 
will not be regarded as such unless 
it can be shown to be 90% given 
over to urging the purchase of 
Third Victory Loan bonds. The 
name of the sponsor firm and some 
reference to its business activities 
or products may make up the re- 
maining 10%. 

C. Fraser Elliott, commissioner of 
income tax, explaining the new rul- 
ing states that it: means that if a 
company has been expending on 
general advertising 7% more than 
its normal expenditure and it Nas 
3% yet to go tq bring it up to the 
amount which may be allowed for 
general advertising, then such a 
business could have 5% more, or a 
total of 15%, so that while “general 
advertising” would actually be 7% 
and “special contributed advertis- 
ing” 8%, a total of 15%, in dealing 
with the matter the income tax de- 
partment would regard 10% as “gen- 
eral advertising” and 5% as “spe- 
















When You’ve Decided You Really NEED 
New Apparel See Simpson’s Big 


SUITS and 


-OVERCOATS 


7 Men’s Winter Overcoats 


Simpson's offers an excellent choice of overcoats of 
warm, serviceable, good-looking fabrics from outstand- 



























Algoma Steel Corp.’s wholly own- 
ed. subsidiary, Algoma Ore Proper- 
ties. Ltd., expects to produce around 
480,000 tons:of ore this year. Rated 
capacity of: Prssent equipment is 
$00,000 tons of sinter or beneficiated 
ofe.a year, but in operation the 
-plant ‘has handled well in ex of 
that figure, actual capacity of 50% 
over rated capacity having been de- 
veloped: Last year a total of 487,- 
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the subject of public con- 
_— . I believe these funda- 
mental principles are just as ‘dear 


French compatriot as to]. 


and if clearly portrayed to 
them would bring unqualified 


at wienaags oe 
kers between French and 


me, 


7 hibeve that the problem of 
unity between English and 
French-speaking Canadians gets 
nowhere by generalized discus- 
sion, When English-Canadians 
know French-Canadians person- 
ally by the hundreds, and share 
with them in civic or commercial 
pursuits, and speak their tradi- 
tional language the harmonies 
usually outmatch the controver- 
gies ten to one. The important 
thing about any bridge of under- 
standing is the people who cross 
it. ® & * 


Mie. Casgrain 

Prominent in Quebec women’s 

movement. Director of Dominion 

Stores Ltd. Husband former Sec- 

retary of State, 

I am aware of no concrete 
method which can gppreciably 
accelerate or retard\the develop- 
ment of a common patriotic ideal. 
Patriots are not made by decree. 
Propaganda and prejudice -may 
and probably do have @ superfi- 
cial effect, but. in the ‘final analy- 
sis the inexorable work of nature 
will prevail. 


find themselves united by a single 
purpose — the determination to 
stand on guard fot Canada, 

: . .* (\e 24 


Brooke Claxton — 


Member of Parliament for 8St. 
Montreal. 


Lawrence-St, George, 


We must get it out of our heads 
that one race wants to dominate 


We should translate each other's 
thought and feeling into terms 
the other can understand with 
pictures, photos, films and ex- 
hibits, and encourage translations. 
A foundation should be set up to 
stimulate and subsidize this work. 


We should treat people of other 
races not like we treat each other 


mally most — 


ce without domination, Per- 
‘some French are too paro- 
chial and some English too imperi- 
alistic for the good of Canada. As 
a concrete way, education and di- 


. The Question — “Name concrete ways 
which you believe would bring about 
greater unity of thoughtand outlook be- 
tween French and . English s speaking 


Canadians.” 


the other or could do so if it tried. 
For better or worse we are a 
country of two races, Let’s make 
the best of it together. 

While. recognizing different 
characteristics we should.empha- 
size common interests and regard 
our record of achievement as one 
record. We must have a good 
idea of our country, born out of 
Champlain, Jeanne Mance, Van 
Horne, J. S.’Woodsworth, Banting 
and 50,000 of the finest fighting 
fliers in the world. 

We must stop being afraid of 
growing up, get rid of all vestiges 
of colonialism, assume the re- 
sponsibilities, attributes, symbols 
and opportunities of nationhood. 
Then our more-British-than-the- 
English imperialists would not 
serve as justification for bilious 
nationalists in’ Quebec shaking 
chains that never existed. | 

‘We need to know where we are 
going and have a sense of nation- 


(they would not like it) but 
better. 


We should meet slurs whenever 
they are told and where they are 
told, not use every incident. to 
inflanie the feelings of the other 
group. 

_English origin Canadiansshould 
try to forget that the English are 
the only people. French-speaking 
Canadians should try to realize 
that the world is getting so small 
that everyone is our neighbor 
and can bomb us to pleces unless 
we take collective means to stop 
him. 


~Concrete measures will follow 


if we agree on the ideas. 
+ mn * 


John J. Kinley 


Member of Parliament for Queens- 
Lunenburg, Lunehburg, N.S. 

I believe . greater unity of 
thought -and outlook between 
French and English speaking 


rection seems necessary and I 
suggest a committee of outstand- 
ing Canadians with authority to 
study and make a report on the 
relations between the English 
speaking and French Canadians, 


W. S. Marsh | 
Editor, Dauphin Herald, Dauphin, 
Man. 


English speaking Canadians are 

a tremendous contribu- 

tion to the war effort because 
they believe with their Govern- 
ment that winning the war is the 
first consideration. But there is 
no fighting enthusiasm, especially 
in the cities, of the kind to make 
an impression on Frenchmen. 
There is no one to interpret the 
stolid determination of the Eng- 
lish speaking people to liberate 
all people (including Frenchmen) 
except a group of politicians who 
may be more interested in retain- 


al purpose that will survive vic-| Canadians would be enhanced if ing their own positions than in 


Believe me son 
We are! We are! 


ys son, the men of Anaconda are working 

as they've never worked before! They're 
determined, too, these men who work with 
copper. They know what you need... and 


they know how badly, 


Every minute,every hout, every day, they're 
stepping up production. Not of cop Pper tube 
or brass pipe... not of sheet copper fo 
ing, or of bronze for hardware or screens or 
storage tanks. No indeed, for civilians have 
willingly sacrificed many of these conveni- 
-. and copper has gone to war. For the 
ra qualities that make co oppes so desirable 


ences , 


in peacetime, the qualities o 


ability and rust resistance, make this red metal 
and its alloys indispensable for war. 

Daily the flood flows faster. More copess 
for ee bands, more brass for cartridge 


cases and time: fuses, more faa more 


roof od — 


urability, work- . praying, too.” 


onze for essential = , tanks, 
aces and ships. And no eiater. "for the 


men of Anaconda, now more than 1900 
..- are labouring with a will to win, 
and furnace, press and bench. 

e Yes son, for you 
whose risks we can- 
mot take ... we're 
working ... . and 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


(Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ont, Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building 


to expound democratic ideals and 


the absolute need for a united 
Canada, 


Eugene. L'Heureux 
Managing editor of L’Action Cath- 
olique, Quebec City, 

Those who can and must play 
the most important part in work- 
ing out Candflian unity are the 
university men and the persons 
highly educated belonging to our 


two great races. Those are the/| 


men who can and must design a 
formula, a minimum number of 
ptinciples which could be accept- 
ed by all men of goodwill, in 
other words a sort of national 
ereed. 

They have better chances than 
others to make our nation accept 
such a generous formula in spite 
of all interests, desires, plots and 
prejudices. The answer now de- 
pends on them. | 


ME 4/0 


A. Stewart MeNichols 


President, A. 8S. MeNichols & Co. 
investment dealers, and Lake St. 
John Power and Paper Co., prom- 
~ inent in Montreal financial circles. 
Unity of thought and outlook 
in a country springs frém action 
in common over a period of time, 
and hardly ever from sentimental 
generalities. In Canada this goal 
can be achieved between English 


hensive action predicated on a 
nation-wide concept of equality 


and biracial from sea to sea and 
treat French Canadians as equal 
partners in a common endeavor. 
We should think of Canada first 
and last. 


as * 
A. G. -Penny 

Editor, Quebec Chronicle Tele- 

graph, Quebec City. 

Divergence of thought and out- 
look between French and English- 
speaking Canadians is largely due 
to the fact that the mass of the 
people in each case lead lives as 
completely separate as if they 
were in states foreign to each 
other. They have their separate 
schools, newspapers, and radio 
stations which maintain separate 
popular mentalities leaving each 
element: almost entirely ignorant 
of the other except as to what is 
controversial and destructive. 

When differences arise they are 
enlarged and prejudices are in- 
flamed to widen the breach still 
farther. Broaden the teaching in 
the schools and make use of press 
and radio to keep the two, ele- 
ments fully and contin: y in- 
formed concerning each. on 
constructive lines. Without such 
foundation work the greater unity 
desired cannot be brought about. 

(Continued on page 36) 


, 


of status for both races. This calls} . . 


for a better understanding of the 
divergent peculiarities of each 
race and for a realistic appreci- 


ation of the reciprocal value of: 


their respective qualities. Such 
‘meagures, if properly carried out, 
should in time pave the way for 


a better understanding between ° * 


French and English Canadians on 
matters of national policy, 


Oswald. Mayrand. 


Managing Editor, La Patrie, Mont- 
real. 7 


“Getting together to get alike.” 
Let us thoroughly work out this 
watch-word, Ignorance feeds pre- 
judice. We should first under- 
stand each other, When most Can- 
adians will speak English and 
French, there shall be no more 
room for misunderstanding. 
While we learn English, the other 
should learn French, 

Let us have more bilingual pub- 
lic servants in office. Discussion of 
national policies should be broad- 
minded. Let us ignore extremists 
of both sides or listen to them 
only to keep away from their 
short-sighted inducements and 
the reefs which lie along the deep 
and safe waters of fraternal co- 
operation. May we all be soon 
standard Canadians, 


& Warchend 


er, Corroon & Reynolds 


(Canada), insurance firm, Mont-/ 
real. 


Give the man of the towns, and 
even the villages, of Quebec the 
opportunity of meeting his coun- 
terpart of any other province. Let 
him exchange views, see for him- 
self how he‘is living, what are 
his ambitions for himself and his 
children; if he is a merchant what 
are his problems; if he is a far- 
mer what kind of crops he is 
growing and what are his trou- 
bles; if he is a laborer what are 
the wages-paid in his district for 
his particular trade, how much it 
costs him to live with his wife and 
children, what kind of education 
is provided his children. 

If this were possible these men 
would return and tell their neigh- 
bors how the other fellow is get- 
ting along, how he lives and what 
he is thinking about. 

To make possible 
ual contacts I believe that (as far 
as Quebec’ is concerned) the local 
Chambers of Commerce of our 
sthall towns could organize dele- 
gations from certain parts of the 
province to visit other’ similar 
towns and rural districts of other 


such individ. | 
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‘Ait, canes ee et 
oer, wie Crea ‘Trust Company as one of your 
Executors? 
Ask for a copy of our booklet, “Your will 
Power”. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


Financial Agents 
- TORONTO 


- Executors :: Trustees 3: 
MONTREAL * 


OUTLOOK for SECU RITY PRICES 


pecan Letters, Inc., ‘ai eatdbtlahind weekly 
- economic service analyzing and forecasting the 
American securities and trade outlook for a select 
list of American subscribers. Because of the import- 
art effect of price and business trends in the United 
States on world economic activity, these reports 
should prove of distinct value to Canadian in 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, 


Directed by 
CHARLES J. COLLINS, 


INC. 


2656 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 


If you'd like to talk to over 600,000 people and their families 
and friends — to tell them about your wartime operations, or 
about the products you'll have after the war — reserve space 


in the Star Weekly. ’ 


¢ 


‘If you want to be sure your firm is well thought of throughout 
Canada, the Star Weekly will carry a good impression to one 
out of four English-speaking families any week and every week! 


And there’s much more to the Weekly than out-and-away 
leadership in. circulation. We have proof of unusually high 


readership all the way through every section. 


If you'd like to talk to 600,000 Canadian families ~/talk to us 


STAR WEEKLY 


PUBLISHED AT 8 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 


Montreal Advertisirig Office: University Tower 
U.S. nee Ward-Griffith Company Ine. 
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* Elevator companies in western 
‘Canada are apparently going to ob- 
tain little or no financial benefit 
‘from the tremendous crop which 


yCanada is ‘harvesting this year.) 


‘Storage charges have been reduced 
to a scale which will wipe out a 
wonsiderable part, perhaps most, of 
‘the increased earnings which eleva- 
tor companies might Rave expetted 
for the current year. Handlings of 
‘wheat will bé about 60 million 
bushels more than last year and 
‘those of coarse grains also up to an 
‘unknown extent. 

Whether elevator companies will 
be able, under the new reduced 
rates, to make as good a financial 
showing this year as for the year 
just closed is apparently going to 
depend on the extent of the avail- 
able market in the United States for 
coarse grains; 

On the other hand, it appears that 
‘most elevator companies actually 
will report better earnings for the 
crop year closed this summer than 
has been expected ‘earlier due 
primarily to crop deliveries being 
somewhat higher than first 
estimated. 

* *« 6 

Liquor trade .sources in the 
United States expect a buying spree 
of considerable magnitude .within 
the next few weeks as consumers 
seek to anticipate a probable $2 a 
gallon increase in excise taxes, ac- 
cording to New York reports. This 
buying spree is expected to be fol- 
lowed by a period of curtailed sales, 
according to past experiences when- 
evef.a tax increase was in prospect. 
Distillers Corp.-Seagram and Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts would 
be-directly affected. 

‘There seems conflict in the trade 
as to whether or not the. higher 
prices which the new taxes will 
make. necessary‘ will curtail | 1943 
sales Volumé. Some think that the 
sharply ‘increased . incomes of the 
public, particularly in the lower in- 
come groups, “will lead ‘to; resump- 
tion of liquor purchases after a 
short period of adjustment. 

The proposed new taxes have not 
yet been adopted by Congress and 
there is little indication as to when 
they may become effective. 


* 8 @ 


Brazil's economic ‘outlook is defi- 
nitely favorable, in the view of the 
Investors’ Chronicle, London, a fact 
of considerable interest to the many 
Canadians who hold shares of 
Brazilian traction and Brazilian 


government bonds. Likelihood of|- 


higher taxation as a result of 
heavier. military expenditures . fol- 
lewing declaration of war by Brazil 
is mentioned as a possible unfavor- 
able factor which would affect 
shares such as Brazilian Traction 
rather than government bonds. 
Brazil appears to be piling up large 
sterling~balances in Lendon. Much 
of these have been used in the past 
in purchasing Brazilian govérnment 
bonds, accounting for a large rise in 
price in Britain. 
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Market Opinions 

Emphasis remains on the néed for 
patience in waiting for developments 
with no immediate change in trend 
expected. 

Barron's, N.Y. (The Trader) — 
Stocks have moved in a narrow 4% 
point range since just after July 4. 
Some six weeks have now elapsed 
cince the bottom of the summer re- 
action on Aug. 6. Ever since spring, 
dividend cuts have beeti taken in 
their stride and successive large 
blocks of stock have been readily 
absorbed. Patience has always been 
a bigger asset than judgment in Wall 
Street, and in the face of these 
characteristics of a sold-out market 
the axiom bears reiteration. 

a a = 


Magazine of Wall Street, N.Y.—We 
think the market averages probably 
saw their lows for the duration of 
the war last April. Therefore, selec- 
tive purchases are favored in all 
periods of reaction. Important near- 
term movements seem unlikely. 

a oe Be 


Brookmire Counselor, N.Y.— The 
various Government agencies are 
“getting tough” which means that 
war production will be steamed, up 
further; but the restricting effects 
also will. spread, as in the latest in- 
stance of rationing, namely fuel+oil. 
Since the nature of the military 
news from day to day may have more 
of an influence on the near-term 
eutiook than normally, a hedged 
position is-advisable. Hold back a 
cash reserve and favor conservative 
stocks in any exchanges, but main- 
tain well-diversified portfolios of 
high-calibre stocks, 


Thompson Cadillac 
Sale is Contested 


From Our Own Gorrespondent 
MONTREAL.—Hon. “Charles. Mc- 


Crea, former minister’in the Ontario |< 


government and a creditar of the 
bankrupt Thompson-Cadillac Min- 
ing Corp., is contesting the agree- 
ment covering sale of the compan 
assets. He has asked the Appeal 
Court here to reverse the judgment 
of the Bankruptcy Court upholding 
sale of the assets. 


Reliance Grain—Prospects of the 
company this year are as favorable 
as last year, according to president 
Sidney T. Smith. evators have 
been fairly well filled of late and 
with the new crop should shortly be 
filled to capacity. 
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“(Continued from page 25) a 
amended to permit the holder of a public office to’ deduct the ex- 
penses of keeping a horse*; but the amendment which first 
authorized the deduction of depreciation was not passed until 
1878.4 . 

Under the Canadian Act a taxpayer is entitled to deduet-such 
depreciation as may be allowed by the Minister.’ The 
Canadian courts continually refer to and follow cases decided in 
other parts of the Empire, and there is little doubt that in con- 
sidering claims for depreciation the Minister will be guided by 
the rules Jaid down in the numerous cases which have been before 
the courts in England and the other Dominions. ote f 

Very wisely no attempt has been made in Canada or any, part 
of the Empire to tax capital or capital gains, upon the ground that 
you can only confiscate once but you can tax indefinitely. 

What You Cannot Deduct 
Subject to various exceptions, the Canadian statute does not 


. indicate the kind of expense which may be deducted from profits, 


but it does prohibit the deduction of any expenses which are not 
“Wholly, exclusively and necessarily incurred ‘for the purpose of 
earning the income.”* The clause just quoted appears. almost 
word for word in the English Income Tax Act of 1806.’ 

It is quite clear that the words “exclusively incurred for the 


. purpose of earning the income” (Particularly when the word 


“income” means income of the current year) cannot be interpreted 
literally. There are few business expenses; which are. neces- 
sarily incurred for the “exclusive” purpose of earning the 
income in the year “in which the profit is earned. The telephone 
on your desk is frequently used for private messages; and the’ cost 
of advertising is usually incurred for the purpose of earning profits 
in the future. In addition to this, many expenses of a capital 
nature, such as insurance, municipal taxes, etc., are allowed be- 
cause they are now universally considered proper deductions. 
One of the most important things to remember at the outset 
is that some items of profit which usually appear in the ordinary 
profit and loss account may be of a capital nature and non-taxable 
and that some legitimate expenses must be eliminated on the 


« 


for tax purposes‘ you ae 
’ 


entitled to eliminate all receipts which are of a capital natu 
and from your receipts you may deduct such expenses as are per- 


mitted by the act. 


"ground that they were not incuitred exclusively for the purpose of |* 
the i 5 \ ee ¥ ' Su 
ts order to ascertain your income 


Profits may be taxable when made by one person and the same | 
profits escape taxation it made by another: , 


Selling Houses ee 
be free from tax when collé 
a private individual . 


Receipts may 


tax when accounted for. For instance, when 
this is a capital gain and. 


sells his house at, a profit, 


and subject to 
non-taxable ®; 


but the profit made by a real estate agent'in buying and selling 
houses is a profit of a trade and liable to tax,10 


to tax.11 

In most cases 
ments are considered more 
In England, certain parties 


but the contract covering the 


Moneys received by an executor may i 
when paid to a beneficiary for mgintenance are inéome and liable 


e form of transactions and lhe terms of agree-" 
important than the actual result.12 
agreed to sell a patent for £60,000 


be.a capital receipt but 


, 


purehase provided that the 


buyer should pay £15,000 cash, £5,000 in 6 and 12 months, and a 
royalty at the rate of £2,500 per annum for 10 years. The court 
held that although the parties might originally have intended to 

the patent for £50,000 and might have arranged that part of 


this sum should te payable in 


cash and the balance in instal- 


ments, in. which case the whole would have been free from tax, 
yet what they actually did was to sell-the patent for £25,000 in 


cash and the reservation of a royalty and this royalty was subject. 


to tax although the cash payments were not,13 
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Patent Law 


Patent Attorney Indicates a Shortcoming 


In the accompanying art- 


- icle, Gareth E. Maybee, of the 


firm of Ridout & Maybee, 
comments on an article on 
Canada’s patent law which 
appeared in The Financial 
Post of Aug. 8, 1942. Mr. 
Maybee points out that some 
of the more important provi- 
sions of Canadian patent law 
date back to 1906, and that 
a major shortcoming of our 
patent practice lies in the 
treatment of resident alien 
patent holders. 


By G. E. MAYBEE 

Your earlier article about Can- 
ada’s patent law was not quite 
accurate in saying that’ the so- 
called “working” Sr manufactur- 
ing provisions of,our Patent Act 
were inserted in 1935,. These 
provisions-were amended in 1935, 
but similar provisions have been 
found in our patent law. practic- 
ally from its inception. . Under 
the 1906 Act patents were auto- 
matically voided if the invention 
was not manufactured in Canada 
within two years. This was modi- 
fied in 1923, and in 1935 dur pres- 
ent compulsory license provisions 
were enacted! 

Our Patent Act and the Patent 
Office Practice more. nearly re- 
sembles that of United States 
than that of Great Britain, but 
the “working” provisions are 
Similar to those in Great Britain. 

There are no provisions in the 
United States relating to working 
inventions, but recent United 
States Supreme Court decisions 
say that you cannot grant licenses 
under your patent on condition 
that the licensee shall use certain 
unpatented materials, and neither 
can you set the price at which 
the licensee shalJ sell a patented 
product or the product of a pat- 
ented process or apparatus. On 
the other hand there is nothing to 
prevent, the owner of the. patent 
from charging as high a royalty 
as he can get, or, if he manufac- 
tures the invention himself, from 
charging an exorbitant price for 
it, or from merely putting the 
patent “on the shelf” and refus- 
ing to use~or permit the use of 
the invention 

In Canada you can do what you 
like with your patent, or do noth- 
ing with it; but if the invention is 
not being practised in Canada, 
and the demand for the-invention 
is not being satisfied.at a reason- 
able price, anyone who wants to 
manufacture the invention in 
Canada may apply to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for a license, 
which the Commissioner may 
grant on payment of a reasonable 
royalty to the patent owner. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


NESBITT, i'HOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 


¢ SBE Bt. Tames Street West. Moz treal 
et ‘Branches in the principal cities of Canada 


With regard to paying patent 
application fees and renewal 
fees in enemy countries, the pro- 
visions of the British and Cana- 
dian Emergency Regulations per- 
mitting the payment of these fees 
have, now been revoked, and this 
practice is no longer possible, 
Payment of fees in enemy coun- 
tries has been prohibited in the 
United Statés since that country 
went to. war, and was, in effect, 
prohibited even before that time; 
since the United States “froze”: 
Axis funds before war began, and’ 
it was necessary to get a permit 
to export American funds to Axis 
countries, which, I believe, was 
never granted for patent applica-' 
tions. ‘ ‘ 

A citizen of an enemy country, 
or enemy occupiéd country not! 
resident in enemy territory may’ 
apply for a Canadian patent, but 
the Commissioner of Patents has: 
power to refuse’ to register an, 
assignment of the application or 
patent, and can, and usually does, 
refuse to deliver the patent deéd 
when the patent is granted. 

This is 4 souree of considerable 
annoyance to many anti-Nazi 


friendly residents of Canada andj Nn 


neutral or allied countries. For 
instance, a French citizen whod 


came to this country fifty years| Le 


ago and has a son in the R.C.AF. 


may have his patent withheld by | J 
the Commissioner of Patents, de-| Ma 


spite thé fact that such a citizen 
can deal freely with all his other 
assets“and is not otherwise\treat- 
ed as’ an enemy. The Custodian 
of Enemy Property seizes only 
assets of persons resident in 
enemy or enemy occupied terri- 
tory and certain persons who 
have been declared to be enemies 
by. reason of their activities or 
associations. The Custodian has 
no interest in patents granted to. 
enemy nationals not resident in 
enemy territory, yet the Commis- 
sioner of Patents insists on inter- 
fering with the’ right of these 
people ‘to deal with their patent 
rights. 
Too Much in The Files 

The suggestion .of having pat- 
ent attorneys examine théir files 
for inventions that might be of 
value in the present emergency 
is hardly feasible. In the first 
place many of the patent applica- 
tions. filed by a patent attorney 


come from associate,attorneys in| - 


other countries, and the Canadian 
attorney acts only as agent in 
prosecuting the application. To 
study these and determine what 
might be useful would be ah 
impossible task. 

The attorney would be familiar 
with applications prepared and 
filed by himself, but would not be 
able to détermine what would 
be useful, even if he had the time, 
unless he was kept constantly in- 
formed of all production prob- 
lems facing war industry. 

The best way to use the patent 
records to help solve production 
problems in war time, is for the 
government or manufacturer who 
has some special problem to 
solve to go to the patent attorney 
and have him’ search the records 
to see what others havé done to 
solve the same problem. 


_, Alawyer'sJob 
Your. article quotes. a local 
patent attorney as stating that 


the businéss. of the patént attor-| | 


ney is 25% law: atid’ 75%. engin- 


9 


eering. Actually the business of 
a patent attorney is chiefly pre- 
paring and prosecuting applica- 
tions for patents. While a back- 
ground of scientific knowledge is 
necessary, the important thing in 
preparing and prosecuting a pat- 
ent application is the way the at- 
torney presents his case to the 
Patent Office Examiner. In other 
words it is a very special kind of 
counsel work. If you are embark- 
ing on an advertising campaign 
you do not go to an ‘expert in 
your line of businéss. You employ 
a first’ class “advertising agerit 
who knows how to write copy 
that sells goods even: though he 
may know nothing about your 
product. we 
‘Hf:you get into litigation you 
don’t look around for a lawyer 
that: knows all about your case. 
jYou get a lawyer that ‘can put 
up a good defense for you and 
explain your case to him. 
Similarly wish a patent attor- 
ney. Modern science and enZin- 


ing to Cases 1 and 2, Rule 1 (3); (8) Riedie 
Brewery Ltd. v. Minister (1930) 8.C.B. 253; 
(9) Rodd v. Commissioners (1916) = & 
McG. N.S.W. Ct. of Rev. 31; (19) Emery 
& Sons v. Commissioners (1937) A.C. 91; 
(11) Brodie’s Trustees v. Commissioners 
(1988) 17 T.C, 482; (12) Commissioners v. 
Duke of Westminster (1936) A.C. 1; (13) 
Commissioners v. British Salmson Aero 
Engines (1938) 2 K.B. 482. 


eering is a vast field. A chemical 
engineer knows little of the prob- 
lems of the electrical engineer. 
A chemical engineer in one 
branch of industry knows little 
about the chemistry involved in 
another branch of industry. 
Still less can a patent attorney 
be an expert in all branches: of 
science. He must rely on the in- 
ventor for’ the information re- 
quired to prepare the application. 
His job is to get at the gist of the 
invention, describe it in such a 
way that the nature and scope of 
the invention, is clear and well 
defined, and then convince the 
patent examiner that the inven- 
tion is one of thé most important 
éver conceived, or, at any rate, 
quite good énough to merit patent 
protection. Obviously this is the 
work cf an advocate to a much 
greater extent than an engineer. 


I was glad to note in the 
article a reference to the Patent 
Institute of Canada. This organ- 
ization has done much to improve 
the standards of the profession of 
patent attorney, and needs en- 
couragement. - Incidentally. the 
lawyers object to -patent prac- 
titioners, who are not all lawyers, 
calling themselves patent attor- 
neys or patent solicitors, and the 
Patent Institute is working with 
the Bar Association and Law 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


..We announce installation 


of a direct private wire con- 
‘nection between ourselves— 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


_ Members, 


Montreal 
Montreal Stock Exchange 


\GOODBODY & CO. 


New 


York 


Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Our sliewte 


are invited 


to avail themselves ». 


"MILNE 


of this additional service, 


R, ROSS & CO. 


TORONTO. 


. 


September 26, 194 


Demands on 
PeyIRP heh) 


@ New factories, new additions, new machinery 3,353 
more material, more equipment, more men employed . . « 
Canada’s war effort is placing ever-increasing demands | 
on Canadian industry and business. 2 : 
To meet these demands efficiently, money is required, 
often in unforeseen amounts. 
This Bank is ready to assist you in your need for money 
arising directly or indirectly out of the war effort. A loan | 
may sometimes enable you to seize an opportunity for 


service which otherwise would pass 
— nearest Branch Manager. 


' 


THE 


. . , 


you by. Consult our , ‘ 


DOMINION BAN 


C. H. CARLISLE, 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


President. 


7 


Societies to endeavor to bring 
about the general adoption of 
some standard distinctive name, 
such as “patent.agent,” for those 
engaged in the profession of pre- 
paring. and prosecuting applica- 
tions for letters patent of inven- 


‘ 


Power supplied by Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario to 
Ontario Paper Co. and Beaver Wood 
Fibre Co., Thorold, is to be reduced 
from 40,000 h.p. to 15,535 h.p. on Oct. 
1 order of the power controller. 
Ontario Paper Co. power supply is 
to be cut from 31,000 h.p. to 10,500 
h.p. and that of Beaver Wood Fibre 
from 9,000 h.p. to $,035 h.p.. Thi 


ROBERT RAE, 
~~ 


Curtailment will affect about 400 
employees of the two companies who 
are to be placed in war industries 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has 
issued another 575 shares of capital 
stock under the terms of its em- 
ployee purchase plan, bringing the 
number of outstanding shares up to 
839,964. — 


THE GERMANS SAY thet they lost the last 
wat because the “home front” gave way. That 
could be true ss it could be true of any country. 
Here in Canada ; : . in Toronto . . . every welfare 
group is working herder than ever befote. Hach éne 


is tackling more and more problems ; ; . to 


misery, discomfort, trouble and di 
of the lives of our needy people. 


~ If you think that every effort ; 
++ should be directed toward 


keep 


t out 


sa and every cent 
winning the war, 


then remember that the Federation for Community 


- Service'is taking on ever: 
“chins up” at hotne. 
always come during 
help is needed. Please give it 


oe 


incteasing burdens‘ to keep . 
These ever-increasing burdens 
years. To bear them, your 


! $698,247 is needed! 


Serving Toronto in peace and in war ; : ; through $1 


” 
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Besiness leaders find the 
quiet, reg#l spaciousness of 
ithe Royal York’s Imperial 
Diniag Room a splendid 
tonic, It provides an atmos- 

that helps business 
conversations and solves 
pesiness problems. The 
room is beautiful — one of 
the most beautiful om the 
eontinent, the service is in- 
gtantly attentive, the music 
by Murray Adaskin’s 
Toronto Trio is rest- 
fal and, the food is 
extraordinarily fine. 
Jancheoas start at 
$1.00. Dinners from 





















SALES BOOKS 


“@# attractively designed, 
¢an lend prestige and 
distinction to your 
products and business. 


Ask your local Burt representa- 
twe-for interesting suggestions. 


BUSINESS FORMS LUMIFED 


SMES BOOK CO. LIMITED 


Offices In all Principal Cities 
‘ Subsidiaries of 
MOORE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Torente, Canada 


Buy War Savings Certificates 





Sherbrooke Hotel Dieu 
Issues $854,200 Bonds 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Oscar Dube & Co., 
Quebec City, ig making a public of- 


fering of. $854,200 of 3% to 3%% 


serial bonds of the Hotel Dieu of 
Sherbrooke at prices ranging from 
9 to par depending upon maturity. 

Proceeds from the issue will be 
used to defray in part the cost of 
construction of the hospital which 
is. specially designed to handle 
The issue is se- 
eured by transfer to the trustee of 
a subsidy from the provincia] gov- 
ernment amounting to $1.2 million 
payable at the rate of $60,000 an- 
tually over a period of 20 years. 


tubercular cases. 


Ray Lawson Resigns 


i Federal Aircraft Post 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Ray Lawson has 
fesigned as president of Federal 
Aircraft Ltd., according to an an- 
nouncement by the Hon. & D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions & Supply. Mr. 
Lawson becomes chairman of the 
board of the company and is suc- 
ceeded as president by W. A. New- 
man, managing director of the com- 


pany since 1941, 


4, 
Standardizing Envelopes 

New regulations may affect 
your envelopes — We shall be 
glad to check over your styles 
and sizes and advise you with 
Tegard to the changes which 
@re coming, 

Warning: If you are design- 
ing new office forms ‘to fit 
envelopes, i.e, invoices, state- 
ments, cheques, ete., be sure to 

ve our representative check 
Over the layout for position of 
windows, matching stocks and 
sizes of envelopes before print- 

This will avoid waste. 
elephone for information or 
Send us one of each size of 
envelope you use that we may 


have to be of a broader scope be- 
cause of the new fagtors that 

entered the picture, In February, at 
the time of the last loan, most 
*people felt that income taxes were 


course, much heavier and are be- 
ing felt more due to the payroll 


deduction plan, 
*. « * 
At the e time, as Mr. Ilsley 


argues, it is 
the added tax imposts do not repre- 
sent an undue extra burden. 
|of the prime selling jobs of the 

farthcoming loan campaign will be 
to put over this idea. It is a very 
evident fact that while many poten- 
tial Victory Loan bond buyers are 

quite aware of their tax payments, 
'| they have not taken the trouble to 

















onerous. They are now, of 





e that in many cases 


One 


compare these ‘payments with those 
they made before. It is quite pos- 
sible that this lack of detailed an- 
alysis will leave some with the 
opinion, that they cannot afford a 
bond, although the opposite may be 
true. 
* ¢ * 

This No. 1 selling job requires a 
sympathetic approach to each and 
every prospect, an intensification of 
the individualistic drive that mark- 
ed the last loan. This will éntail an 
extra burden for the hard-working 
loan salesmen but it is patently a 
necessary burden not only from the 
standpoint of selling the loan, but 
also for making it “stick.” There 
hes recently been some liquidation 
of war bonds, particularly in the 
$50 and $100 denominations—a con- 
dition that led to publication of the 
National.War Finance Committee’s 
much discussed advertisement, 
“Don’t be a Welsher.” The need for 
holding the bonds except in cases 
of extreme urgency is an essential 
point to be increasingly stressed. 

. ae ~ 

The Financial Post on Aug. 22, 
1942, published pertinent suggestions 
of some prominent Canadians for 
putting over the next Victory Loan. 
Among these was one from the West 
that the government consider ac- 
cepting grain in excess of the quota 
as payment for bonds. Also stressed 
in these comments «was the neces- 
sity for setting the public straight 
on the implications of the budget. 
Another suggestion was that the 
people would have more confidence 
if the same drastic economy now 
necessarily practised by individuals 
was more evident in government af- 
fairs. Others recognized that in pub- 
licizing the loan there must be no 
room left for complacency that Can- 
adians must be plainly told that the 
war is still far from won. 

a me s 

Selection of a good slogan is a 
very impé@rtant part of the efforts 
to lend impetus to the loan drive. In 
this regard Canada’s efforts in pre- 
vious loans has fot been particularly 

sparkling. 

















































Bond men would not be surprised 
to see a renewal of interest in Can- 
adian internal bonds, providing the 
Canadian dollar maintains its re- 
cently firmer tone in terms of the 
United States dollar, comments the 
Wall Street Journal. The Journal 
goes on: 

“Discount on the Canadian dol- 
lar-at present is in the vicinity of 
124% to 12%, whereas a week ago 
the dhecceinih Was around 13%. Ex- 
perts attributed the decline in 
value for the Canadian dollar from 
the point where the discount was 
less than 10% earlier in the sum- 
mer to 13% a week ago, to factors 
attending end of the tourist season 
combined with incidence of-certain 
bond maturities in Canada. Nearly 
all Canadian bonds payable in 
terms of Canadian currency are 
currently well below their tops for 
the year. Dominion of Canada 3s of 
1958, for example, currently are 
quoted at around 83% bid, 85% 
asked, off about five points from 
their 1942 high.” 


Anglo-Nfld. 
Net Eases 


Anglo - Newfoundland Develop- 
$530,049, compared with $656,311 in 
during the year. 


disbursement was made Sept. 16, 
1942. 























POWER DIRECTOR 


who has been elected to the board 
Cons., filling the vacancy left by the 
president of the Atlas Construction 
Co. 


ment Co, reports 1941 net profit at 


1940. No interim dividend was paid 
However, a 3% 


J. 8S. Goodviae: secretary, reports 


Expedient . 
From Our Own 


QUEBEC —Plans for nationaliza- 
|tion of the privately owned power 
‘| properties in Quebec province are 
dormant and may remain that way 
for the duration. But the scheme is 
by no means dead and might again 
become a very live issue. 

Except among the more radical . 
i ithe Nationalist followers, there is 
"ani | comparatively little interest in the 
public ownership problem, The 
“power issue” has been kept alive 
by a small group of politicians and 
politically it is regarded as “dyna- 
mite.” 

Last spring the Godbout govern- 
ment recognized the situation by 
passing legislation which enables the 
government to take over properties 


A. Sjdney Dawes, of Montreal, 
of Montreal Light, Heat & Power 


late T. 2, Macaulay. Mr. Dawes is 





Dominion Has August 
Deficit $137 Millions 


Despite an increase in August 
revenue of $58 millions over a year 
ago, deficit from Dominion govern- 
ment operations during the month 
amounted to $137 millions, compar- 
ed with $17 millions’ for August, 
1941. For the first-five’ months of 


terms of the taxation deal, increases 
of $290,000 to office of the coal ad- 
ministrator, $600,000 to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, $160,-. 
000 to legislation, $370,000 to pen- 
sions and national health and $505,- 
000 to Maritimes Freight Rates Act. 











the current fiscal “year deficit August 
stands at $586 millions, against an} 9. isis: ee eens 
operating surplus of a little over $27 | Customs duties ...... 9,922 11,734 
millions a year ago Becne duties gas Gt eee 
Practically all of the gain shown | Inc. & E. P, taxes .... 90,050 38,208 
in August revenues was made up of | Bost office -..-.-+0000  B8RR SRS 
income and excess profits taxes,| Special ....... seseees 895 153 
these amounting to $90 millions | 7,19) ....'...... cc cegat: OE 181 "406,614 
against $38.3 millions last year. Expenditures: 
War expenditures were substan- wae eee aN ee 
tially higher at $173 millions com- — eee aeeeeeeeens * stan okbn 
pared with $98.9 millions last Aug-| tk’ War Fin. Act). 100,000 Si... 
ust, This brings war. expenditures ce car ferry ..... _ 2 
for the fiscal year to date to $839;° = =" """"” babes 
millions against $408 millions in the | Total ......-.-.+++ee+s 301,963 124,122 
first five months of the 1941-42 fis- Five Months Ended Aug 
cal year. Revenue: ~ ie 
Another $100 millions was made toms duties .....+. 50,604 $3,813 
available to Britain under the U. K. | Excise duties ...°.... ese as”. secaes 
War Financing Act, bringing the| inc, & E.'P. taxes.... 586,680 306,287 
total up to $648.9 millions, or prac- | Eomyor es vcciitiss asta 1000 
tically 65% of the billion dollar gift. |Special ........ eqietes 1,988 
Ordinary Se A Detal nssdies seseees 906,313 500,865 
August totalled $26.2 millions com-§ x penaitures: 
pared with $23.5 millions in August, | Ordinary ....... oes — boro 
1941. This increase was in the face ee oe 4.870 3.543 
of an $800,000 drop in interest on a. farsa sacs sahetet 930,348 as .ae7 
public debt. Largely accounting for |p‘ r'1 car ferry ..... ‘1980198 
the gain was provision of $380,166 as| Other .......... fans 26 #8 
compensation to the provinces under! qotal ..........seseees 1,699,312 $63,156 



























New Bond Plan |Seagram Gets 
For Tecumseh |New Plant © 
Committee Recommends seas “oe millions plant for 
i troit architectural firm has been 
Adoption of Permanent revealed in the United States, The 
Plan to Settle Default new plant is intended to make a 
-|eommercial’ application of the 
Debenture holders’ committee for| “sauerkraut bug” process of mak- 
Tecumseh, Ont., is recommending ing butylene glycol from grain. 
adoption by bondholders of a per-| This process is planned to be a short 
manent refinancing plan in place of| eyt with a higher yield in obtaining 
the temporary one recommended | putadiene, used in making synthetic 
about a year ago. rubber, than is the method of mak- 
The plan calls for refunding. all | ing it from alcohol. 
standing of debenture and other The major producing plant, now 
capital debt with an equal principal | reported off the designing tables, 
amount of new 3% % debentures would have a capacity of 15,000 
dated July 1,. 1942, and maturing | bushel of grain a day and an output 
serially over a 40-year period. of 20,000 tons of butadiene a year. 
All claims for arrears of interest} The new “sauerkraut bug” pro- 
will be settled by cash payments.| cess is said to involve three steps. 
Arrears to and including Dec. 31, Butylene glycol is first produced 
1940 would be settled by_cash pay-| from grain; ‘next step turns ‘the 
ments of 30% of the total claim plus} butylene glycol into butadiene; and 
an amount equal to’interest at 2%% | the final manufacturing stage turns 
for the period from Jan. 1, 1941 to| the butadiene into synthetic rubber. 
June 30 of this year. 
F. L. Hancock, secretary of the 
committee, points out that holders |. TOWNSHIP OF 
of more than oe =~ aeons: SCARBOROUGH 
ing debt, previously signifie eir ° : ' 
approval of a temporary plan which Notice of Intention to Redeem 
is now being replaced by the per- Certain Debentures 
manent plan mentioned. The oe woe the Holders = Debiatutes a the 
lan has the same result as woul ownship of Scarborough, da e 
geomet been experienced. had the pro- Fouts 1969 and 1084 both peien ee 
posed temporary plan been adopted!" The Corporation of the Township of 
and in operation for one and half | Scarborough. To the Holders of Debent- 
years and then a permanent plan at | Utes numbered: 









"Pushed Daring War, Bat Mightbe i elically 
M 


Cervebpeiibias. * 
to form a provincially swnaiendie. 

The legislation might have been 
implemented at the time, except tor 

(1) Lack ae spontaneous support 
from. the people and the press; 

(2) Difficulties in atriving at an 
equitable price due to the greatly | in 
inflated earnings of the power com- 
panies “cara out of wartine busi- 
ness. 

3) The tnthnation feien Ottawa 
that such a move at this time would 
be harmful to the-war effort. 

The absence of action by the Que- 
bec government to implement its 
power policy has been primarily due 
to the latter consideration. 

Quebec has by no means aban- 
doned its plans to take over the 
power companies. It is believed the 
government would consider any of- 


-{ fer, which \it believed reasonable, if 


put forward by one or more of the 
power companies. So far such an 
offer has not been forthcoming and 
there the matter rests. 

The power question is one of the 
principal talking points of the op- 
position groups in the provincial 
legislature and would be a major 
issue’in an election campaign. Pre- 
mier Godbout; however, has stated 
categorically‘ that he has no present 
intention of going to the country, 






mes atively high Paper Cos Seseicar 
a ul! 
cast earnings for 1942. Last year 
operating profits amounted to $1.4 
million, with net profit on the cap- 
ean wan ohas fe insulating 
market for 
board and pulp is somewhat easier 
in tone, the company has experi- 
enced no difficulty in marketjng its 
complete output. The newsprint 
division, on the other hand, has ex- 
perienced a contraction in demand, 
with output currently running 
around two thirds of rated capacity. 
Adequate Wood Supply 

So far the company has not been 
unduly affected by the manpower 
or power situation. The woodpile 
at Donnacona is considered quite 
adequate. Cutting, in the woods is 
about finished and’ the company ex- 
pects no particular difficulty in get- 
ting the wood down to the mill next 
spring. 

The labor supply at the mill is 
a matter of importance -to all the 
pulp-and paper operators. To date 
Donnacona has lost a number of 
men due to enlistinents or going 
into war work, but the force on 
hand is sufficient for the current 
scale of operations, 


Hull, Que., funded indebtedness at 
the end of September totalled  $3,- 
959,800, the first time the civic, debt 
has been below the $4 millions 
mark since 1931. 





Montreal Power Revenues 


On All-time Record Basis 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Revenues of. Mont- 
real Light, Heat & Power Cons, are 
running at a record level. So far 
this year income has averaged 
around $2% millions a month, and 
gross income for all of 1942 js ex- 


pected to reach the record figure of 
$33 millions. This contrasts with 
$31.1 millions in 1941. 

The expense ratio has been main- 
tained at last year’s level. Because 
of the higher cost of materials, ex- 
penses of the gas division have been 
somewhat larger, but the gain in 





am & Sons by a De- |: 





that department has been offset by 
lower expenses in the electrical de- 
partment. 

No estimate is available as to. the 


prospective net income figures for | $7,000 annually from a tentative 10- 
this year, The “dim-out” is not ex-| year agreement whereby the city 
pected to have any material, effect | Will provide Polymer 


~The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


on earning power. No difficulty will 
be found in finding a market for the 
power saved. While gross income 
from domestic and commercial busi- 
ness probably will be off moderately, 
the net profit will not be affected 
because of the saving in income and 
“excess” profits taxes. 
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™ TORONTO IRON WORKS ‘™""" 









arnia 1 receive an estimated , maximum of 300,000 gallons of water 
: a daily. Polymer Corp, is a wartime 
industry now being established in 
Corp. with a | Sarnia. 









HEAD OFFICE: a MANITOBA 


Edmonton, Alta. 
-Calgary, Alta. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskateon, Sask. 


Agency. Building - 
221 A Sth Ave. W. 6: SR Oe ee 
McCallum-Hill Building - - ° 
411 Avenue Building ” - * - 


check them against forthcom- 
ing regulations. 


MONTREAL 
‘winhMiese 
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alte MILITARY CLOTHS for 


. Officers’ Uniforms @ 
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| able in 20 years, 





that despite trying conditions the 
mills were operated at capacity and 
output of pulp was slightly in- 
creased to take care of the demand. 
Labor and other costs were higher 
than in 1940, and at the clase of the 
year were still rising. 

Anglo- Newfoundland Develop- 
ment controls Terra Nova Proper- 
ties, which holds a 50% interest in 
Buchans Mine, Newfoundland base 
metal producer. Demand through- 
out the year for labor due to the 
considerable construction work go- 
ing on in Newfoundland caused the 
loss at Buchans Mine of a large 
proportion of its skilled workmen, 
particularly underground workmen, 
Such men as could be hired to off- 
set the loss were mostly unskilled. 
As a result there was a drop of 
approximately 8% in the tonnage 
mined:and milled as compared with 
previous years and a drop of about 
7% in concentrate production, 


Bond ‘Tenders 


Noon, Sept. 28, Sch. Mun. of Town of 
Montreal East, P. $75,000 o mone 
ann aA 

, see.-tre: 


5 p.m., Oct, "in sc ass ¥. 2. 































‘ 1122-17 1282-15. 1416-13 1568-12 
a higher rate of interest put in| ioe i7a 1282-15D 1417-40 1569-11 
operation. 1124-17 1282-15E 1417-41 1570-22 
1124-17A 1282-15F 1417-42 1570-23 
1124-17B 1282-15G ‘1417-43 1570-24 
° 1124-17C 1282-15H 1417-44 1653-23 
1124-17D 1282-151 1430-16 1653-24 
rt-ba 0. 1124-17E 1282-15. 1430-17 «1654-56 
’ 1137-17  1282-18K 1491-12 1654<57 
a 1171-16 —«-:1282-15L,. 1495-12 1654-58 
1175-16  1282-15M_—- 1496-12 1654-59 
aus eetlin 1179-16 1283-15 1500-39 + —=»-:1634-60 
1200-16A.  1283-15A —_- 1500-40 1654-61 
dhold Vv 3 1200-16B 1283-158 1500-41 1654-62 
1220-16A 1283- 1500-4 654-63 
Bondholders to Vote on idaries amis ihoeas, tnt 
F 220-16C a 2 
Measures to Settle Bond | 1220-16¢ 133-18 sa0-io0 156-8 
1220-16E ¥ — 
Default 1220-16F 1334-14 1538-111 -—-«:1685-86 
1222-16 1346-50 «1588-112 «1655-87 
Holders of the 6%% first mort-|1222-16A 1346-51 1538-113 1655-88 
gage bonds of Albert-Bay Co., To- ee ery eter t = 
ronto, due Aug. 1, 1942, are meeting 1295-16 1348-54 1538-116 aor 
on Oct. 13 to consider means for 1225-16 1392-13 1598-117 16n6-£2 
ault. 1225-16 1410-19 " 
ST eisale Ci opoeniadie Mand 1S-16C 1418-13 59818181410 | 
holders include the following: 1282-15 1414-35 1890-13} sa0t-i3 Ex: : y 
1262-15A 141 . 
(1) Maturity of the bond prin- 1282-15B 1415-13 1568-11 , _ . i ‘ 4 3 
cipal would be extended to Aug. 1,|  fesued under Plan for the readjustment IIx. arpport construction and in the manufactute.and = In the repair depot compressed air increases - the 


1950. 

(2) Interest from Feb. 1, 1942, 
would be reduced from 6%% to 
5%. : : 7! 
(3) Principal and interest on 
bonds or coupons presented for 


payment in Canada should be paid | directed th 


as face amount in Canadian funds; 
interest or principal presented 
for payment in the United States | the 


would be paid in the U, S. funds of 


equivalent to the Canadian fund 
payment, converted at prevailing 
exchange rates, 

(4) Beginning Feb. 1, 1943, the 


company is to pay to the trustee 


Annually $10,000 as a sinking fund. 
ae company is to undertake to 
y all re taxes up to the 

Oe of 1942. The $10,500 prin- 
aan amount of bonds held by 
Federal Building Corp, are to be 


surrendered and cancelled on pay- 
Fr pry tom a 1, 1963 to Sept, 1, ive, ment of not more than $5,632, 
Albert-Bay Co, owns a twelve- 
Bond Redemptions | story building known as the Domin- 
wood, Ark 3 oo 2 Net 1 105" $318,800 at the gu% balance ‘oul- 
a ess Aig, 3 a. at Nov, 16 Tas, 








and reorganization of certain debenture 
indebtedness of the Corporation of the 
Township of Scarborough: 
Take ata that by-law No, 3129, passed 
on the I4th day of epeeeaese Be tye pur- 
suant to said Plan, the Coun oa \ 


“availability” of aircraft for service through reducing 
overhaul time, while on the airport Canadian Ingersoll- 
Rand pumps supply water for many services, including 


servicing of the aircraft which soar over these flying 
fields, products of Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company 


play an important: part. 


of December, “1942, Upon presentalion Canadian Ingersoll-Rand air compressors and rock heating and fire protection. 
and surrender of each such debenture 2 : ; 


rincipal office of the Canadian Bank 
merce, in the City of ee on 
me 15th my of December, 1942, the = 
ereto' will receive payment of 
the cetindanl amount thereof, together 
with oe interest to that day, 


drills have broken ground for many a runway, while 
“gir-operated tools have: facilitated construction of 
buildings on airports from coast to coast. In the air- 
‘eraft factory, compressed air speeds up many important 
operations through the use of pneumatic tools, air 
Moree Stet ene 


We are pleased to have this opportunityof paying 
tribute not only to the Air Service, but also:to those 
_men who, through e engigecring genius and construc: 7 
tional ability, have contributed to the success of the 
CEE CS RE oA 4 


vedeunad sais 


iz 


for the 
atthe rate of 44% to the date of 
presentation. , 
at Toronto 15th | 
see econter tae as ON HA 
BC JAMES 0. KESSACK, — R 
the 


Capit 









Bickering is Dangerous — 

It would be wise for each of the United Nations 
to remember that they are fighting this war to- 
gether, that separately they would not be able to 
fight it at all. This advice comes from an extremely 
shrewd observer at Washington and its value can 
hardly be over-estimated, especially at this time 
when we are largely on the offensive. ’ 

The average citizen with no' military responsi- 
bility and with little real information on the stra- 
tegy and economic problems involved in this war, 

" js too prone to criticize the actions of our various 
partners. After every major reverse—and there 
have been plenty of them—there has been an out- 
burst of this sort of thing. Far too many of us for- 
get that that is the most dangerous time for such 
recriminations. j 

More than ever after one of us has just been 
mauled, must we pull together, or we are tempt- 
ing the same sort of disaster that overtook France, 
Czechoslovakia, Hollafia@; Belgium and almost a 
score of other nations. 

Germany and Japan are now so strong that 
neither Russia, Great Britain, nor even the Ynited 
States could hope to beat them decisively single- 
handed. Banded together and supported by a 
host of smaller nations, the job is going to be tough 
enough. But it can be done. 

Let us learn from our defeats and stop playing 
into-Hiter’s hand by bickering amongst ourselves. 


Mr. Ilsley Follows Through 


After Finance Minister Ilsley announced his 
record-breaking taxes last June, some alarmists 
prédicted that when the public finally weighed the 
new load, a wave of strikes would sweep the 
country and waft enthusiasm among businessmen 
and industrialists would slump disastrously. 

That, of course, was an unwarranted view, It 
came from parties completely out of touch with the 
general public, people who grossly under-esti- 
mated the intelligence and loyalty of the Canadian 
citizen. 

The average worker, business man or indus- 
trialist in this Dominion is no shirker. He is willing 
te pay any price to wipe out the Nazi-Jap threat 
to his liberty and his way of life. But to ask him 
to pay the extremely heavy price of the new taxes 
without warning or explanation would certainly 
have led to confusion and misunderstanding. 

Fortunately there was explanation. 

Hon. J. L. Isley is ‘an extremely busy man. Few 
if any in the whole Dominion are carrying a 
greater load of actual work arid responsibility. 
Yet he took time to address thousands of workers, 
who, for the first time in their lives, were facing 
stiff personal income taxes. He explained to these 
workers just why these higher taxes were essen- 
tial. He told them what hé was going to do with 
the money and promised there would be no waste. 

In return he learned first hand their reaction to 
the new taxes, and something of their special 
problems of meeting them. 

Had the Minister of Finance overlooked this 
wital follow-through of his tax programme, the 
results might have been much less satisfactory. 


* Apple Sauce is Saved , 

Apple sauce has had a narrow escape. 

With our wartime law and order-in-council 
makers grinding out new regulations for our 
preservation as fast as the machines will go, here 
is a healthy reminder of the vast network of inter- 
relationships between things; of the fact that you 
can’t touch one thing without producing wide and 
perhaps undreamed o@effects on other things. 

“Canada’s national dish” as The Farmer’s Ad- 
vocate trustingly calls apple sauce, requires sugar 
and no other sweetener, it seems, works so well. 
But in the original sugar regulations no provision 
was made for stewing fresh fruit for immediate 
use. If it was being preserved for winter, well 
and good, but not for serving at the next meal. 
And yet this is the way a large part of the apple 
crop is handled. It looked like the end of apple 
sauce and a major blunder on the part of Donald 
Gordon. 

But correction came promptly. The ban. of 
sugar for apple sauce has now been lifted and 


a standard fall and winter dessert preserved for 
the nation. 


ea 
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For the Time Beitig Only 


In its wartime controls of industry, the Domin- 
ion Government, in some cases, is actually follow- 
ing a course which it penalized by heavy fines 
only a short time ago. A first appraisal might 
class the situation as an anomaly but then war 
itself is an anomaly in that it upséts most tra- 
ditions of a democratic economy. : 

As a temporary boost to greater production, 
the. controls and mergers forced upon industry 
by wartime necessity can probably be justified. 
If continued into peacetime, however, they would 
result in a stifling of personal initiative and conse- 
quently of all development and progress... ; 

Speaking generally, we are forced to fight this 
war with present materials and capacity. For the 
time being, industry and the individual citizen 
are asked to give up the spur of private compe- 
tition, curtail the search for new peacetime prod- 
ucts and processes, in order that they may better 
fight a world dictatorship which, if successful, 
would fasten upon all of us a combine that would 
paralyze all private incentive forever. 


Revision is in Order 
Most people who have any idea of the mass of 
detail confronting the staff of the income tax de- 
partment officials sympathize with them in their 
efforts to get the néw regulstions running smooth- 
ly. Obviously there is a great amount of ‘work in- 


amme for postwar Ca 
ble employment 
rds, through free com- 


w: even when latter is know! 


able income of $060 for any calendar year. Students 


taken on for the holidays would be an example. 
Taxes collectéd on such incomes are eligible for 


refund but the employee making application will 


have to wait many months for the return of his 
money. In tie mennatine the time of ee the 
employer and ‘the tax official have been wasted 
filling out forms, and the temporary employee, 
who undoubtedly needs every cent he is able to 
earn, has had part of his wages withheld for a con- 
siderable period. 


Surely some” simpler way can be devised for~ 


dealing with such situations, The present method 
is cumbersome, unfeir and wasteful, and a demon- 


stration in red tape that will hardly imptess those 


men and women of to-morrow who are making 
their first wages today. 


Editerials in Brief 


A gesture of goodwill to Canadians by an inter+ 
national organization with headquarters in Chicago 
cannot be overlooked. The Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, on the front cover of its September Bulletin, 
reproduced the Union Jack in colors. It-corresponded 
in size to the Stars-and Stripes on the Association's 
July number, and is indicative of the spirit of fellow~ 
ship which the present conflict has inspired. — 


An elaborate, illustrated pamiphiet entitled Con-. 
summers’ News is being issued regularly by the Con- 
sumets Bran&f of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Short interesting articles in this explain current 
W. P. T. B. regulations and tell consumers how they 
can adjust themselves to the new rationing. Undoubt- 
edly this is an excellent and valuable service but- 
couldn't the Board do the job much more economically 
and efficieritly by distributing this information through 
the regular newspapers and magazines of the country 
instead of going to the considerable expense of print- 
ing tts own newspaper? Otherwise to reach every 
household some two million ofthese pamphlets would __ 
have to be printed. 


The Postwar World ... . 


For 20 yeare dynamic and colorful Sam O. Dunn has been editorial chief of the 
outstanding U. S. business newspaper, Railway Age. Herewith The Financial 
Post reproduces an important ‘editorial from his publication. 


Who Will Shape Postwar Economy? 


Believers in private enterprise should be studying, 
planning and discussing the postwar economy’ now for 


_ First, they should prepare themselves to offer a 

definite programme to the public in competition with 

that which will be offered by promoters of a fostwar 
economy. 

Second, they should be eliminating practices from, 
private enterprise that weaken it internally, as well 
as resisting government policiés intended ostensibly 
for other purposes, but intended actually to undermine 
private enterprise. 4 

Third, they should be propagandising for private 
enterprise after the war, and should not méantime 
render their propaganda ineffective by practices 
which, when attacked, cahnot be defended to the pub- 
lic, because demonstrably (a) contrary to the true 
principles of privatd enterprise, (b) contrary to the 
public interest, or (c) in violation of existing statutes. 

There are opposite tendencies among the Néw 
Dealers. Those with Nazi or socialistic inclinations 
encouragé both government monopolies and private 
monopolies under government dictation, because they 
believe non-monopolistie private enterprise undesir- 
able or virtually defunct. 

' Those led by Thurman Afnold oppose all monopo- 
lies; and, believe it or not, with all his mistakes, aber- 
rations and Thconsistencies, Arnold. isthe best friend 
of private enterprise in the administration. For busi- 
ness in this country must decide whether it prefers 
monopoly under absolute government dictation—as in 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan—or fret competitive 
private enterprise; and apparently Arnold is fighting 
sincerely to hélp save the latter. a 

Much business still shows, as it has for years, tha 

it wants to eat its cake and keep it—to practise mono- 


Other People’s Views 


poly when ‘it believes it will gain thereby, but also tu 
keep private enterprise, the essence and essential driv- 
ing force of which is competition within naturally 
competitive industries. 


It resorts te “reciprocal buying,” which tends to 
and hinder technological progress 

companies a big advantage that 

quality and velue of their’ products 


It resorts increasingly to private transportation by 
water and highway, and seeks and secures government 
subsidization of it, which tends toward monopoly 
because only companies already big can engage exten- 
sively in private transportation, 

It strives to restrict competition by concerted action 
of existing companies to exclude new companies; by 
agreements to restrict advertising; by agreements re- 
garding prices; and so on ad infinitum. 

When the Great Depression struck, business leader- 
ship had no programme or policies to offer excepting 
such as would deepen and protract it.“We have been 

ly informed repeatedly that the original plan of 
N. R. A. was taken to the White House by the then 
President of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Being a programme for raising prices, advancing wages 
and reducing working hours, N. R: A. was perfectly 
adapted to protracting the depression—which it did; 
and yet at first it was widely supported by business 
leaders who later as widely condemned it. 

Will business leadership be caught equally unpre- 
pared after the war? It will be if it again (a) fails 
to inform itself regarding what is necessary to make 
private enterprise work, (b) fails to help reform 
abuses in private enterprise that hinder it from work- 
ing, and (c) fails to educate public opinion in behalf 
of a reformed private enterprise that will work. 


. 
' . 


The Canadian | 
Editorial ef the Week 


The Lesson of Dieppe 
Vancouver Province 

The losses at Dieppe present us in 
acute form with another question—the 
question of our available reinforcemerits 
for the army overseas. If the whole Can- 
adian Corps had been engaged in battle— 
as it might well be when the effort is 
finally made to establish a bridgehead 
on the European shore—and if casual- 
ties were on the same scale, there would 
not have been sufficient reinforcements 
in England to fill the ranks after ‘one 
day's battle, 

If the small force that attacked Dieppe 
had suffered the same rate of losses for 
seven days, every man at present avail- 
able as reinforcements would have to be 
used to fill the ranks of these two bri- 
gades. 

Casualties in modern war, when battle 
is openly joined, are on a tremendous 
scale. In Canada we have gone on 
blithely forming division after division, 
each with complete complement of staff 
and trappings, as if, once constituted, a 
division stood impervious to losses or 
wastage. The result has been to give the 
Canadian people an entirely false im- 
pression of our war effort, and to conceal 
the need for an all-out policy of selke- 
tive service. 


Our policy, or rather our lack of policy, 
is beginning to catch up with us, We al- 


~ ~lowed older men, excellent mechanics’ 


shortage of men available for active 
service. 

A hundred thousané men as reinforce- 
ments for our present units in England 
should be regarded as a minimum. We 
fall so far short of that figure that we 
should regard the positiqn as alarming. 

* a” a 


As Others See Us e¢e 
The Weeklies 
Collingwood Enterprise-Bulletin 


The weekly newspapers have always 
had a staunch friend in The Financial 


. Post. But in a recent issue it had a fur- 


ther word to say of them, this time large- 
ly in respect to the part they are taking 
in the present serious days. We quote, 
“the great importance of explaining to 
the Canadian public éach step of wartime 
controls, every sacrifice that is being re- 
quired, emphasizes afresh the immense 
service of Canada’s weekly newspapers,” 


‘Casualty Lists 
Simcoe Reformer 


‘A strange controversy has arisen over 
the publication of complete casygity lists. 
The United States, we believe, has ban- 
ned the publication of these complete 
casualty lists and this has stirred up con- 
troversy. 

In Canada The Financial Post devoted_ 
@ page recently to ankwers to-this ques- 
tion, which headlined the page: “Should 
we ban the publication of complete casu- 
alty lists?” The answers published are all 
from civilians—perhaps necessarily so— 
and they reflect the civilian mind very 
faithfully. It is too bad that we cannot 
have a revelation of the soldiers’ mind 
on re question. 
question itself is asked, 
ly, because there is some doubt 


: 


~ 


effect that the publication of these casu- 
alty lists may have on morale at home. 
The sight of these lists may be a shock to 
an éase-loving, luxurious people; at best 
they will be harrowing to the feelings of 
these who stay at home; and, of course, 
the feelings of the stay-at-homes must 
not be harrowed, Remarks on the Dieppe 
casualty lists made by certain news- 
papers—in fact the very. manner in 
which they were reported—revealed an 
anxiety on this point. 
There is nothing like. casualty 


such ap were pubbllsbed after the Tietgs 


raid, to make us understand what -it 


means to be fighting for our very lives. © 
There is nothing like such lists to cure © 


us of the softness, the luxurious ease, the 
irreligion and the immorality of a fan- 
cied security. Our own impression is 


that the publication ‘ofthese lists. has . 


sobered the nation—perhaps “awed” 
would be the better term—and has led it 
to bow the head with a new revérence 
for God; a new sympathy for those be- 
reaved; and a new admiration—amount- 
ing almost to worship—for the heroes 
who went so gallantly into the conflict. 

Certainly it would be a very great mis- 
take to ban the publication of the fact- 
that the man had won the right to have 


his name passed down to posterity with — 


those deathless words written after it. 
They form a legacy far more valuable 
and honorable than property or money, 
> 8 8° 
Farmers and Tea . °° 
Stouffville Tribune 
The Financial Post is good enough to 
point out that an unfair situation exists 
between the ers’ tea and ‘coffee 


‘Manitoba. This large area is 


The Mail-box 


. CBC's Blind Spots. 
Editér, The Financial Post: 
. Your story on Canadian radio is an 
a of the Value of radio in Can- 
dn contacting and bringing news 
from the outside world to the sparse 
and isolated population across Canada. 
On a business trip recently in con- 
ne with the Kenora Board of Trade 


Awa very much surprised to learn that 
nearly all the citizens owning radio re- 


ceiving gets in the rural districts de- 
pended éntirely on the American broad- 
casting stations for the daily news and 
entertainment, because of poor Cana- 
dian reception. 


I enquired if they ever received: mes- 
sages from the soldier's programme and 
they reported that they had received 
notices but were unable to get Canadian 
stations. I enquired of the farmers if 
they had heard the farm broadcasts and 
they said that they did not get it on 
Canadian stations. or did not receive 
any benefits from the broadcasts, “In 
some places they tried short wave and 
found it was French, so it was of no 
use to them. 


I then made enquiries at the local. 


station CKCA, Kenora, and learned that 
the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
does not cover north western Ontario 
from Schreiber, Ont. to Whitemouth, 


serv. 
sit o thedlund bam Welt & 


cannot win.”"—Douglas Miller, author 


Post-Scripts  .’ 


Follows His Father 

_ Reserved,” ascetic-looking Edmund 
Howard Smith, who réplaces R. L. Wel- 
don aa president of the potent Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, follows in 
his father’s footsteps. Twenty-five years 
ago his father—C, Howard Smith—head- 
ed the same association. Then, as today, 
Canada was in the middle of a war and 
the problems of the industry were just 
as great. ae 

Back in 1917 the industry’s biggest 
problem was how to produce all the pulp 
and paper demanded. Now the problem is 
how best to fit in 
the industry’s op- 
erations with an 
all-out war effort £: 
which makes in- | 
satiable demands 
on manpower, 
electric power /j 
and materials. 

In choosing E. 

Howard Smith as 

president the as- 

sociation picked 

én a man who has 

spent all his life 

in the paper in- . 

dustry and one MR. SMITH - 
who is more than ordinarily interested 
in furthering the war effort and the in- 
dustry’s fortunes. His twin sons, Bob 
and Howard, are on active duty as 
lieutenants in the Royal Montreal Regi- 
ment. His father welded together the 
largest fine paper manufacturing firm 
in the Dominion and in his day was a 
force in building up what is now Can- 
ada’s largest manufacturing industry. 

The name of Howard Smith is syn- 
nonymous with fine paper throughout the 
Qominion and in many foreign countries, 
but less well known is E. Howard Smith. 
Though he is vice-president in charge of 
sales for Howard Smith Paper Mills, he 
rarely has come to public attention. Reti- 
cent almost to a fault, he ig highly re- 
garded. by his fellow-workers, who refer 
to his as “Mr. Ned,” a carryover from the 
days when there were two Howard 
Smiths in the firm. Mentally alert, he is 
unbiased in his judgments and his great 
asset is his fairness in dealing with 
others. 

Like many another man in his age 
group—47_ years—his education was in- 
terrupted by the Great War. He served 
as a lieutenant with the Canadian Ord- 
nance Corps from March, 1916, to Jan., 
1919. Upon demobilization he -returned 
to McGill University and in 1920 com- 
pleted his course in engineering. 

While at university he worked in one 
of his father’s paper mills during the 
summer holidays, except for the war 
period. After graduation he joined 
Howard Smith Paper Mills as a clerk. 
Then he became resident mill manager 
at Cornwall; treasurer at the head office; 


Sayings of the Week 

“Food is no longer used to satisfy ap- 
petites pleasantly—it is a munit of 
war and is recognized and treated as 
such.”—Lord Woolton, British Minister 
of Food, ¢ 

ea * * @ 

“The Press has a great role to play in’ 
the winning of this war which is not an 
ordinary war, but the most important of 
— ae one Minister Ilsley be- 
ore the Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation last week. 

; * @« 6 

“No complaint is big enough to war- 
rant ceasing the manufacture of muni- 
tions and war supplies for a single day.” 
—Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 


Labor before the Canadian C ess 
Labor... ee 
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managing director; vice-president and 
managing director and, in 1934, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Always interested in association work 
Mr. Smith is a past president of the On- 
tario Pulpeand Paper Makers Safety 
Association and chairman of Quebec 
Division of the 
Association. In addition, of course, he 
has been closely identified for many 
years with the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 

When his éwn and association work 
permits, the new president of the C. P.é& 
P. A. turns to golf or a camera, with 
which hobbies he has attained more than 
an ordinary degree of proficiency. 


if. * - ®@ 


Writes Himself Letters 

Président Tom Moore's illness has re- 
sulted in the choice of Percy Bengough 
of Vancouver as acting president of the 
Trades and Labor Cangress of Canada. 
For the time be- 
ing, therefore the 
west coast has 
lost one of its 
most picturesque 
and outspoken 
labor : leaders —, 
an affable hulk 
of a man who has 
been active in the 
trade union move- 
ment as long as 
he can remember, 
who holds so 
many offices in 
so many organ- 
izations. that he 
sometimes has to 
write “letters to |“ PENSGUSS 
himself—and answer them. 


Temporary elevation to the highest 


office within the gift of organized labor 
in Canada ,makes little difference in the 
unhurried demeanor of Percy Bengough. 
It means that he will have to live in the 
east and Bengough doesn’t relish that 
after so many years on the Pacific coast. 
“But if the men want me back there I 
guess that’s where I belong,” he says. 

The remark is typical of Bengough, 
who has never tried to foist his own 
strong views on an unwilling group, 
who usually contents himself with see- 
ing that his associates know all the facts 
and thén riding along with the majority 
—ustially as their leader, Bengough has 
none of the attributes of the so-called 
“labor boss.” As a matter of fact, most 
of his posts with labor have been in a 
secretarial capacity, although in his case 
the secretary often dominates the meet- 
ing rather than sits meekly and silently, 
recording the minutes. Bengouwgh likes 
to talk and he isan effective debater; 
almost invariably he has something 
worth while to say. 

“My chief trouble is that I say ‘Yes’ 
too often when they crowd work on 
me,” says Bengough with a grin, “I'm 
always accepting positions; I don’t seem 
to know how to refuse. And that makes 
it.tough for me. I’m spread too thin. 
That's one advantage of my new job. 
Tll have to concentrate on one thing.” 

As vice-president of the Trades and 
Labor Congress and chief administra- 
tive officer of that organization for Van- 
couver, Bengough is responsible directly 
or indirectly for the labor affiliations of 
50,000 skilled trade workers, 35,000 of 
them in British Columbia. His authority 
extends over 155 trade uniong in British 
Columbia and all those affiliated with 
them west of the Great Lakes. 

London-born, Bengough joined the 
trade union movement in England as 
a youth. \He wis a machinist by trade— 
or engineer, as he was called in the Old 
Country. When he came to Canada in 


he first settled, 
and so he drifted west and found a job 


a8 logger in the Crows Nest country. 


In 1907 he went on to Vancouver, found 
a job at his trade, and soon impressed 
his union so much that he was made an 
official. His own union, was then 40 
strong and funds sent back to the par- 

had to be canverted 


i 


nell 


nadian Manufacturers’ 


HT 


Cartoon by Grassick, 


sion. He believes that in his new office 
in the Labor Temple on Ottawa's Beatty 
Street he will be able to accomplish 
something worth while in labor's most 


criticsl era. 
, * *« 6 


C.P.R. Takes Wings 

Quietly the Canadian Pacific Railway 
have been preparing for the new trans. 
portation after the war. Dominant fea. 
ture will be airling- feeders instead of 
branch rail lines. 
These feeders, 
some of which 
rival the C. P. R.’s 
transconti- 
nental in distance, 
are now being de- 
veloped and also 
the staff to oper- 
ate them. Typical 
of the type chosen 
for the latter is 
Donald B. Wal- 
lace. Last week 
he was appointed 
assistant to the 
vice - president 
and general man- 
ager of Canadian - 
Pacific Airlines. At 33 he is the youngest 
executive officer in the huge C. P. R. or- 
ganization. 

Enthusiastic, blond and husky, Don 
Wallace hails from the Maritimes. He 
was born in Halifax, finished his formal 
education at Acadia and the University 
of Toronto. From the latter he graduai- 
ed in 1934, having specialized in econom- 
ics and transportation. Fresh from col- 
lege he got his first job with The Finan- 


MR. WALLACE 


cial Post, where he was attached to the . 


editorial staff, and moved to the Cana- 
diati Pacific in 19365. : 

With that company on the comptroller 
staff he dug up facts and figures regard- 
ing unification and other current railway 
problems. Then followed a trans-Canada 
tour as C. P.R. observer with the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission. This gave him indis- 
pensable background for the job of 
assistant to C, P. R.’s well-known, and 
well-versed P. C. Armstrong. 

Not long affer the outbreak of war 
came Wallace's first break from rail to 
air. The Ganadian Pacific was organiz- 
ing the Atlantic ferry. Wallace was 
loaned to help. He emerged as Adminis- 
tration Manager. 

When the completely organized and 
smooth-functioning ferry business was 
turned over to the present authoritits, 
Wallace was recalled, appointed special 
representative and spent a good deal of 
his time as observer around Ottawa. 

Later on when the world’s longest 
transportation system decided to give 
wings to its rail routes, the Wallace air 
expérience was not forgotten and he was 
put on the road leading to his present job. 

Don Wallace has travelled extensively 
over practically all the rail lines in Can- 
ada and more recently has made inspec- 
tion tours of the new C. P. R. Air Lines 
which operate well into Alaska. In be- 
tween travels he has found time to con- 
tribute many articles to various publica- 
tions, including two just a few weeks 
ago, on northern air routes, to The Fi- 
nancial Post. 

Mr, Wallace is married, has a family of 
two and lives within easy commuting 
distance of the Canadian Pacific head of- 
fice in Montreal. 


Stop Me if e ee °@ 


A dentist who had heard the where 
abouts of a patient who had skipped, 


-leaving the bill unpaid, sent him this 


note: -°« * 

“Will you please send me the amount 
of your bill and oblige.” 

With no unnecessary delay came this 
answer, “The amount is $14. Respect 
fully yours, ete.” 


The Financial Post 


Member Audit Bureau ef Circulations 
A weekly newspaper, presenting in & 
popular manner reliable information 
investments, business and 


na ] affairs in Canada. 
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in in business and production in August is indicated 
ing month. Rubber industry is now operating at a 
some gain has occurred in flour milling. Meat pack- 
less active in August. The dairy industry recorded 
Raw cotton consumption is appreciably lower 
production greater than in any month since April. 
uction is below July but well over a year ago, Railway 
ded to a somewhat lower Jevel, contrary to seasonal 


The Finaticial Post Business Index at 165.0 for 
August this year is up 1.4 points from July but is 2.9 
points under Alugust last year, according to prelim- 
inary figures. 

Bank deposits, an index of great interest when a 
new Victory Loan drive is about to get started, at 
163.0 for August are up 2.7 points from July and 8.1 
points above a year ago. They are still well below 
this year’s peak. 

Railway freight loadings show a decline in cars 
| joaded and tonnage for the latest month. As com- 
pared with a year ago, the indices at 163.0 and 129.6 
are 1.5 and 1.6 points respectively higher. 

Cotton consumption in Canadian textile mills was 
1§.2 million 1b. in August. This compares with 14.6 
million lb, in August a year ago and leaves the total 
for eight months this year 1.8 million 1b., or 1.2%, 
higher than last year. 

Cigarette consumption continues high. August 
showed a further gain and for the first eight months 
consumption is up 17.3%. 


Bank debits in August totalled $3,480 millions 
against $3,150 millions a year ago. For the first portion 
of this year the total is up $3,574 millions or 14.1%. 
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Benjamin Sadowski, president 
“gd managing director, National 
Wpowrs, Lid, Toronto, appointed a 
"nber of the Motor Vehicle Deal- 
= Advisory Committee. 
= ¥. A. Newman, managing diree- 
@": eppointed president of Federal 


be erected at Sackville, N.B. and 
will be operated by CBC. 

The Third Victory Loan to be 
opened on Oct. 19 with an objective 
of $750,000,000. 

About 225,000 miotorists will be 
affected by the n¢w gasoline ration- 
ing category effective Oct. 1. 





Lambton Loan & Investment Co., 
Sarnia Ont., has appointed G. C. 
Norsworthy as manager and S. A. 
Hyde as secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Norsworthy is a former partner of 
the Toronto investment firm o 
Griffis, Norsworthy Ltd. Mr. Hyd 
has béen ‘with the company for the 
past 28 years, i 
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evision of the Dominion 
Succession Duty Act was 
made at the last Session of 
Parliament and we have repub- 
lished and brought up-to-date 
our booklet ‘Notes on Dom- 
inion Succession Duties.” Your 
estate will probably be affected 
by this Act, Write or telephone 
for a copy of this booklet. 
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New Automobile Sales 


Many of Canada’s 14,000 gar- 
ages have turned to ‘war work to 
overcome the inroads war has 
made in their regular business.. 

Some are making tools, dies, 
fixtures and similar fine machine 
parts. Others are making air- 
plane parts, special truck parts 
and parts for guns. . 

Some have invested thousands 
of dollars in equipment for their 
newly-adopted work; others have 
been able to convert equipment 
which they already had to new 
uses, - 

Take the case of one Toronto 
company which held an import- 
ant dealership and had a large 
and regular volume of automobile 
repair work. 

Converts to Tools and Dies 

Last February the proprietor of 
this garage decided that the for- 
tunes of war were running against 
him. He looked around for some- 

thing essential in wartime. His 
choice was the manufacture ‘of 
tools, dies, fixtures and some pro- 
duction work on a sub-contracting 
basis. He had no special know- 
ledge of what it required to run a 
machine-shop but he did have 
some capital, an idea and willing- 
ness to try something new, 

He started to collect the ma- 





New Wartime Regulations — 


Post Summary of Latest Rulings from Ottawa 


REGISTRATION, REREGISTRA- 
TION AND MARKERS. M. & S. 
Order Transit 3A, Aug. 15. A fee of 
$1 may be charged for the registra- 
tion or reregistration or for the re- 
placement of a marker, Transit 
Cont. G. S. Gray. 


SHEETS AND/OR 
FORGINGS. M. & 8. order S.C. 20, 
Aug. 31. \Any person purchasing 
plates, sheets or forgings must file 
a copy of the purchase order show- 
ing the number of any Dept. of 
M. & S. or other contracts for such 
plates, ete., the uses to which they 
are to be put, and.the allocation 
classification and purchaser sym- 
bols required by Order P.O. 1 for 


PLATES, 


such uses. Steel Cont, F. B. 
Kilbourn. 
os s a 
COPPER WIRE BARS. M. & 5S. 


order M.C. 13A, Sept. 1, Except in 
certain cases no person shall pur- 
chase in any quarterly period more 
than 20% of the amount in weight 
of wire purchased or 20% of the 
amount in weight shipped in the 
form of copper wire rods (which- 
ever weight shall be the greater) 
during the first six months of 1941. 
Metals Cont., G. C, Bateman. 


PARTS FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 
M. & S. order M. V. C. 21A, Sept. 5, 
restricts the production of replace- 
Ment parts for motor vehicles. Mo- 
tor Vehicle Cont. J, H. Berry. 

ee * a 


USED COLLAPSIBLE METAL 
TUBES. W.P.T.B. order A-370, Sept. 
8, revokes order A-199 and makes 
provision for the salvaging of used 
metal collapsible tubes. Adm. of 
Used Goods, S, Godfrey. 

o a * 


NON-FERROUS METAL IN- 
GOTS. M., & S. order M. C. 24, Sept. 
8. No metal ingots may be bought 
or sold without a permit in writing, 
effective Sept. 8, Metals Cont, G. C. 
Bateman. 

s s 7 

HARD FIBRE. M. & S. order C. S. 
34-C-2, Sept. 8, rescinds section 12 
of order C. S, 34-C, dated March 25. 
No person shall, without a permit in 
writing, make more-.tying twine 
containing sisal fibre than 60% of 
the monthly average amount of 
tying twine made by him in the cal- 
endar year @94] and in October not 
more than 50%, Deputy Con. of 


“| Supplies, G. P. Kaye. 
* . oe 


USED COLLAPSIBLE METAL 
TUBES. W.P.T.B. order 175, Sept. 8. 
Except under certain conditions no 
person shall destroy or throw away 
any used collapsible tube and no 
retailer shall sell any preparation 
contained in such tubes unless a 
used one is received. Chairman, 
W.P.TB., Donald Gordon. 

‘+o 


\ 

CRUSHED STONE. W.P.TB. 
order A-387, Sept.'9, amends order 
A-147, respecting maximum prices 
of crushed stone sold by certaifi 
producers, 

* 6 @ 

COPPER, ZINC, TIN, AND OTHER 
CRITICAL MATERIALS. Priorities 
release, No. 5, (Sept. 10. W.P.B., 
Washington, D.C., has issued a sche- 
dule, which becomes a part of Limi- 
tation Order L-126, of manufactur- 
ing specifications of coil or tube as- 
semblies for refrigeration condens- 


_| ets or coolers, as a means of savin 


copper, zinc, tin, ete. . 
* ¢© @°* 


WORK SHIRTS, W.P.T.B. order 
A-399, Sept. 10, regulates the manu- 
facturing, production. and selling 
prices of men’s and boys’ fall weight 
work shirts. Adm. of Work Cloth- 
ing, A. Bradshaw. 


CONVERTED PAPER PROD- 
UCTS, W.P.T.B. order A-389, Sept. 
11, amends order A-@4, of April 16, 
and amendment ordér A-237, June 
12, Adm. of Cony Paper Prod- 
ucts, N, E, Wainwri it, 


BEEF. W.P.T.B. order 106, 
i oath eae 
T.B., Donald Gordon. © 

BEEF. W.P.T.B. order A-303, Sept. 
11, ives the maximum priest be 
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chine shop he needed, getting this 

under way while it was still pos- 
sible to obtain machine tools of’ 
the kind he wanted, some used 
and some new. He organized @ 
separate company to take over 
the new war work, continuing 
with his regular garage work un- 
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ials ranging from shovels to 
brake cylinders and steel bench- 


es, 

der the old name and in & portion oe eeoing 

onc de hy . | machines and equipment used to 

Now he has 26 men, two more repair automobile upholstery are 

than he used to have in his gar- now sewing cases for holding ind 

age, working 20 hours a day turn-| -truments carried in army trucks. 

ing out much-needed tools Yor! parts for 25-pounder guns and for 

war. He obtained sub-contracts gun carriers are being turned out 

for equipment from local prime] ji, its machine shop. 

contractors, depending on his own 

resources to obtain the business. AA Gun Sights 

He tells The Financial Post he now 

has no trouble getting all the} .In Toronto, a large automobile 

work he can handle although most | dealer is now turning out small 

prime contractors were. sceptical | brass gun sights for anti-aircraft 
guns. He has been able to reduce 
the machine time required from 


at first. : 
He has a_ new business ‘that 
seems to be prospering; an enter-| five days to less than five hours. 
prise that will hold its own and} This man was able to arrange a 
keep him going until the war| co-operative enterprise with own- 
ers of certain other machines in 
his immediate neighborhood to 


ends and he can get back into his 
regular business again.. This man, 

supply equipment he was unable 
to get at first. He now has 4 por- 


however, admits that he finds his 
tion of his staff taking training 


new line fascinating and suggests 

that he would like to find some 

way to keep it as a permanent| courses in technical schools. When 
he installed his first machine only 
the shop foreman was able to op- 
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Even Dress Shops 

These are a few. examples of 
steps enterprising garage’ opera- 
tors have taken to offset the dif- 
ficulties war has brought to them. 
The list could be multiplied end- 
lessly. There is, for example, an- 
other kind of work that some havé 
adopted but whick practically 
means retiring from their regular 
business. One man now has & 
chain grocery store in his show- 
room, Another has opened & 
dress shop, apparently because he 
had room and light to spare. Oth- 
ers have opened skating rinks, 
and still others have taken to 
handling household equipment 
such as refrigerators, radios, vacu- 
um cleaners. . 

The examples cited here almost 
all involve substantial amounts of 
capital and enterpride. This is not 
always available, particularly in 
the case of small units employing 
two or three men. 

20 to 25% Casualties 

Many of these have given up, 
one estimate given The Post sug- 
gests perhaps 20. to 25% of the 
garages in operation before the 
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portion of his business. 
Canadian Automotive Trade 


to tenants defaulting rent. Chair- 
man, W.P.T.B., Donald Gordon. 


MAXIMUM \ RENTALS AND 
TERMINATION OF LEASES. W.P. 
T.B. order 183, Sept. 12, gives the 
Rentals Administrator power to! fix 
maximum refits, decide the 
grounds on which and the manner 
in which leases may be terminated 
and other related matters. Chair- 
man, W.P.T.B., Donald Gordon. 


FUELWOOD. W.P.TB. order 36, 
Sept. 12, sets the maximum price 
for sawdust and millwood:in Van- 
couver aréa. Adm. of coal, J. McG 
Stewart. 


pEaer gues. Ae Se Rey etens mee Lot 


that he still has to sell he can sell 
‘in selected cases, picking hig pros- 
pects. He is more careful about 
trade-ins, accepting used cers 
only on a basis that will be profit- 
able to him. Many large garages 
are now advertising for used cars 
to replace those they have sold 
and are not firdirig them easy to 
get. Car owners are proving re- 
Juctant to part with their auto- 


when, large numbers of garages 
closed pretty well gone. 

Garage men have changed their 
ideas of repairing cars. It used to 
be common practice to replace 
ahy part which showed wear, and 
sometimes, it is claimed, some 
that were in good condition. Re- 
pair parts were plen and 
their sale was profitab Now 
anything that_can be used again 


charged for any cut of beef in cer- 
tain specified zones. Adm. of Foods, 
J. G. Taggart. 
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GREY CA8T IRON AND. MAL- 
LEABLE IRON PIPE FITTINGS. 
W.P.T.B. order A-390, Sept. 11, 
regulates the type, size and manu- 
facturing of pipe fittings* except 
pipe fittings for electrical or con- 
duit work, hydraulic or high pres- 
sure use, or accessory fittings for 
radiators and valves. Adm. of Heat- 



































° 
ing, E. J, Leen: i CANNED ners AND VEGE-| war have now closed. is salvaged because repair parts) mobiles, — tae — 
TYPEWRITERS. W.P.T.B. order | TABLES. W.P.T.B. order 186, Sept. Those that are left are busy.| ate scarce and getting scar@er.| even if their gaso ra 


14, gives the maximum pricés which 
may be charged for canned fruits 
and vegetables of the 1942 pack. 
Chairman, W.P.T.B., Donald Gordon, 


FUELWOOD, W.P.T.B. order 40, 


nearing the vanishing point. 


is stressed and has ’ 
Repair work is an Oui the ae 


proved profitablé. Volume is said 

to be down but not in proportion 

to the reduction in gasoline used 
by private motorists. This trend ; 

or *, aye g ee may accelerate as cars grow older.| The ee -. ry fe 

eres 7 1 Capable mechanics are getting} be not too m worri 

bt rnigy Teak A — * scarce with the supply released | loss of his new car sales. Those this year has proved. . 


picrupnore ELECTRICORD™ 


ae fee RECORDING MACHINES | 


Manufacture is cut down to 70% 
of last year’s quota and materials 
are hard to get to turn out even 
this reduced volume.. 

Used Cars Wanted 


A-394, Sept. 11, sets the maximum 
price at which any person may sell, 
buy or rent used, rebuilt or recon- 
ditioned typewritérs, also the maxi- 
mum ‘price which anyone may 
charge for servicing used. types, 
writers. Adm. of Used ;-§. 
Godfrey. eet 
= 


USED INDUSTRIAL SEWING 
MACHINES. W.P.T.B. order A-391, 
Sept. 11, regulates the sale and, 
price of used industrial sewing ma- 
chines. Adm. of Used Goods, 8. 
Godfrey. 



































a o * 
USED DOMESTIC SEWING. MA- 
CHINES. W.P.T.B. order A-+392, 


Sept. 11, régulates the sale and 
price of used domestic sewing ma- 
chines. Adm, of Used Goods, S. 
Godfrey. 3 

* 


PAPER MANUFACTURE. , W.P. 
T.B. order A-307, Sept. 12, regulates| - 
the finishing and processing in the | 
manufacture of paper .to conserve 
power and labor. Adm. of Book and 
Writing Papers, A. P. Jewett. 

2 e * 


DEFAULT OF RENT. WP.TB. 
order 173, Sept. 12, clarifies’ rights 
of landlord to give notice to vacate 


A Steady Share of 
RURAL SALES| 
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By reaching Rural - 
_ Canada with the 
Family Herald and 
Weekly Star’s “‘na- 
“tional” circulation 
you send your sales 
message into more 
than 800,000 © 
- homes. 




























































Today’s increase in. 
farm production 
and subsequent \in- 
crease in . income 
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|. 2, Feb, ‘43 1004 1008 
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118 | 6 5\Bk. Can. Nat... 48/120 119 118 1183 5.8.Greening Wize. 183)1 ase 61) eee+| (188 bid: 211 asked): 
1243) 6 4.6\Bk. Montreal ..| 129,125, 129 1242. 125 .« Growers’ Wile 4...) C= bi we Iealtkase OF 00: ONS anne 
221 /}10 4.5°'Bk. N. Scotia..| ‘ 8/224 221 221 221 2j »  «+-/Gurd, Chas, te+| : ee: : 
212 }10 © 4.7/Bk. Toronto ... 40/212) 212) 212 212 om Sef: TO, PECL er) eas T, U. Vv 
at ieee Ellis ..| ain (6 bid — asked) 2i; .  ...|Gypsum, Lime! 3 a 
4h, . -../Barcelona ..... j sees). Ge bid — asked) ? ' 
50, .  ...(Barker’s Bread|  ..../(.50 bid 1.00 asked) 84; 80c . B\Tamblyn ., ... 15, 10 10 82 < 
12)’ seek SRO, sayal 10} 144 16 16 16 HI 52)/2.50 4.8| Do, pref. .... 13| $24 S28 52h 52 
103 1425c..11'Bathurst Pr...j 515, 1 dik 11 11 135 |. ...!Thayers ... «0% 5)1.25. 1.25 £3135 
Vv eee See 250/1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 -+.(Halifax Fire ..) ....|(14) bid 15 asked) | 24 20 (3.50 ,..{| Do. pref. ..0.| se++| (— bid 35 . 
34, 80e .,./Beath & Sons.) ..../ (5 bid 7 asked) |: ...(Ham, Bridge ., 460; 23 3 2 93 Vi] sees Stores..| «+..| (24. bid 5 asked) 
6i; . .../Beatty Bros, .. 530) 7 8 88 6.2;/Ham. Cot., pf..| ..../(30k bid — asked) 0 .es{ Do. pref. ....]  .0.((144 bid. 15 asked) 
102} 6 5.4) Do. pref. ....  «..:|(109 bid — asked) | 1. SB Vises nee) : | sees |(,65 bid 1.40 asked) sae ro Tailors} ,...| (4% bid 58 asked) 
76 | 7 7| Do. 2nd pref.| ....\(101 bid 110 asked) Paes ees} (70 bid 90-asked) 7.4 » pref. ... 10 96 95 95 95 
oi. ..-/Beauharnois .. | 130! 9% 98 98: 9% eses| (3 bid 34 asked) .../Tooke Bros. ...| eee. / (1.00 bid — asked) 
81 442 7.4\Belding Cort. ..| ....| (80 bid — asked) +« ae | +. ee [Hillerest’ Coll: . +. ++/(.20 bid 2.00 asked) --»| Do are eovs| (15° DIR, 20-asked) 
115} 7 6; Do. pref. ....J..../(115 bid — asked) ..{Hinde & Dauch 45) 13 12) 12) 424 (17 bid — asked) 
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...|Brazilian Tr. ..| 103 10 103 .4 Do. 20% pd..i| ....| (— bid, 8 asked) ... United Distill ~ 600 1.48, 1:06 1.05. 1.05 
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...JBright, T. GG...) ....| (64 bid — asked) 5.3\Imperial Bank.| 1/152 151. 151 151 .»{ Do. (B) pref, ....{ (38 bid. 5 asked) 
6.7| Do. pref......| ....| (90 bid — asked) --. (Imperial ae ....| (— bid — asked) -+.|United Secs. ..| ....| (4 bid — asked) 
6.5|Brit. Amer. Oil} 2009{15 154 15 153 73|50c 5,3\Imperial Oil ..| 3334] 94 9% 94 94 .-- [United Steel ..| 250, 34 3k 3h 3h 
...{B. C, Packers ..j ....| (14 bid 15 asked) 91/40+-171c 5i|Imperial Tob.| 540} 9% 10 9b 92 3| . .../Viau Bise, 4...|  ....| (— bid — asked) 
10,B. C. Power A..| 32} 21 20 20 20 6i/6% 4.5| Do. pref. | | (64 bid 62 asked) ; 8.3] Do. pref. 4+] +++] (45 bid — asked) 
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. . . r. Bronze .. nee — & ’ 
Cc oie eae Ber cet halen ast enn a 2s 2 ..(Walkerville Br.| ..../1.15:bid. 1.20 asked 


"Int, Coal & C..|.  «.../(.25 bid .35 asked) 5.2\W. Koot. Pr. pl -++./(335 Bid — asked) 


...{West, C, Flour. — .,../1.00 bid 1.50 asked : ‘08. Wendigo........ 
gi(CMamell Linen.) «0.1, (4 bid — asked) ; al bee a a ee ee De. pref. .... 04 35 4 2s "01h .00§ 

; 0, ist pref. . oes |(224 bid 283 asked) .6| Do. so seee] - aeeel (— di 1.1) rocers .. 
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6; Do. pref. ....| | ¢.../100 bid — asked) | 1.50 1.05). .../Int. Paints .... a any ee e G . 
7.2|- Do. pref..B...| <...| (34 bid 40 asked)| 15 13 li j2sea "th Dot pret, | 12,,|(42h bid 45 asked) oer e iWinalods Si. A “seal (14d a aa Stet sy ~ a Bh gcogeeee-. 40€ 
6.9'Canada Bud ... 100; 6 52 53 53) 16 103). .../Int. Pap. & P. } e+ee| (— bid — asked) | Do. (B) sss 66/1.25 1.25-1.20-° 1.20 » ‘ a ieee a .07 asked) ; . ae PBUET ics .cvesccee 120+ 
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...|Canada Cement 887, 46 44 4 «4 9.5| Do. pref. .. ...| (— bid — asked)}| “‘}5, ° re e : . I . 064 — .06$ 
Wil Do. pref. ....{ 32} 912 92. 90° 92 7.3\Int. Pete. ....-| 1640) 13% 133 133 133] 3} Solwoodo a dk Sol ot Gerba fo aken fea ae A Sis Vowatis (10 bid 215 asked) 
»giGan. Cr. Stone =|. 9°+| (26 bid — asked) Fink pnt EOE teh Ns El ae ees Mantra . ...(Woods Mfg. pf..| 2...| (— bid — asked) y Bs ee ae ote ga 
4.8|\Cahada Cycle, p/ «--. | (1034 bid — asked) 8.2; Do. pref. ....| 85) 90 87) 86 87) .../¥Yerk Knitting. eee] (3h bid 42 asked) 
...|C, & D..Sugar.| “640, 14 1413) 14 -«.[Int. St. Rity, A.) «...| (— bid 10, asked) ..-| D0, Ist pref. | ....| (— bid — asked) : Brown 

oe Fore, (A).| 160} ¥e. ait! 154 153 vet Onn gaa i re = eee 73:Zellers Gal bid SY eee Ws es 
6} Do. (By) 5... ...| (1 bid — asked) e+ [Int. : ss ss ee] eae . ‘ ‘ eo 
..:/Can, Iron ...:. wes| 450 bid — asked) ; veo| Do. (B) ...--1 580/05 05.05. .05 50 6.2] Do. pref. .... 30; 24 Hie 24 24 Calmont 
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be een ‘ Quotations: #1941. § 1940, 1939, -\ * 1938, 122113 Commoil. 26203 ees. 


~-330| 344 334-33 - 333 ‘ 4On account of arrears. 3 ‘se Dalhousie er een bd . asked’ : . . 
obs 7 = a a a i J, K, L ® Participating. t Paid in 1941, 4 Paid in 1942 to date. ; ; i eee ; “ * ee a Unlisted Mines ” 
sa5| 77 1 1RTT -+./Jam. Pub, Ser..| ....|(— bid 12)! asked) |. ° Net after corporate income tax paid in 1942 to. date. Ke es aa) Heme a ee i ee PER My SO 
~ 5/1123 110) 1103 1104 7, Do. pref. .... 5100 100 100 100 | ‘ ; “555 A aS ee ae ee Bid Ask Bid Ask Bid 
es.| (8 bid — asked) -../Kelvinator .... eos-| (623 bid 7 asked) “ . ‘01 Grease Creek Pete ...... 004 bid . % ‘Albany R Magnet C .17  y 
11] 7 62| Do.-pref. ....J% “s:../(108 bid — asked) . see (La. St. John Pr,| a6 4 4. 4 ; 08 040 Hargal.;........ 60... (.... bid 1... asked) (Old) 01 .03 Lake : ew Sur ; Oct 
5| .  .../Can. Steamsh’ 632, 61 7 6h 7 1.20 7.4\Lake of Woods. 10} 16 16% 16) 164 igh Sarcee. .... . 074 07 074) , (New) 06 .06 Martin B 03 , D Oct 
2511250 9.2) Doi pref. ....] 373 262 27 268 26% 6.1, Do, pref. ....|  s.. (115 bid — asked) jome.......-.., 2% 62.31 2.21 2.31 | Amal Kir .034 .04) : Mat . nano ¢ Sept 
44/40+-10c.10;Can, Vinegars:  ....| 46 bid 52 asked) 7.4.Landed Bank “| 5| 47) 54 54 54 02 102 Anoki 01 .03 | Dona seated Mat Que Do.. Sept 
49! 4 8'Can. W. Cable. 15} 49 50 49 «49 2 70-+-30c 10i\Lang, J. A. ..|°  ..../(81 bid 153 asked) . Segur..... j : "084 | Aquarius 12 J McMarnac | Sept 
14f 2 14,2) Do.: (B) secee] © ease | (14 bid 17h asked) | *3. " . . a»-/Langley’s ..... | weve] (— bid — asked) flodel.......... keses Ae Says Arjon ; 02 .03 - Mof Hal N .01 . “00; 0. 
1041'6,50 6.2; Do, pref. .. +.+-|(104) bid — asked) »..| Do. pref. ....] ..../€19 bid 24) asked) i veseee (04 Did .05 asked _| Armistice .02 .05 ; Mosher .04 .05i 
80°. °*..1\€an, Bakeries... 200|1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 9.9 Laura Secord.. 570} 88 83 8 B88 a Feinvore Naetas (.024 bid .... asked) Argosy 03... 008 | McManus .00j .01) 
f8siet.50 sei eee], 252' 60, 60, 60 60 : . -«e(Legare, pref. .. I (8 bid = asked) eeee 024 bi Area 46 x 
i ( 3 as ’ 
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De: pret. «n.d 5, BOR OO, OO, 00. 00.4: SIR CRE oss. Legare: pret, 0 scien JE, AU RAE ae BE OT eR BE RE EE ll SS eC OE, . be iN ee eS Mal 

6 5{Can, Bk. Com.. 116/116 120’ 116 119 | ..(Levy Bros. ....| Tae 3s 
.'. ...\Can. Breweries 150/1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 ‘i -»./Lindsay, C. W.. (64 bid — asked) 
12.6, Do, pref. .,.. 5, 28 278 27) 274 vveef. DO. pref, .<.. -...| (50 bid —-asked) ‘ Anglo-Huronian.. ...... 
4-50 7\Can. Bronze ..| ....|(— bid 29) asked) 6.3\Loblaw (A) ... 486) 193 20 192 193|No. j we aveses, G25 bid 50 asked) | NO ..25 | 25 Petrol Oil& Gas ...... (.... -... asked Brock 03 .04 
4.8} Do, pref. .... +...|/(105 bid — asked) 7.2} Do. (B) ..s0e 158; 162 18) 174 174] No *; : BIRD sackxkss gs? aseres Jf. . . Clif Cons .10) .12. 
4 10,.Can. Canners..|- 260) 54 5 5 é -02 : Asify.......... ee UB Si. tay. oo 2 Se ea eee ae stad 01} bid. Can Rad .. .06- 
16 |1+20ce 6.6] Do. ist pfd.. 45| 18 18% 183 : ‘ ia Quebec... ...... (.... bid .02 asked) ‘Se ee fee ee ae Mee : Cent Man 01. .02 
8 160+20ce 91} Do. 2nd pfd.| 125, 82 84 Bi : M 85 Gist 101.20} ,8 28, mas Can....... ee ; ‘9 | Cheminis 02 .024 
43} .° .../Can. Car & F'y 275} 52 6 © 33 . : 


~ ; 4, Clonmel 1.45 1.50 
9214/1.75 7| “Do, pref. .... 165; 25° 25 25 25 1.00 1.00} . .». [Mackenzie Air . ss {— bid — asked) 
ij]. 
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Ray 8 8°. .08 | Atho New .. .01k 
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214/1+-1 8\Can. Celanese .| 8524 25 24 25 2 ...|Mackin, Steel . eeee| (— bid 34 asked) eee ae 
1181/7-+1.15e 63| Do. pref. 2 25)122 122 122 122 65 60; 5 83) Do. pref. .... +.+»| (35 bid 15 asked) 
21k 1 4.6) Do. Rights .. ee. |(214 Did 223 asked) 16 114/75c .../Maclaren Pr... 100; 114 124 124 123 
15 | 2 13.3\Can. Convert... eee+| (15 bid 17 asked) 7 $i. --.|M. L. Gardens .| 5 
; 6|Can. Cottons a eee» |(— bid 100 asked) 6 41'40c ..4 Do. pref. ..... { 40! 
5.2; Do. pref. ....| «+-.|(1144 bid — asked) | 3.00 1.00; . .../Maple Leaf M..| 331 
-».(Can, Dredge ...| 75; 118 11d 14 11d St. 84 pool’ 0, Bret, ve, 5a 
6\Can. Fairb. pf..| «+.| (98 bid —‘asked)| 15% 15 |804-2ke S|Maritime Tele.  ..../ (15 bid — asked) 
....Can. For. Inv...|  sss.| (— bid 20 asked)| 17 163/70c 4. : ae Sas ves] (16 bid — asked) 
7.6; Do. pref..-.... eoe-|(105 bid — asked) | 418 143, . ek ess-| (20 bid — asked) 
2081; 8 3.7,Can. Gen. Elec. eee. (151 bid — asked) 9 95) 7 .4|- Do. Sa ..../ (964 bid — asked) 
61; 50c 7.4,Can, G. Inv. .. e++-| (6% bid 74. asked) 4 2i'.. is . 3295, 3% 4 3” 64 
3[10c ....(Can. Ind. Alc..j 485) 38 38 31 34 it, a -| -2675| 125. 13 12) 13 
21}10c ...] Do. (B) ...0. 150} 34 34 33 34 i +»-|McColl Fron, .. 185, 33 45 33 4) 
136 | 6 4.4.Can. Indust. B.. ee. (— bid 132 asked) 7| Do. pref. . 60 86 85) 85 85) 
1 4.4; Do. pref. .... 7j159 157 157 157 |. ..+.|Mlelchers .,. ..]  »s+-|. (1 bid 11 asked) 
... (Can. Int. L Tr.|  oee.|(.10 bid .15 asked) 10.9! Do. pref. .... | (5 bid 53 asked) 
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IVER sere oan td. { 85 Cariboo Geld... "250 an: = 85 ‘eee intion of Canada) Stock Quotations 
‘00 00 Purvew Amal’. 271.2. (Coop hig Cae Sept. 22, 1942 Dee to 
Copper... se... “hid 121) asked) Publie Utility _ Int. ; 
See eee : et. : seevetne een GO be 5 Issues: Rate Due abla Asked Bia dene in ioe apie we 
CSS CRT ae (.... bid 023 asked ve : elt. «ees 12 . . . 22 Sept. 15 , 
: ) i . randview......  ...... €. Nt Cari 20) 223 21 Miscellaneous Stecks: Bid Ask. Chge. 
693 723. ¢93| Atlas Steels 7% pref... 106 107) .. 
99 101 99 | Braritford Roofing, c. . 3% 6 
105° 107 =—-:105 *Can, Gen. Rubber, pfd.. .. 22 
1094 Can. Mach., new com, . s ft 
105 CPR. 4% p. (Spar)... 2 .. 
98 Cawthra Apts., pid. ... 3 
1034 106 Century Finance, com,. i SS 
100 Claude Neon, 7% pfd... 1 12 
101 Collingwood Term., pf. aa 
39 99 Do, 
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| 2 5.1! Do, pref. ....|  e«./(384 bid — asked) ...[Mercury Milis.| | i8! 2)--2) 2) 2h oe 10, 024. 03.024 025 ‘on len Bite er “oriad aii, se Peee 48 
{1 8 Can. Lt. & Pr.. 5} 13 12) 124 12) étaacchell, EO.) e-.| (— bid 46 asked) : cote, te . it «* Island ' big ee ee ae . Pwr. .. 5 
7| . ..,|Can. Locomo...| 40) 707 2 7 7 ...|Mitcheil, Robi.| "215, 13. 12%. 122. «118 ek ere, cote ' ever 30 30 ia : 


45 ;4c _...\Can, Marconi., e+++|(.50 bid .80 asked) 14 1221.20 94/Mod. Contain. ; 61+ -{(134 bid 16 asked) eo. Kootenay Belic .. is bia” Bios . \. -5 
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- Siena tuck ete : *Dom. Gas \& EL 63 
10 {50+70c.10,Can. Oil ......]  «s+|(12 bid 144 asked) | 99 90-15. i ; ng Seas} : : MeGillivray Creek ...... : - 
105;| 8 7.6, Do. pref, ....| ...,|(100 bid 115 asked)| 42. 4,0”) Sr ingamaeen acait, iS wed aantee 


Gatineau Pwr. . 5 
.-.(Can. Pacific ., 53 58 58] 65 48) 2 | Do. pref. . ‘es one 
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#2 000009090009.999 


i. : j ‘ Minto Mines..... J 005 a’Do., A 

«|  @eee) 8 BIG -——A5SkCC) | & *.4h ..VO COMP DIPG.....6 oes eee cee - «s* § . * sees 32 
ate vee] geee| (35 bid 70 asked) alartic.... 39 ‘ ros 00f Nicola... ... 0... «.0... . sited 

eee-((.15 bid .20 asked) 67 65! 4 6.2 Montreal ae «++-| (63 bid — asked) 


: < res B ..ceses 38 

3 bi , \ (,... bid 1,00 asked . : aS. «s « . Oo. . a 
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Base Metals Get 


Steps to remedy the existing labor 
shortage at base metal mines are de- 
finitely part of the labor programme 
laid out for coming months, the min- 
ing industry is learning. In line with 
plans laid down, ‘it is expected gold 
mines will be called on to make 
some further reduction in their labor 
forces to help bridge the gap for 
their fellow base metal mines. 

Further “sacrifices” of workers by 


diy peetbrepeerer ns RCS 4 
fill base metal. mine requirements, 


the: gold mines may soon be a 


to’ release some of their men, s 


men without heavy reeponaibuitine. 


Closing of 31:gold mines so far this 
year—as reviewed elsewhere— has 
already meant a substantial contri- 


bution in manpower to the require-: 


ments of war industry. The closing 


- the gold mines could be more in the | 4 


nature of a permanent solution of the 
base metal mines’ problems than 
those in the past, it is suggested, but 
there is no‘certainty on this point 
as yet. In the past, mine operators 
have felt employment of fewer men 
by the gold mines didn’t necessarily 
mean more workers for base metal 
mines. Men were leaving base metal 
mines too and the whole industry 
was suffering. With the new policy 
under National. Selective Service, 
however, the plan is to keep all 
miners employed as miners—prefer- 
ably in base metal mines. 
Base Metals Definitely Short 

How far gold mines may expect 
to see their labor forces depleted re- 
mains to be seen. That base metal 
mines could well use considerable 
numbers of miners—and will want 
more—is common knowledge. The 
decisions of Consolidated Smelters, 
Hudson Bay and International 
Nickel Co. to use women on surface, 
wherever feasible, testifies to just 
how short the labor supply has been 
running at base metal mines. Pro- 
duction has suffered at several west- 
ern mines and as far east as Sherritt 
Gordon. With International Nickel 
Co. working toward completion of a 
major expansion programme costing 
$35 millions, base metal mine labor 
requirements will be on a growing 
scale. Labor will tend to “stay put” 
now at base metal mines under selec- 
tive service. There have been some 
deferments on call-ups for base 
metal miners and gold miners now 
called up will be given the alterna- 
tive of joining the armed forces or 
going to base metal mines. 

Gold Mining Essential 

While labor of gold mines is thus 
being classed as definitely less es- 
sential than that of base metal mines, 
there is no hint that gold mining will 
be done away with as an industry. 
Gold mines have anticipated the 
labor shortage for some time and 
while many of the less prolific pro- 
ducers have been forced to close, it 
seems likely that the farge producers 
will be-able to continue though per- 
haps on a much reduced scale. There 
will probably be a greater emphasis 
on the part of the individual mine 
to let advance development go be- 
hind in the hope of catching up after 
the war, 

There has been no great degree of 
compulsion as yet but with the set- 
ting. up of National Selective Ser- 
vice the path has been laid for 
directly diverting men from gold 
mining to base metal mining rapidly. 


from these operations, however, 
probably did not-go into. other min- 
ing: operations in the majority of 
cases, it is now thought. With 
National Selective Service, further 
men released will be definitely 
channelled in that direction. 
Machinepower as. well .as..man- 
power may be channelled to aid the 
base metal mines maintain ‘produc- 
tion at peak levels and to increase 
it wherever possible. With . gold 
mines closing down, considerable 


find it advantageous to use more 
mechanical. ‘equipment should; it de 
made available. - 


The Week in Gila 


From Our Own Correspondent 


CALGARY. — Outstanding news 
from Turner Valley is the confirma- 
tion of the Madison limestone ob- 
jective at Northwest Hudson Bay 
No. 8, most ‘southerly test yet» to 
reach the lime in this field. The 
Madison contact was made ata 
depth of 8,214 ft. 

Northwest H. B. No. 8 was drill- 
ed on a site with a surface elevation 
of 4,136 ft. above sea level. Lime 
contact at’8,214 ft., therefore, results 
in a Madison elevation of 4078:-ft: 
below ‘sea level, well above the 
level at which edge-water was en- 
countered at south valley wells two 
to three miles to the north. 


In “Open Country” 

The well is located: in- the centre 
of the 80-acre site, about three- 
eighths of a mile south west of 
Northwest H.B. No. 6, current most 
southerly producer in the field, and 
is only quarter of.a mile north of 
the Grewer No. 1 and Brown Oil 
Corp. No. 6 wells, which were sus- 
pended at 1,215 ft. and 4,511 ft. re- 
spectively more than two years ago 
because geological - information 
available at the time indicated ‘the 
wells might reach the Madison ‘too 
deep to escape water. The ‘results of 
drilling at Northwes¢H.B..No. 8 may 
result in resumption. of drilling at 
these two sats. 


New Biit- Deis: Well 
Location for British Dominion 
No..5 well has been staked in L.S:D. 
5 17-21-3w5, offsetting the big Atlas- 
B.D. No. 2 producer to the north and 
three-eighths ‘of a mile-northwest of 
the drilling. Atlas-B.D. No.3. well. 
Atlas-B.D,’-No. 2 is currently the 
most n@rtherly. producer inthe field. 
The new site,. first to.be staked 
in section 17 since British: Dominion 


Oil & Development. Corp. sceibten 
full interest in the options on 560 
acres from Home Oil, will be drill- 
ed-on a 50-50 basis by British Do- 
minion and Home Oil, each provid- 
ing half the drill-costs and sharing 
equally in production. The well is 
to be started soon, using one of the 
two. heavy .duty rotary. rigs pur- 
chased’ by the recently organized 
British Dominidén subsidiary, British 
Dominion’ Drilling Co. 

It is-understood that; for the B.D. 
No. 5 well at least, the B.D. Drilling 
Co, ‘will sublet the drilling contract 
to the Anglo*Canadian subsidiary, 
Drilling ‘Contractors’ Ltd. The sub- 
contractor will rent and:use a B.D. 
Drilling Co. rig for-the job. 


Foothilis Pushes North 

Second new north*extension area 
location. is that for Foothills No; 15, 
to’ be drilled’ in LS.D.. 7 4-21-3w5, 
quarter-of a mile north ofthe, Foot- 
hills No. .10- producer’ and three- 
eighths :of a mile northwest of ‘the 
Major No.9 producer. ‘The new key 
location is believed to lie. in approxi- 
mately the same ‘structural position 
as Major No. $—that is, just east of 
the Turner Valley structural crest. 
The new well will be drilled under 
oo by: the Royalite Oil Co. 

x at e 

Drill in Athabaska 

The Athabaska area in ‘northern 
Alberta is in the news with an- 
houncements of initial. drill-sites by | 4 
two ‘groups in the vicinity of the 
town of ‘Athabaska: The Athabaska |‘, 
Oil & Gas Syndicate has taken out 
drilling -permit ‘for its initial Atha- 
baska. well for L.:S.D; 14 °10-66-23w4, 
three-eighths ofa mile southeast of 
the Atha-Dome No. 2 well, and four 
miles west of Athabaska town. The 
well is ona 20,000-acre permit held 
by Athabaska Syndicate. 

Deca No, 1 site. has been staked 


‘lon LS.D. 1:4-66-22w4th, about seven 
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miles northwest of. Atha-Dome 2 
and about. three miles north of the 
town of Athabaska. This well is on 
a 20,000-acre reservation taken by 


Davies Petroleums Ltd. It is not}~ 


known just. when drilling is to get 
under way at the two new sites. . 

The .Atha-Dome No. 2 -test. was 
drilled to 2,504 ft. several years ago, 
with fairly heavy gas flows showing 
at 1,315 and 4,677 ft., with an initial 
oil flow of about’15 bbls. daily of 
12.1 degreé gravity crude from .a 
sand between 1;650 and 1,700 ft, It is 
believed commercial ofl and gas 
production canbe developed from 
these. zones; using modern develop- 
ment methods. 

/ ‘s e 

Major and Taber 

Major “Oil Investments, a leader 
in the pioneering development in 
the north. Turner Valley extension 
area, is branching out to the Tabéy 


| area. The group, through’ a‘subsidi- 


IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada Lid., 


Factory: Galt, Ont. — Sales Offices: 


Toronto and Montreal. 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS IN CANADA. 


MONTREAL 


ary, Major.Oil Investments (Taber) 
Ltd,, has acquired. 3,240 acres in the 
area, and is completing plans for an 
initial two well drilling programme. 

Financing will be‘by means ofa 
debenture issue with share bonus. 
The first two sites are as follows: 
Major-Taber ‘No. 1 in L.S.D. 12 9-9- 
17w4 (five miles west and a mile 
south of the Standard Taber-Prov- 
ince discovery ' producer); and 
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up remarkably well when ‘the: seri-| Coamor 


ousness of labor losses already ex-|! 


perienced is taken, vate account. 
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Gold ‘Mines, ‘in. exploration ‘on ‘the }: 


two bottom levels has failed to’ re- 
veal ore coniparable to that on: the 


upper levels and a-search is now g0-| (MANI 
_| ing ahead in an: effort-to locate new | 


ore sources, ‘the eenys ssnal| ana 
report states... ~ 


Improvement-in the. company’s ti: 


nancial position is shown by. balante 


‘sheet as at Apr. 30, 1942. If ore for 


future operations should not - be 
found, it appears that considerable 
working capital will remain‘on hand 
in addition to the mill.’ Advances of 
$150,577 from ‘McKenzie Red’ Lake 
as ‘at Apr. 30, 1941, have been retired 


ges i gues 2 SB 


all except $7,806 while working}, 


capital ss oo at ne %, 
suet 
; * e. os 

Goodrock Gold Mines copheté 
that its small mill. and all necessary 
ancillary equipment have now beep 
transported’ to its tungsten: prospect 
in ‘the Gordon Lake area, N.W.T. 
Crew has been doubled ‘to: facilitate 
mining operations. : 

Dominion ° Government geologists: 


‘| are reported to have found scheelite | - 


veins: on. adjoining ground: and: an 


additional - six’ claims “have. been 


staked. covering ‘these'- showings. 
The. cost to Goodrock was’ only ‘the 
cost of recording: the new. Poe, it 
is stated, 
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Processin; 


With - regular. mica . ‘mining now 
under ‘way in’the Eau Claire area, 30 
thiles. east: of. North Bay, operators 


have been. giving their: attention. to 


marketing and ‘two. processing plants 
have ‘now: been placed‘in use. 

One: plant has been set up at Mat- 
tawa by: Inspiration Mining & De- 


-vélopment’Co. which is’ mining mica 
‘on. holdings optioned: from Norman 


Vincent, ‘Toronto: Other processing 
plant has been.sét up. at. Bonfield 
by ‘the: Amic. Syndicate which is 
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ely 25% over dealers’ bid prices 


{Teal to June 30, 


_ Drilling Wells — Prices and Depths.’ 
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“Perzed Price. ; tAcreage royalty. 


Major-Taber No. 2,-in LS.D. 1:11-9- | 


17w& (two ‘and a half ‘miles south- 
west of Taber-Province). 


Deis Situation 

Over a year ago Alberta Cina 
ment issued an order under which 
holders of Provincial petroleum and 
natural gas leases would be’ can- 


celled out unless development. was | 


started on the leases by Sept. 1, 1942, 
The deadline Many hundreds 
of leaseholders unable ‘to secure 


‘Don’ t let it be: 
“too little—too late” 
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property, 
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Unable to ‘finance; equipment sold: 
; to after war. 


Plows Established 
For Eau Claire Mi ied Output: 


ana about 
30 {and trimming. 


100 Men in Area 
Around 100 men are stated to 
in the Claire area now. ei 
working producing: scopee tee 
the Purdy mine, Inspiration, Amic 
and Mattawa—or prospecting in the 
general area. About 70 claims: have 


dozen girls for cutting 


been staked in all. 


To facilitate development and ef- 
fect economics, the Amic and Mat- 
tawa Syndicates are to be merged 
unit for unit into one large company 
to ‘be formed immediately. The new 
company will be called Mica Consoi- 
idated Mines, it is understood. It will 
also hold options on other properties 
in the area and will carry on pro- 
cessing and marketing of mica for 
others as well as on its own-account. 

In co-operation with Wesley Block 


Seal 


Mr. F. B. Kilbourn, 
“Every possible step must be 
"scrap metal required for th 
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In Times Like These 


you ate obliged more than ever before to 
conduct your affairs with care. 
There is increased need for Banking 
Services—enquire as to those which ag 
be helpful to you. 
YOUR BANKING NEEDS 
will be efficiently served 
the Branches this 
, THROUGHOUT CANADA 
and NEWFOUNDLAND, 
the WEST INDIES, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
and LONDON, ENG. 


‘NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 —Over.a Century of Service 


& Co. of New York, a grading and; Muscovite or white mica is th 
selling subsidiary is being set up in| product of the Eau Claire region an 
New York City and a New York] is stated to be particularly desirabl 
State charter has been taken out} at this time due to the recent diffi 
under the name of the Verona Corp. | culty of securing supplies fro 
Officers have not been elected as yet. | Madagascar. 


Copyright 1942, Wichwir Spencer Sigel Company, j 


Rains Hell on Axis 


Steel Controller, says;— 


taken to make available the 
@ prosecution. of the war.” 
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at The Windsor because of. its 
convenient location and its well- 
established reputation for courtesy, 
_, comfort and service. 


” The Windsor Is recognized os the 
proper place for business and 
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py GORDON M.GRANT ~* 
=i on by urgent need of 
production sources and en- 
ed by two recent price 

. Canada has been making 

erable progress in its 
search. It is doubtful if 

: could ever fully meet 
: os of this strategic 
 a|--so much could be used— 

is hoped new sources will 

: a way toward filling our 
“imum requirements, 

tungsten showings have 
», turned up in Canada since 
“goed for tungsten became 
wally urgent. Perhaps the num- 
of tungsten finds runs into the 
vadreds by now. But despite 
* degree of prospecting suc- 
= it may be only the odd prop- 
ey which will make money on 
his scarce “machine tool metal.” 
Numerous gold mines, however, 
ye undertaking production and 
sil turn the metal out as a war 
efort even though little or no 
it will be realized. 
Emerald “Tops” 

The most outstanding tungsten 
fod of the war in Canada so far 
undoubtedly the Emerald prop- 
ety of Iron Mountain Mines, lo- 
wied eight miles from Salmo, 
pitish Columbia. In fact, this 
property is — oy some au- 
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“The -Berkeley” in 
Montreal meets 
every demand of 
the casual and the 
seasonal visitor. Quiet and rest- 
ful in atmosphere, it is held in 
esteem as Montreal's first hotel 
for hospitality and service. Its 
Dining-Room, serving delicious 
food, is a popular rendezvous fér 
dinners and social occasions. 


Make your acquaint- 
ance with this fine hotel 


next time you visit 
Montreal! 


Single Rooms — 3.50 
Double Rooms — 6.00 


Sherbrooke Street 
near Drummond. 


MONTREAL 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 


thorities as the best tungsten 


property yet found on the North| Lak 


American continént:. The govern- 
ment has taken over operation of 
the property for duration (on a 
royalty basis, it is understood), 
and a mill is planned. Mill capa- 
city of 200 tons daily rather than 
a previously mentioned 100 tons 
is being considered, it is learned. 
‘Ore grade is reported as relative- 
ly good and work already has 
outlined perhaps $2 millions worth 
of ore. It is expected a shaft will 
be put down to open up the prop- 
erty at depth but first production 
will likely come from an open 
pit. Diamond drilling to.deter- 
mine the extent of the property 
is underway. This property was 
brought to the attention of the 
Dominion authorities by the War 
Metals Advisory Committee. 
Two Préducers 
While the Emerald is Canada’s 
most promising “tungsten prop- 
erty, at least two “straight” tung- 
sten producers are already in op- 
eration. At. the Red Rose tung- 
sten property of Consolidated 
Smelters, near Hazelton, B.C., a 
75-ton mill is operating steadily. 
A second tunnel has been 
driven at a point 250 ft. below the 
first at this property, enlarging 
the scope of operations. Produc- 
tion commenced last January. 
Tungsten Mines Produces 
Down in Nova Scotia, the Ven- 
tures - Guysborough’ controlled 
Tungsten Mines Ltd, is now in 
regular production. Milling was 
decided on when the Japs entered 
the war and it appeared that 
tungsten supplies from China 
would be cut off. Development 
carried out previous to that time 
had shown a considerable tonnage 
of tungsten-bearing material and 
while it seemed that little in the 
way of profit might be realized, 
the Ventures interests felt that a 
worthwhile contribution to, the 
war. effort could be made by turn- 
ing out tungsten. Production 
with a 100-ton mill commenced in 
mid-1942 and 100 to 120 tons are 
currently being treated. Plans for 
expanding production to 300 tons 
daily ‘are in abeyance pending 
further work. Plans call for carry- 
ing operations to greater depth to 
get a better idea of the extent of 
the deposit and to provide further 
sources from which to draw ore: 
Consolidated (Tungsten - Tin 
Mines which has the Regal Silver 
mine on Silver Creek, near Ille- 
cillewaet, Omineca Mining Divi- 
sion, B.C., completed..a mill late |- 
last year but is not producing at 
present. 


Government Mills 


Besidés straight tungsten op- 

erations, several government cus- 
tom mills have either been estab- 
lished or proposed for tungsten 
production. Hollinger Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines has erected a 
120-ton mill to treat scheelite ore 
found in its ores in the Porcupine 
area, 
» The Bureau of Mines at Ottawa 
pioneered treatment of tungsten 
concentrates in Canada. Its ore 
dressing laboratories were suited 
for this type of work and a steady 
stream of concentrates from a 
number of gold mines has flowed 
for approximately a year. . 

The Quebec government, co- 
operating with the Dominion gov- 
ernment authorities, has. estab- 
lished a new plant for treatment 
of tungsten concentrates at Val 
d'Or, Quebec. 

Beaverhouse Mill? ° 

It has been reported but not 
confirmed that the certain in- 
terests plan to erect a mill on 
the Beaverhouse Lake property 
in the Larder Lake area, following 
discovery of tungsten values on 
that property. Such a mill could 
handle custom work from neigh- 
boring mines in the Kirkland 
Lake area, it is suggested. « 

International Tungsten Mines— 
formerly Slave Gold Mines—has | P’ 
a 60-ton mill on its property in the 
North West: Territories but fi- 
nances have not been available 
for steady production, Other prob- 
lems are reported complicating 

' the picture for this property. The 
| outlying location, for one thing, 
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rock Gold Mines, in the Gordon 
e area, recently secured a 
small 10-ton mill and plans pro- 
duction, 

Quartz Veins a Key 

Quartz veins are a likely place 
to find tungsten values, This is 
probably why so many Canadian 
gold mines have found sotne 
scheelite ore in their mines. A 
considerable number of gold 
mines have now either completed 
or are planning special facilities 
for recovery of tungsten values, 
Among these are Bralorne Mines, 
Little Long Lac Gold Mines, Sul- 
livan Consolidated, McKenzie 
Red Lake Gold Mines, Aunor, 
Delnite Minés and Preston East 
Dome. 

McWatters has opened up a 
tungsten showing in its workings 
and Pickle Crow Gold Mines has 
tungsten in its north zoné with 


steps for recovery now under con- 
sideration. ‘ 


ported in prospect with work re- 
sumed since Consolidated Smelt- 
ers ca hak operations there a 
short while ago, At the adjoining 
Tungsten King property, samples 
taken have shown’ eet of 
tungsten.” i 
In the Cariboo area, Cariboo. 
Hudson Gold Mines,  aieed down 
for some time, has been found to 
carry tungsten values in its veins. 
Pioneer has joined with several 
eastern Canada mining companies 
to open up a B.C. scheelite prop- 
erty and interesting values have 
been encountered in driving an 
adit. A mine may be opened up, 
Wartime Metals Corp., the Dor- 
inion Government-owned m 
corporation, is reported examin- 
ing, a scheelite showing in the 
Tulameen section of Similkameen 
mining division, B.C., owned by 
Princeton people. Tungsten has 


Emerald Mine Near Salmo 
Best Find to Date—Govern- 
ment May Install 200-ton 
Mill Instead of Previously 

Suggested 100-ton Unit 


Leaving gold mines out of con 
sideration, British Columbia and 
the Maritimes are considered per- 


haps the best places to “seek| 


straight tungsten mines. The con- 
tact on which the Emerald deposit 
was found near Salmo is consid- 
ered an important location bet for 
further deposits and intensive 
prospecting has been reported in 
the general area recently. 
Premier Has Prospect” 

Premier Gold Mining Co. has 
had a crew at work in the district 
south of Nelson at Stewart Lake 
while the Venango property six 
miles west of Nelson also has 
tungsten showings which may: be 
important, 

Tungsten showings have been 
widespread in British Columbia. 
In the Bridge River area, some 
tungsten ore has been shipped 


been found at the Esperanza mine, 
Portland Canal area. 


N. 8, Working 

In the Maritimes, Nova Scotia 
has been carrying on tungsten re- 
search and property investigation, 
it is understood. With Tungsten 
Mines, a producer in the area, 
there is some tungsten experience 
of value if further properties are 
found. 

In New Brunswick, experts 
have been going over the old 
Burnt Hill mine run by N..~A. 
Timmins Corp. last war. It is 
doubtful, “however, if sufficient 
values remain to warrant resum- 
ing production. 

Up in the Yukon, Yellowknife 
and Gordon Lake areas, a num- 
ber of discoveries have been 
made but tungsten production is 
not so large as yet. The Dominion 


have been in the retinas 
area this year but it is not known 
what success has been met with. 
Several hundred tungsten-bear- 
ing veins have been located in this 
area and small mills were mooted 
some time ago for one or two 
small properties. 


Manitoba Pisdading 
In Manitoba there have been 
a considerable number of tungs- 


ten finds made. The old Jack Nutt | high- 


Apex property has been found to 
carry tungsten values. At least 
two tons of tungsten-bearing ore 
have been shipped recently. A 


small mill is reported planned and | ¥. 


a three-compartment shaft is be- 
ing sunk to deyelop showings at 
depth. 

Finds have been reported 
around Falcon Lake, Man. 

Ontario and Quebec — posses- 
sors of large numbers-of quartz 
veins—have had a considerable 
number of tungsten discoveries 
besides those reported at gold 
mines. Development will be 
necessary to determine if they 
are sufficiently high grade to 
warrant production plans at the 
increased price for tungsten. One 
interesting discovery has been 
reported from the Sudbury area. 
Other discoveries have been made 
on the Kiryan and Republic 
Tungsten properties in Grenfell 
twp., not far from Kirkland Lake, 
while a new discovery is being 
opened up on surface near the 
‘boundary of Maisonville twp., 
next door to Grenfell. 


Toburn Works at Amos ‘ 
Toburn Gold Mines is opening 
up at surface a tungsten find at 
Amos, Quebec. Siscoe Gold Mines 
is taking over control of the ad- 
jacent Siscoe Extension property 
whose surface dump has scheelite 
showings. In Dasserat twp., Don- 
hurd Prospecting Syndicate re- 
ports a discovery of tungsten. 
Considerable testing of tungsten 
prospects in eastern Canada has 
been carried out this summer and 
by late fall it will likely be known 
which ater the best possibilities. 


Macassa Finding: New Ore 


Results at Adjoining Kirkland Lake Mine Important Too 


From Our Own Correspondent 

KIRKLAND LAKE.-~— While ex- 
ploratory development in recent 
months has been limited, Macassa 
Mines has exposed new ore in the 
upper regions of the mine and it is 
believed that despite limited de- 
velopment, proved reserves can be 
maintained by this work on the 
upper levels together with work 
along the main break at the 4,250-ft. 
level. 

On the upper levels of the mine 
in the section below the 1,500-ft. 
horizon, drilling to the south in the 
hanging wall zone has made a num- 
ber of ore intersections over a dis- 
tance of 360 ft. to the south, 

Open New Shoots 

A crosscut has been driven to the 
south at the 2,000-ft. level and at 
a point 150 ft. to the south, ore 
lengths —of flat-lying structure — 
totalling 50° ft. averaging 0.80 oz. 
across 4,5 ft. and 44 ft. running 0.35 
oz. across 3.7 ft. have been opened 
up. At 300 and 360 ft. south, ore 
lengths of 97 and 70 ft., respectively, 


have been opened up grading 0.85 
oz. gold across widths of 5 ft. 

Similar development is to be pro- 
ceeded with on the 1,875 and 2,125-ft. 
levels where like drilling results 
have been secured, 


Half Qs. Ore at 4,125 

Lateral development is to be pro- 
ceeded with on the 4,250-ft. level 
along the main break. On the 4,125-ft. 
level, drifting to the east has been 
carried to the Grozelle boundary 
opening up. 700 ft. of ore of 0.52 oz. 
grade over an average width of 7.3 
ft. The drift is being taken through 


the Grozelle ground to the north of’ 


the break to make available for ex- 
ploration the 1,000-ft. east of Macassa 
ground to the Kirkland Lake Gold 
boundary. 

Important indications of what 
Macassa may expect in future work 
have been given by development dis- 
closures at the Kirkland Lake prop- 
erty which adjoins immediately to 
the east. The dre systems of the 
two mines have occurred along the 
maine Kirkland Lake fault zone or 


Mining Concentrates 


A Quebec sinc refinery is stated 
to be still under discussion but few 
details have come out. At the last 
session of the Quebec legislature 
authority was given to pay up to a 
million dollars to bonus zinc pro- 
duction in the province and there 
have — oon that mee ae 
Reserve Co. t participa e 

project. Waite Amulet, Normetal, 
Golden ‘Manitou and the old Tet- 
reault mine are the present sources 
of zinc “concentrates in the prov- 
ince. By the end of the year Calu- 
met should be in production. 

. a 7 . 


Bayonne Consolidated suspended 
productiofi at the end of August; 
mining was suspended on Aug, 14. 
Closing of this operation is stated to 
be due directly to the labor short- 
age and the impossibility of main- 
taining a competent operating crew. 
Previous to the cessation of mining, | 4 
a crosscut was driven south from 
the Main drift on the 4-level and 
this cut the new vein previously 
found on the 3-level. Regarding 
the closing of the operation, Presi- 
dent W. C. Ditmars stated: “It is 
regrettable that such a course had to 
be taken at a time when the mine 
was in its most interesting phase of 


- | development.” 


* ° 
Black Lake chromite p 
ae being placed in ite properties 
e 


partly salvaged equipment 
Howey Gold Mines, Dertustion la ‘is 


in a drilling programme by preced- 
ing operatess, it is sta stated. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. has been forced: by the general 
labor shortage to call.for applica- 
tions from women for work in the 
pent at its great Sullivan mine. 

shortage of hard-rock miners 
last, spring. was considerably re- 
liev 7a by a number of university 
students. Smelters now joins Hud- 
son Bay and International NieKel in 
the decision to use women in Sur- 
face ae so 

e * 


Kirkland take Gold’ Mining Co. 
announces a further reduction in 
dividends to consérve working cap- 
ital. Latest distribution is 2 cents a 
share payable Nov. 4, 1942, to share- 
tholders of record Oct: 3. A dividend 
OF 4 senha 9. Biare. MeN eae: On, Moy 

this. year against 5 cents each 
half year paid prior to that. 

* s of 


a a, Mines, mole com- 

men uction 

was forced 7 close eve wb 

couver Island property due e 
hotness short time after 


sx 


Pandora Cediiine Gold ‘Mines 
‘anhounces its undetwri 


minion Government wis 


scheduled to commence in the next}: 
six months with some of the equip-} 


ment from the Howey mine al- 
ready at the Black Lake propertit 


‘Mill capacity will be 600 tons 


it is. stated. 


Mines, 
cording to | 


xine and wold vatnea's were bag terror 


‘ 


year, | in 


break and.to the south or in the 
hangingwall. This main fault has 
shown a steep-dip to the south in the 
mines of the camp. To the west, in 
the extensions held by Kirkland 
Lake and Macassa, the fault zone 
has flattened to 65 degrees ‘to the 
south. below the 3,000-ft. level. This 
factor is indicated as being respon- 
sible for the more severe fracturing 
and résultant ore deposition in the 
hangingwall zones of these two 
mines. 


Dip Reverses 


In development operations the 
last two years in Kirkland Lake 
ground from the 4,000 to 5,400-ft. 
horizons, it has been disclosed that 
the main fault zone has reversed the 
dip with the break dipping steeply 
to the north below 4,900 ft. Kirkland 
Lake Gold has opened up a series of 
parallel structures ‘on the 4,400 and 
5,400-ft. levels, They lie to both the 


| Said ‘War'catited 
- en si 


__ From Our Own Correspendent 3 
KIRKLAND LAKE. — Improve- 
ment in the mine position at Bid- 
good-Kirkland Gold Mines the las} 
parties | half of 1941 has continued over into 
1942, 


Ore position on the two ‘bottom 
levels is better now and it is pos- 
sible that the total ore area at this 
level may be found to be consider- 
ably greater. 


\ Open Three Veins 


The Nos. 10, 12 and 14 vein sys- 
tems have been opened up by drift- 
ing on the 1,150 and 1,275-ft. levels. 
The ore structures are reported to 
be narrow but persistent with some 
grade sections. .On the 1,275-tft. 
level, the No. 14 vein has been open- 
ed for a length of 300 ft., the No. 12 
for 150 ft. and the No. 10 for 90 ft. 
These parallel structures lie be- 
tween two fault zones, apexing to- 
ards surface and diverging. at 
depth. The veins have a northeast 


strike with evidence of rake to the’ 


northeast. This would carry the ore 
structures at depth to the northeast 
to the main shaft area. The shaft is 
at present bottomed at 1,360 ft. 
depth, A crosscut may be carried 
over from the winze 1,500-ft. level. 
A raise could be used to com- 
plete the shaft to the 1,500-ft. hori- 
zon. with two further levels made 
available for explordtion in the 
favorable area. 


Broken Reserves Up. 


Broken ore reserves have been 
built up to 25,000 tons or a half 
year’s supply, an incréase of some 
19,000 tons being recorded in the 
first half of the year.’ Due to ‘the 
heavy “overbreak,” operating costs 
have been relatively high with op- 
erating me for the first six 
months only $12,842. However{top- 
ing costs are expected to drop by 
approximately, $1.50 a ton in the 
latter half of the year and this may 
serve to increase profits. . 


Gold Frontier Gets 
Noble Five Ground 


Under a deal completed recently, 
Noble Five Mines has agreed with 
Gold Frontier Mines to turn over 
properties held in the Sandon area, 
B.C.; to a new three million share 
company to be formed. 


Of the new company’s three mil-| the balance to Noble Five less a 


lion shares, two million are’ td be 


CORK TIP 


CcI1G 


A'RETTES 


‘ ALSO PLAIN ENDS 


"Os Hamer of a Trust Fund 


A Trust Fund 


under the care of this com- 


pany as\ Trustee js a safeguard for your 
amily’s welfare. This plan enables you to 


— its management in your 


ie, 


and may later prevent loss to your estate 


the inexperience 


of personal trus- 


= 

cotabtichivat aaah such a Trust Fund, i 
are asntced that the financial p 

you have made for your family ent be 
carried out in accordance with your wishes. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 


Montreal Trust Building 


shares going to Gold’Frontier and 
commission to the Kootenay Mining 


issued altogether with 12° million Syndicate. 


7 


a4 


Toronto 


The new company is to. issue up 
to $100,000 of debentures to Gold 
Frontier Mines for expenditures to 
put the property in production: 


PASSED ' UNANIMOUSLY 


aT Boards inall AO Canada 


under the Dominion 
of Canada War Risk 


north and south of the break. The |’ 


structures occuroff the nose of an 
intrusive porphyry mass which sug- 
gests a fake west at 55 degrees to- 
ward Macassa ground at depth. 


Work at the subsidiary operation, 
Renbie Mines, was: suspended some 
time ago when it was realized new 
gold mines couldn’t be placed in 
production during the duration of 
the war. Sufficient ore is stated to 
be indicated to justify installation 
of a 250-ton daily capacity mill, and 
it is believed. an average grade of 
‘ore of about 0,3. oz. or $10.50 a. ton 
could be delivered to such a mill. 

ventually, this mine may mean a 

erable’ addition to Macassa 
eaftnings as by far‘the majority of 
the stock is held by the company. 


of $30,153 in the year ended June 30, 
1942, but after allowing for deple- 
tion and depreciation, a net: loss of 


nion 


SECURE GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


against 


WAR DAMAGE TO: YOUR PROPERTY 


The Government has set up a Scheme of Insurance against damage to 
property caused by enemy action or by countermeasures taken against 
' enemyjaction—or by explosions of war munitions handled by third meta. 


Directors of Companies 


apron property of a companies through 


$8,019 was recorded. Gross produc- |“ 


tion was $495,033 with net smelter 
returns of $410,638 


Steep Rock Iron Mines directors 
have allotted 4,000 shares of stock to 
ee VU. Papineau of Port Arthur 

t for 19 mining claims. 
Iss capital will now be 3,364,005 
shares, leaving something over 1.6 
million shares in the treasury. 


C. N. R..Revenue 
|18.8% Ahead of *41 


From Our Own ‘Correspondent 
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Aluminum to R 


' Diversion of Part of 2 Million h.p. Load Wartime Necessity’ : i 


From Our Own Correspendent - 
MONTREAL.—Plans are pro- 
gressing steadily for the diver- 
sion of power to war industries. 
It is no longer a question of alu- 
minum or newsprint. Alumin- 
um comes first in the war plan 
and whatever power is needed 
for its manufacture, as well as 
whatever is needed for other 
war industries, will come large- 
ly from the newsprint industry. 

By the end of this year, at the 
latest, it is expected newsprint 
operations will be re-orientated 
to fit in with the new scheme 
of things. Operations will be 
more closely co-ordinated, 
Some mills may have to. shut 
down, 

The readjustments involved 
naturally are important to the 
newsprint industry. However 
what is not generally realiz- 
ed is the tremendous quanti- 


-ties of power which are em- 


ployed in paper making. Some 
very substantial blocks , of 
power can be given up without 
crippling the industry. 


Large Power User 

During 1940, notwithstand- 
ing the great reduction in the 
amount of power purchased by 
the industry for use in electric 
boilers and the growing muni- 
tions load, approximately 36% 
of all industrial. power sold by 
central electric stations was 
purchased for use in pulp and 
paper mills, During 1940 the 
pulp and paper industry used 
one out of every three kilowatt 


hours of electrical energy pro- 
duced by the central electric 


. stations for all purposes. 


Though the pulp and paper 
industry is represented ig six 
of the nine provinces, its activi- 
ties are concentrated in Ontario 
and Quebec. It is also in these 
areas that Canada’s industrial 
war effort is largely centred, 

Because of the combination 
of these two factors, supplying 
power for the growing require- 
ments of war industries is a 
matter of immediate concern 
tothe pulp.and paper industry, 
by far the largest non-war user 
of power in the area. 


Will Divert Energy 

Whatever may be the de- 
mands, it is not expected that 
the withdrawal of power will 
cause a major dislocation to 
the industry. So much power is 
used in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper that aside from 
the energy used in the produc- 
tion of aluminum, the industry 
utilizes far more power than is 
employed in all the rest of Can- 
ada’s industrial war effort. 

That statement indicates that 
meeting additional power re- 
quirements, while a major task, 
will not cripple the industry. 

Nearly 2 Million H.P. 

In 1940 pulp and paper em- 
ployed 1,986,667 h.p. of electri- 
cal energy. Over half of this 
was used in Quebec alone. 


This figure includes power 
purchased from central electric 
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stations for which the indus- 
try paid $17,345,301. 


Electricity 
. 
11,510,000 
3,540,148 
51,248 
243,725 


137,250 


Man. wr eeevoee . 
225,626 


N. B, 


+ #7 eeeene 


N. 8S. 


RO ice ., 1,986,667 17,345,301 


*Electricity employed includes the 
amount of energy rchased from the 
central electric stations, as well as that, 
generated in the operators’ own plants. 


tIncludes cost only of electricity ‘pur- 
chased from central electric stations. 
Does not include cost of electricity 
generated in company’s own plants. 


Has Own Power 

The industry is an important 
producer of power in its.own 
right. 

At the beginning of this year 
hydro: electric installations in 
Canada totalled 8,845,038 h.p. 
Of this amount 649,801 h.p, was 
installed by pulp and paper 
companies, In addition pulp 
and paper mills have motor 
equipment with a-capacity of 
more ‘than 1.3 million h.p. and 
electric boilers rated at more 
than 1% million h.p. 


To operate this equipment, 
to provide lighting, and power 
for electric boilers, the industry 
depended upon the central 
electric stations for more than 
1,300,000 h.p. 

Hydro-Electric Installations 
(As at Jan. 1, 1942) 


Installed 
my pa ec in —— 
all plants paper plants 
788,763 105,950 


3In addition, pulp and paper: mills 
have motor equipment for operation by 
hydro electricity having: a capacity of 
more than 1,315,00 h.p. They have elec- 
= boilers rated at more than 1,750,000 
Pp. ‘ 


Buy Large Quantity 

It is the power purchased 
from central stations that the 
Power Controller and others 
have in mind when consider- 
ing the diversion of power 
from the industry to aluminum 
, and other wartime industries. 
In 1940 the central stations 
produced 32.8 billion kw.h. of 
electrical energy. Pulp and 
paper mills purchased nearly 
8.4 billion kw.h., of which some 
3.4 billion kw.h. were used in 
electric boilers and the balance 
for: motive power and lighting. 
It will be noted from’ the 
table that outside of Ontario 
-and Quebec the amount of 
power purchased by the pulp 
and paper mills from the cen- 
tral stations is relatively small. 


Moreover the power situation 
in those areas is not nearly so 
pressing as in the two central. 
provinces. 
The extent to which pulp and 
paper mills, particularly those 
in Ontario and Quebec, will be 
affected by the diversion of 
power to war industries is diffi- 


. Hydro Electricity Pu 
usands 


(Returns in tho 
Total supply 


2,098,925 
11,522,484 
15,702,924 
TODA cesses ss vege’ 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 


3,381,448 


cult to appraise. It is doubtfui 
if any accurate figure is avail- — 
able as to the amiount or the 
time when it will be needed. 


Necessarily only estimates can 


nf é 


be made; the only certainty - 


being that in the months ahead — 


. the supply of energy will not’ 
be sufficient for all needs. 
rehased—1940 

‘of kilowatt — 

Power and 
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1,030,295 
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4,986,302 8,367,759 
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Urge Publishers [Newsprint Stocks 


Buy Newsprint 


‘W.P.B. Asks U. S. Pub- 
lishers to Stock Up; See 
Transport. Difficulties 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Following the lead 
of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, the U. S. War Pro- 
duction Board has issued a statement 
urging newspapers to stock up with 
paper. 

Pointing out that orders relaxing 
inventory restrictions on newsprint 
would expire Sept. 30, E. W. Palmer, 
Deputy Chief of the printing and 


publishing branch of W. P. B., sug- | N"g 


gested publishers take advantage of 
the opportunity: of stocking up with 
newsprint since they may later face 
difficulty in obtaining supplies be- 
cause of increasing burdens on rail- 
way transportation. 

“A shortage of railroad facilities 
would seriously disrupt delivery of 
many of the nearly 6,000 cars of 
yewsprint expected to be transport- 
ed monthly during the last quarter 
of the year,” Mr. Palmer said. “Each 
newspaper publisher should oe 
his own newsprint requirements, the 
method of transportation used in de- 
livering his newsprint and facilities 
for storing his newsprint, in order 
to work out means of filling require- 
ments with the least possible strain 
on transportation.” 


U.S. Paper Consumption 
Holds Near 1941 Level 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Total apparent 
consumption of newsprint by 
United States publishers during 
August was a shade under a year 
ago, but well in excess of the July 
figure, indicating the usual seasonal 
trend. 

The 297,653 tons of apparent con- 
sumption compared with 280,796 
tons for July and 299,216 tons a year 
ago. , « 


For the first eight months of the | 


year, apparent consumption of 
newsprint by United States pub- 
lishers was 2,448,501 tons, a reduc- 
tion of 3.7% from that consumed in 
the first eight months of 1941. 


7 i 
Drop in August 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—North American 
newsprint mills effected a net re- 
duction of 10,943 tons in newsprint 
stocks during: August. Canadian 
mills contributed 2,324; Newfound- 
land mills, 8,948; while American 
mills added 929 tons to their oa 
At the’ beginning of this mon 
the mills had on hand 254,753 tons. 
This was practically the same fig- 
ure as reported at the same time 
last year. | 
Newsprint Mill Stecks 
(In tons) 
pt. 1—— 


1941 
155,214 
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86, 
13,459 
255,095 


Newsprint Mill 
Operations Widen 


Seasonal Upswing Noted 


U. s. + eereueneeoesse 


in August, as Sales tojc 


U. S. Increase‘ 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL,—Seasonal upswing 
in both production and shipments 
is indicated in the reports of the 
Canadian newsprint industry as 
compiled by the Newsprint Service 
Bureau and the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada. 

Production ratio last month moy- 
ed up to 68.4%, the best since last 
April though still well under the 
corresponding figure for 1941: 

Shipments did better, the ratio to 
capacity of 69.0% being the highest 
since March, but again well under 
the Aug., 1941, return. 

Operating Ratios 
Capacity: 1942—4,399,815 tons 
1941—4,340,735 tons 
Production 
1941 
71.5 


72.9 
75.5 


Shipments 
94 
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How to Unite French 
And English Canada? © 


(Continued from page !27) 


Adam L. Sellar 

President, The Huntingdon Glean- 

er, Huntingdon, Que. 

No discrepancies as to wages 
between French and English need 
be considered. The only reason 
why such thoughts prevail is that 
so often ‘the French population 
have not received equivalent edu- 
cation accorded the English. 
Classical education has perhaps 
been over done amongst the 
French population and too few 
have been given a business edu- 
cation and training. Prime Min- 
ister Godbout is giving good advice 
to our French population on this 
subject and we believe is being 
heeded. 


Victor Soucisse 


Well-known advocate of better 

relations between French and 

English speaking Canadians, pub- 

lic relations consultant, Montreal. 

The most successful advocate 
of Canadian unity had “a mind 
resolute to administer to every 
British subject equal rights.” This 
is the way J. L. Morison described 
Lord Elgin’s great contribution to 
the making of Canada. 

In a recent national poll among 
French Canadians about 70% of 
those who had a decided opinion, 
believed that they were badly 
treated in the Civil Service, war 
industry contracts, the army and 
in business, “Educational” propa- 
ganda will be of flo avail on a 
people who have figures to prove 
their contentions and the law of 
commonsense and fair play to 
back their demands for equal 
treatment in all domains, in all 
parts of the Dominion. 

A firm resolve to rectify French 
griefs, if they are found to be 


unjustified, will bring concrete’ 


and lasting results—nothing else 
will. i? 


Gilbert S. Stairs, K.C. 


circles, - 


‘fn Montreal legal 


lish speaking Canadians is to be 
brought about, the first require- 
ment is obviously that each group 
should fanjiiliarize itself with the 
backgrounds and aspirations of 
the other. This suggests efforts to 
improve the facilities for the 
study of history, especially mod- 
ern history, in its more Canadian 
aspects as well as the study of the 
language and literature of each 
group by those of the other, It is 
not a matter of achievement over 
might. Education in the broad 
sense and intercommunication of 
ideas must form the foundation. 
An interchange. of scholarship 
might help. 
* 


T. H. Stinson, K.C. 


President, Victoria Trust and Sav- 
ings Co. well-known lawyer, 
Lindsay, Ont., and former Con- 
servative M.-P. for Victoria County. 
Unity throughout Canada is the 
most important thing in order 
that we may carry and perform 
our full share of the burden ir 
the world war. In my opinion a 
conference of really representa- 
tive citizens from coast to coast, 
who are deeply interested in’Can- 
ada’s welfare, should meet in 
Quebec to discuss our misunder- 
standings and earnestly strive to 


the major device to promote that 
spirit. 

Laymen (as distinguished from 
politicians) representing national 
organizations such as Canadian 
Club, professional and newspaper 
associations, Adult Education 
Association, Canadian and New- 
foundland Educational. Associ- 
ation, universities, and Labor 
associations should confer jointly 
and prepare an objective pro- 
gramme to be carried out through 
radio publications, schools and 
universities, ¥ 

I repeat that such a programme 
should interpret to one another 
various sections of Canada. It 
should, however, be always dom- 
inated by a common gnd articu- 
late pride in Canadian builders, 
Canadian institutions, Canadian 
achievements and Canadian 


find a solution for the same. Per- |: 


sonal contact and good faith 
should establish confidence in 
each other. It was Lincoln who 
said at the time the United States 
was threatened with civil war 
that “the Union of the States must 
be preserved.” With us today 
“confederation” must be pre- 
served, 


i * 2 * 
Sidney Smith 


President, University of Manito’ 
- Winnipeg, Man. crn 


u to fi- 
mance much of the war 
expenditure out of current 
on bere 
i Orts ere bein 
imposed. To meet : 
the first is to save sys- 
tematically, Open aa 
account with this 


Augurt ‘ ap 
January-August. ..i-- 


The upswing was due solely to} . 
the’ greater demand and shipments 


to the U. S. publishers. As the trend 
of consumption in that market has 
been downward of late, it is-to be 
assumed the publishers are continu- 
ing their policy of building up stocks 
in anticipation of possible transport 
difficulties later on. This policy is 
in line. with that advocated by the 
U. S. War Production Board, which 
is encouraging the publishers to add 
to ‘their stocks. 

Though production and shipments 
in August were on a better scale 
than in July, it is to be noted that 
returns are running well below those 
of the like month last year. The peak 
was reached last November, since 
when production and shipments 
have steadily declined. 

Returns compiled by the News 
Print Service Bureau and the News- 
print Association of Canada for last 
month indicate, as far as the Cana- 
dian, mills ate concerned, that thd 
rise in production was due entirely 
to greater demands, from the U. S., 


422 |as shipments to Canadian publishers 


and those ‘overseas declined rela- 
tively sharply. 


The trend of shipments from Cana- |, 


dian mills this year is set out below: 
Shipments—Canadian Mills 
(In Tons) 
August 
1 1941 
15,584 


230,284 
51,117 


1 255,563 
Eight Months Ended a 
134, 


Production of newsprint paper in 
the Newfoundland mills last month 


dropped to. a low for recent times. |. 


On , the other hand, shipments at 
25,943 tons were the second highest 
for any month this year and compar- 
ed favorably with those for*August, 
1941. ; : 

For the year to date shipments. of 
paper from ‘the Island have totalled 
only 179,477 as against 219,019. for 
same: period last year. This corres- 
ponds to the drop. in production. 

There, has been no material change 
in the position. of the American 
mills. For ‘the eight months both 
production and shipments. are off 
about 40,000 tons, ‘or an average of 
5,000 tons a month. 


Newsprint ‘Stocks 
Highest Since Feb., 1938 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Stocks of news- 
print paper held by American pub- 
lishers at the end of August totalled 

,712 tors, an increase of 20,074 
ring the month to the highest 
level since Feb., 1938. 

The apparent total of all North 
American stocks, including those 
held at mills, amounted* to 917,465 
tons. This, also, is the largest figure 
reported since Feb., 1938. 
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For long life and freedom from breakdown under 
the roughest usage, specify Fairbanks-Morse Trucks. 
There is an F-M truck for practically every trucking 
. purpose either from stock or built to order. Made of 
highest grade materials — easy moving and easy on 
floors — write for bulletins and prices. f 
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By W. BRUCE MacKINNON 
Inthe next four months some 
(madian firms are going to be 
dosed up by order. 

The process will be called 
“mncentration of Industry.” 
Will it be your firm that will 
jeclosed? 
Perhaps, but the answer will 
depend on the industry you are 
gon your position within that 
gfustry and the relation of 
wr industry to the Canadian 
mnomy as a whole. 

Some industries will prob- 
ly escape completely. Others 
l be hacked at and hewed 
itil only one plant of the 
mtire industry is left. 

Which those industries are 
ind which those plants will be 
annot be determined at this 
face, But Canadian business- 
men.can get a fair idea by ap- 
ising the importance of their 
n industry in maintaining a 
minimum civilian standard of 
living, and by estimating the 
bility of any one or two plants 
inthe industry to produce 
mough to satisfy that demand. 


Uistimates Needed 


@ In making these appraisals, 
“Weight will have to be given to 
@the amount and quality* of 
labor, power, and transport 
employed in the industry and 
among its component firms. 
Dictated by self-interest, 
such appraisals may take on 
greater than individual import, 
may, as in Britain, become the 
basis of future government 
Baction. 

Ottawa officialdom will say 
“@only this at this stage: that non- 
Besential production must be 
“Witut to the bone. 

@ Canada’s manpower crisis, 
Mong warned of in a few 
“@uarters, long ignored in most, 
is now definitely here. 

Canada’s war production ma- 
hine is rapidly approaching 
~ @ulloutput. Very important in 
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@oncern on the manpower prob- 
£m is the experience of Dieppe 
#00 its 67% casualties, Armed 
@orces officials are now plan- 
@tiag reinforcements on a 
of hitherto unprecedented scale. 
/ hn Nov., 1939—two months 
wtiter the outbreak of war, The 
@ financial Post analyzed Can- 
X's resources in manpower 
estimated that at full utili- 
m@tion Canada could raise an 
"ny of one million men. 
@ The indication now is that 
my ‘tat figure may be reached be- 
@crevery long. Certainly, mili- 
@ wy authorities, since Dieppe, 


‘WPreipitating intense official 
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Concentration of Civilian Output. 
ill Close Many Firms— In Some 
hdustries Leave Only a Few to 
Continue as Nucleus” Plants 


have raised ‘the - sights very 
sharply. 

There are four main weapons 
Canada has to mobilize this 
country completely for victory; 
to reduce production and ser- 


vices for civilians to the. mini-. 


mum; to get the most out of the 
skills and the working time ‘of 
her men and women. 

First is standardization and 
simplification. Much has 

~already been done in this field; 
there is very much more to be 
done. Businessmen .are now 
familiar with its aims, how it 
works. 

Second is the closing of non- 
essential industry and . that 
means exactly what it says: 
shutting down entire industries 
by decree. This weapon sounds 
better than it really is for this 
reason: What’ is non-essential 
industry? 

Some would classify the dur- 
able consumer goods industry 
as non-essential. It has already 
been severely curtailed, but 
clearly the point may soon be 
reached where some of this pro- 
duction becomes essential, 
where replacements “must be 
made if workers are to main- 
tain adequate living standards. 

Almost any industry you can 
name can make some claim to 
being in some respect essential. 
There will be delicate, painful 
decisions to be made when this 
weapon is to be used. 

Third is rationing. So far 


questions for the businessman. 


' Is it your plant that is going to 


be concentrated out of busi- 
ness? What compensation will 
you get? What about the brand 
names in which you have such 
an enormous investment? What 
about sales forces? What about 
recovering your business when 
peace is restored? 

Best available answer to 
these questions is the experi- 


ence of British industry, under — 


the Board of Trade’s concen- 
tration of industry plan which 
began in March, 1941. 

So far, this is the only work- 
ing model for concentration. 
The United States has “concen- 
trated” three industries to date, 
bicycles, stoves and typewriters 
but in all these cases the firms 


. which were forbidden to con- 
tinue producing the civilian > 


articles, were shifted direct to 
war industry. The conceéntra- 
tion was primarily *to make 
equipment available for war 


_ production; in the concentra- 


tion now planned for Canada, 
the primary object is man- 
power with . hydro - electric 
power a major consideration. 
Like the Canadian pattern, 
the British’ concentration 
formula was arrived at after 
substantial reduction had been 
made in the level of civilian 
production. But cutting an in- 
dustry’s production to a third 
results in a tremendous amount 


of part-time work across the . 


How Britain Concentrated Industry 


Progress Since March, 1941 


Number of industries under scheme ... .a:. «a 50 
Establishments closed ............, ‘wide 2,000 
Nucleus firms set up ................. ta 4,000 
Total workers transferred to war industry . . 250,000 
Total factory space cleared, sq. ft... ... .. 50,000,000 
What Happened in Hosiery 
Pltents cloted oo oe. idee an bikes 500 
Plants left running ................ agai 400 
Workers transferred to war industry ...:... 30,000 
Workers left in hosiery industry .... 1... ssa 70,000 
Factory space cleared, sq. ft. ....... .»»s 6,000,000 


Canada has little rationing. But 
its possibilities are vast. Those 
unnamed sheets in our sugar 
ration books are a strong hint : 
that more use may yet be made 


of this weapon of total war. 


Fourth is the concentration of 


industry. 


Of. this.most alarming and 
most drastic of the four 
weapons Canada has so far had 
no experience. It raises many 


What United Nations 


One of the most sober, best thought out accounts of 
war in the Middle East comes‘from the pen of Allan ‘A. 
Michie, who in “Retreat to Victory” sums up his experi- 
ences as a correspondent for Life, Time and Fortune, 
magazines. Among the most important of his conclusions 


country. Object of the new 
system in Canada will be to re- 
duce part-time labor to a mini- 
mum, lump what civilian pro- 
duction is being carried on in 
one or two plants whose work- 
ers and equipment would run 
full time. Workers from the 


closed plants would also be 


employed full time, but in war 
industry or in the armed forces. 
Assuming your industry is 


Owe to Great Britain 


( 


Manitoba & Northem Gadgets £ 
"(2% of gudget business) 


25% of gadget business) 


NucleusFinm: 


Big Enough te Meet Demand; Protect-| 
od Grom Attaih; Not Near War In-\ 


classed as “non-essential,” an 
assumption which should not 
be made on superficial evi- 
dence, your firm will become 
either a “nucleus firm” or be 
closed down. 


In the British scheme, first 
intimation that nucleus firms 
are to be selected is notification 
to the industry that it must con- 
centrate production. How that 
is to be done is left to the in- 
dustry itself. If it proves slow 
in reaching a decision, a dead- 
line is set by the Board of 
Trade. If the industry still 
proves laggard, the Board 
imposes its own plan. : 

Assuming your industry is to 
concentrate, which plant will 
be the nucleus and which will 
close? 

Requirements for a nucleus 
plant are: 

1, That it be located as far as 
possible from war industry, 
hence will place as little drain 
as possible on vital supplies of 
labor, power, transport. 

2. That it be capable of hand- 
ling the required volume of* 
civilian business efficiently, It 
is not necessarily the largest 
unit in the industry, since smal- 
ler units might operate more 
efficiently at the specified 
volume. 

3. That its workers be older, 
less adaptable, less suited to 
work in war industries, and 
that it undertake to offer em- 
ployment to similar workers 
from other plants. . 

4. That its continued opera- 
tion should not be at the ex- 


British civilians were killed and 50,000 seriously wounded up to 


quit. 


_ Jan. 1, 1942. No Briton then suggested that his country should 


America’s highly publicized “all aid short of war” contribu- 








is his evaluation of the role Britain has played in the war 
to date, published herewith by the Financial Post. The 
ane is published in Canada by Longmans, Green & 

0. 
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It seems to me that America has forgotten what Britain has 
done, Maybe we need a reminder. 


With a population one third that of the. United States, one 
a that of Russia, one half that of the German-speaking nations, 
ttle Britain held the Axis alone for a year and a half. 
* e w 
ze With an ill-equpped army only one third the divisional 
ength of the German Reichswer, the British forced Hitler to 


“ away from the 21-mile-wide English Channel and seek an 
*asier end to the war. 
a + & 


A few hundred young fighter pilots of the R.A.F. pushed back 
oe might of the Nazi Luftwaffe, gave Britain its chance for 
vival, and provided the United Nations with their first major 


Vielory of the war, a victory which will renk in history with Mara- 
n and Waterloo, a, 








To protect the merchant shipping of the United Nations the 
Of weiete? more than 600 ships continuously at sea in all kinds 


tip 1 1M, 300 vessels were being used continuously on'the long 
mere Africa to bring supplies and men to the vital Middle 


° a s o gi 
In the air blitz on Britain, which wrecked-huge areas in Lon- 
gi Coventry, Manchester, Pipmouth,, Bhettielt, Birmingham, 


ton, Liverpool, 


tions were important, but they were small compared with the 
amount of military equipment which Britain sent to Russia, the 
Middle East, India, and the Far East, For some months toward the 
end of 1941, about 80% of Britain’s total military production was 
being sent abroad, Britain received 2,000 airplanes from the United 
States in 1941, but in the same period she sent more than 9,000 of 


her own planes to her allies and her armies overseas. Britain im- , 


ported 200 tanks in 1941; she sent 3,000 overseas from her own 
factories. ; 
s s oe 


America’s “aid to Britain” has not been the one-sided proposi- 
tion Americans have assumed it to be. Britain’s radio locator in- 
vention, one of the few secret weapons of the war, which can spot 
approaching planes or surface vessels, was turned over to America 
early in 1941, American vessels are being repaired in British ports 
and British airplanes operate from Cuba to attack the U-boats which. 
prey on American shipping. ; iw 

s * 8 e@ of ‘ 

_ The British have provided two of the four most important 
events of the war, turning points which made sure.an eventual 
United Nations’ victory: ‘ 

(1) the evacuation of 300,000 British soldiers from Dunkirk; 
(2) the defeat of the Luftwaffe by the R.A.F. in the Battle of 

Britain. ; Se 

The others were: ~ ; ; Breton ae MA 

(3) the resistance of the Russians at the gates of Moscow; and 
(4) the entrance of America into the war, 
The last two will be more 


Ved 


_ 


will be more important in the long run, but had 
it not been for the victories of the British at Dunkirk and in the skies 
above England, Americans-would be taking their orders trom 
Berlin's Wilhelmatwesse by now, Doolt foaget the, 
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How concentration of industry will work in Canada is shown in the 
above hypothetical map of a hypothetical industry. The “gadget 

business” will probably be a civilian industry, one in which further 
. civilian curtailment is possible and one in which Canada has more 
than sufficient capacity to produce the new civilian quota. In the 


pense of any military produc- 
tion or military requirement. 

Few plants in any industry 
will have a monopoly of these 
desirable features, hence selec- 
tion of the nucleus plant places 
a tremendgus responsibility on 
the affected industry to arrive 
at the best compromise. 


Once your plant has been 
selected as the nucleus firm for 
your industry, the British pat- 
tern automatically registers 
you as such and certain rights 
and responsibilities follow, as 
outlined in the accompanying 
table. 


Most important aspect of 


‘these duties from the viewpoint 


of:the closed firms is the type 
of compensation. provided. In 
some cases this has taken the 
form of outright purchase of 
closed firms by the nucleus 
company—a type of compensa- 
tion discouraged in Britain be- 
cause of possible injustices and 
the risk of fostering monopo- 
lies, ‘ 

In other cases, production 
has' been concentrated, but 
sales offices have been main- 
tained by the closed firms 
which thus are able to maintain 
their identity throughout the 
period of non-production. The 
nucleus firm provides mer- 
chandise to all others at cost of 
production. Advantages of this 
arrangement to firms That have 
built up goodwill over the years 


atgreatexpense is obvious. Less ~ 


apparent is the fact that it 
makes easier the reinstatement 
of closed units after the war, a 
project which the British Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to sup- 


port. : 

A third method is for the 
closed units to move some or 
all of their equipment over 


* to the nucleus plant, there to 


continue production under in- 
dividual agreements as to the 
division of profits. One benefit 
of this form of agreement is 
that it supplies the nucleus firm 
with as much equipment as jt 
could possibly use, aids low 
unit production costs. ~ 

In any event, the nucleus 
firm must provide funds for 
the care and mainteriance of 
equipment, and. this money 
must not be used for any other 
purpose (such as distribution 
to shareholders of the closed 
firm). Here again, the Board 
of Trade plan has its eye on 
post-war reinstatement of in- 
dustry. 
. In general, these payments 
cannot be added to the produc- 
tion costs of the nucleus firm, 
(One of the main objects of con- 
centration is to keep down pro- 









dustry decide on a plan unsuit- 


‘able to the plants which are to 


be closed, they have the right to 
appeal to the Board of Trade 
for..a more equitable arrange- 


-ment. In such cases the Board’s 


decision is final, but it has per- 
manent. policing powers and 
may force alterations in the 
plan of an industry if. condi- 
tions indicate such a step. 

How does the shareholder 
make out? In most cases about 
as well as he did before the 
concentration process. Where 
the closed. firm buys mer- 
chandise at cost from the 
nucleus unit, the profit on sales 


, is sometimes greater than be- 


fore the shift of production to 
the more efficient plant. No 
plan that bonuses the nucleus 
plant’s shareholders at the ex- 
pense of stockholders in closed 
plants is likely to.get past the 
Board of Trade, 

Is there anything in British 


small or large-degree from Bri- 
tain. With wartime 


many of the industries are hard > ‘pensa 


put to meet domestie demand, 
there is little or no surplus for 
export. : 

The Canadian woollen in- 
dustry, for example, supplied 
about 55% of domestic demand, 
most of the balance coming 
from Britain, Now, with some 


_ of these imports cut off, the in- 


dustry has to shoulder a larger 
share of Canadian civilian pro- 


duction, plus almost the entire 
burden of uniforms for Can- 
ada’s three armed services, Now 
reported operating at full capa- 
city, this industry does not ap- 
pear to. be a likely candidate 


_ for concentration. In fact, few 


of the industries listed for con- 
centration in Britain are likely 
to appear on the Canadian list, 


“ unless their output is clearly 


The Nudeus Factory 


It Has Well-defined Rights 
and Responsibilities — 


It is Entitled to: 


1. All Government orders for the Product. . 
2. Draft exemption for its employees. 
3. High priorities on materials. ! 


In Return it Must: 
|. Provide adequate compensation to closed 


’ 


firms. 


2. Shut these firms completely so the factory 
- space can be used for other purposes. 


3. Keep equipment of closed firms in good 


condition. 


4. Take over certain unfilled onders of closed 


firms. 


5. Make satisfactory arrangements for dis- 


4 


downs. 


experience to indicate what 
industries will be concen- 
trated? 


After'a little over a year of 


- operation, some 50’ British in- 
dustries had been concentrated. — 














posal. of labor released by plant shut- 


non-essential to civilian stand- 
ards, 
Don’t forget that the nearest 





accompanying article, The Financial Post tells what has happened in 
Britain, the most. realistic blueprint available for Canadian concen- 
tration. Because of differences in industrial structure and geography, 
there will be many important differences in the Canadian programme. 


the shifted worker is likely 

be discontented, and if com- 
tion is given him, his fel> 

low workers are to” 


pe 


s 


centration programme involves 
shifting workers from one eco- 
nomic area to another. In addi- 
tion to pay differences between 
industries, Canada adds the 
problem of substantial differ- 
ences in living costs and wage 
structure between economic 
areas: 

So great are some of the 
Canadian transport problems 
that i¢ may be found wiser to 
concentrate industries in six or 
seven plants across the Dom- 
inion. Even in Britain with a 
less severe transport problem, 
there are -sometimes more 
nucleus firms than there are 


closed plants in specific indus- 


tries. 

How about the post-war or- 
ganization? In Britain, the 
then president of the Board of 
Trade (Oliver. Lyttelton), 
pledged the government to as- 
sist the closed firms to return 


to business in peacetime, but . 


stressed that any return to 
peacetime methods. must be 


worked out very carefully. 


When details of Canadian 
plans are announced, similar 
aims are expected to be incor- 
‘porated. But regardless of in- 
tentions for post-war rehabi- 
litation, realism drives home 


\ the fact thatthe revolutionary 


processes envisaged must leave 
more than temporary scars on 
the business structure. The 
danger that the nucleus firm 
would be so well entrenched 
_ by war’s end that closed plants 
could never come back is obvi- 
ously one of the most alarming 
features of the plan. To pre- 
vent such a situation develop- 
ing may well involve as drastic 
steps as the concentration plan 
itself. 
Despite the obvious risks and 
shortcomings of planned con- 
centration, it will be prefer- 


Canada has yet come to concen- #able, particularly to the closed 


“tration is in the newsprint in- firms, to the unplanned con- 


dustry of southern Ontario and _— centration that would develop 
Quebec. Although full details . through the gradual bankrupt- 
of how. this industry will cut’ _ ing of businesses which could 
production are not'‘announted, not retain their working force 
it is significant that the in- in the face of military demands, , 
dustry is about 85% devoted to The steady withdrawal of man- 
export, , power from “non ee 
Ds ae “dustry, would tend to leave 
3 Labor Reaction *-<-- only a few strong firms in con- 
_ +. How does labor take to the. _ trol, with no post-war rights ac- 
. concentration plan?! _--eruing to the firms that had 
_. This depends almost ‘entirely been forced to shut down. 
_. on the individual case. A major. Under the circumstances, 
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Motorists carrying their neigh- 


sharing 
advised to ascertain just how they 
stand if an accident occurs and they 
are sued for damages. 

There are two angles to be con- 
sidered: 

1, Their position as regards the 
laws of the different provinces af- 
fecting public liability for damages 
sustained by an automobile pas- 
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SECURITY which require the automobile 


owner or driver to observe certain 
conditions if he is to ensure the 
full protection of his policy. 


Passenger Hazard Exclusions 


The situation as regards legisla- 
tion is of special interest in provinces 
like Ontario and New Brunswick 
which have laws excluding a guest 
or free passenger from making any 
claim against a motorist for injur- 
ies sustained in his car on the high- 
way. ‘ 

Other provinces, except Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island, require 


The valiant armed forces of this Netion 
need the fullest support from behind 
the lines. The Portege Mutuel, with 
58 years of achievement in helping to 
build and maintein Cenadion economic 
strength, stands on a solid foundation 
and is serving faithfully by providing 
_ sound insurance so necessary to the wer 
effort at home. 


FIRE and WINDSTORM 


The PORTAGE 
LA PRAIRIE 


MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN 
WINNIPEG, RLGINA, EDMONTON 













Canadians have more money on 
deposit with the chartered banks 
than they had before the war be- 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty 


gan.. 

Total lendings by the public 
through.war and victory loans are 
estimated at $2.4 billions while 
war. savings certificates and 
stamps bought by the public have 
amounted to $167 millions. 

Total public deposits with the 
chartered banks on July 31, the 
latest date for which figures are 
available, were over $3 billions 
compared with $2.3 billions on 
the same date in 1939, a month be- 
fore war was declared, an increase 
of $700 millions. é 

The increase Has been in de- 
mand deposits which have grown 
from $694.2 millions on July 31, 
1939, to $1.3 billions on July 31, 


1942, 
‘People’s Savings 

Savings deposits are down very 
slightly. Government borrow- 
ings, it is understood, were drawn 
more largely from savings de- 
posits than demand accounts, But 
in spite of this, savings deposits 
at $1.6 billions are down only 
$43.6 millions from 1939 and only 
about $100 millions from the high 
record level) of $1:7_ billions 
reached in January, 1940. 

Falling sharply when each of 
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Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited 


The personnel of this organize- 
tion represents many years of 
experience and knowledge as 
professional consultants in all 
types of appraisal services. 


Confederation 







HEAD OFFICE 
137 Wellington St. West 
age (a TORONTO Elgin 5928 
Life Me MONTREAL 
University Tower Building. 





How Broad. 
© Shoulders? 





YouLp you 
wife’s shoulders? 


Yet if she i 
Beng oer od bei left without you, 
she them without 





an < 
There is @ way to make sure that she would not have the / 


rushing responsibility of earning money to ide 
“ore witl clothing and shelter, It is te put as 
much of your income as you can into Life Insurance and to 
increase the amount as your circumstances permit. 

Life Insurance can be arranged to provide a non-cancell. 
able monthly income that will never be uncertain—that 
Thay ning —— eet upheavals can never reduce, 

ot0 ; : 
deted te coon Hoag te aig wil not fall on shoulders ill. 
te 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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gross negligence to .be 
cial legislation giving protection to 
motorists in such cases, ~ ; 
Statutery Conditions : 
~The. statutory conditions of the 
standard automobile po! 
“unless permission is expressly given 


3 pro 
by an endorsement of the policy and | pected liability that may occur. 
in: consideration of an additional] In some current arrangements 


stated premium, the automobile shall 
not be rented or leased nor shall it! 


Car Poolers Should Check 
Their Insurance Policies — 
Accepting a Fee for Taking 


Neighbors / to 
_ Nullify the 


Public Has $3 Billion in Banks 


After Lending Government Over $2.4 Billions For War 


the war and victory loans was of- 
fered, as investors withdrew sav- 
ings for investment, savings de- 
posits have swung back sharply 
each time, recovering in a few 
months practically all the with- 
drawals made to buy war loans. 
In addition, money borrowed 
from the banks to buy bonds has 
been repaid out of earnings. 

This money would have in part 
at least gone to swell bank de- 
posits had it not been used to pay 
off these loans. 


Demand Deposits 


Demand deposits while reduced 
on each occasion by investments 
in the government loans have 
come back smartly each time and 
over the three year period show 
an increase of almost 100%. 

With another loan coming up 
in October the level of public de- 
posits with the chartered banks 


Bank of Montreal 
Appoints New 


Toronto Manager 


Gerald F. Pearson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the main office 
of the Bank of Montreal in Toronto, 
succeeding H. F. Skey who retires 
on pension. 

Mr. Pearson for some time has 
been manager of the bank’s main 
branch in Winnipeg. Previous to 
that he was assistant superintend- 
ent of Ontario branches and for a 
time was manager of the King and 
Yonge Streets branch in Toronto. 

He will be succeeded as manager 
at Winnipeg by Ernest Jones, for 
some time senior assistant manager 
of the main branch there. 

Mr. Skey has ‘been with the bank 
45 years, the last seven as manager 
of the Toronto branch, . 


Bank Reserves 
Show Increase 


Deposits of the chartered banks 
with the Bank of Canada show an 
increase of about $14 millions, the 
statement for the week ended pt. 
16 shows. This increase in depdsits 
is believed due to the chartered 
banks increasing their reserves 
against larger deposits. ‘The’ char- 
tered banks usyally keep a reserve 
equal to 10% of their depbsit liabili- 
ties in Canada, 

Other deposits ‘with the central 
bank generally were Jower, the total 
deposits being down about $10 mil- 
lions. Investments of the Bank of 
Canada were higher but miscellane- 
Ous assets were lower, 





‘ Sept. 16 t. 9, 
1942 oe 
Liabilities -- $ 
Capital paid-up ..... 5,000,000 > 5,000,000 
Notes in circ. ...... 613,757,427 606,954,602 
Rest fund ...... ses 6,585,705 5.585.705 
Menke: poms" gS OG8 | 35,100,121 
ee eeteteeee 7. ’ 4, 
Other .....:.:: »+¢ 16,403,822 23,308,310 


Total deposits j..... 266,309,095 276,031,776 
cede tensa 10,724,248 1s 800074 


ee | 
Total abs. Fivedeees 001,376,473 907,468,957 
In Sterling & U. 8... 929,980 1,032,330 
Subsid. coin.” 8,322 268: 
yee + — 
+ SOV. Gh. ....5 614,128, 443 ; 
Other Dom. gov. .. 272,090'932 ST aenaen 
iepedacbens 


ereeee 


—— 
887,119,375 875,750,705 
10,032 


i 2,111,574 
All other assets ../.. 10,007'229 28307 sar 
Total assets ....... + 901,376,473 907,468,957 


United Securities Lid.—A roval 
has been given by the asked 
Superior eae to the scheme of ar- 
rangement which was approved 
the mg ooh virtu - 
ous vote, is is the final legal ste 
and the way is now clear for aie 
tribution of the new securities, — 
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Mutual Insurance Company 
Organized in 1996— 


Admitted Assets ., $3,310,837.04 
Surplus ....,, soos 1,785,148.47 
Write for Financial Statement 


Ask for Our Booklet . 
“Farming Holds the Key” 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 

nea Terente, Ont, 
a et Vancouver, 

2,000 Agents Across Canada * 
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nile policy say that| work he is wise to make sure that] allo 


proved be-; be used . . . \as a taxicab, public from work, 
bors to and from work, under @ car See 5 eee Si Be ee eae oesy 
arrangement, will be well| and Prince Edward Island nil Joven a pe 
| hire.” a 


‘Wheh a motorist is using his car to}< 
convey his neighbors to and 
the insurance policy? FRE 

As far as the provincial laws are 
concerned it has previously: »been 
considered that a motorist not in the 
business of carrying 





owner of a car charges a stated sum 
for driving his neighbors to and 




















Up to Judge and Jury~ 






































ably, It is understood that with the 
increase in the practice of motorists 
carrying their:friends to work for | 
a moderate fee, the extra premiums 












your Income Tax and preparing your final Return, 
simply tum the matter over fo us—we are well 
qualified to handle this for you, ot very little cost. 
figures arfd we will do the rest—advising you of the 
poymients that you afe required fo make. 
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judge d| hav : meetings t! 
Whether a and jury would | have risen in cases to as high | | po. } aa de'can save : public 
take the same view in case of an|as $15 or $20. | Besides the time and annoyance | | Fersialist seeks to 
| accident under conditions such as| It is claimed that motorists who you, our services may help you fo aveid overpay- | notoriety by sugg: 
Work May those outlined above is a matter of| propose to transport their friends the witing from underpayments * ligament should shi 
conjecture. to and from work even on a cost ’ ments or penalties ; tion of the 
* It is here the clause in the stand-| sharing basis would be well advised - =well worth the-small fee involved.., ios aoa vena 
Car Policy ard automobile policy outlined} to consult their insurance company ie users ave-const: 
: above comes in, Under it if the| and get any necessary permission in a You ore invited to get in touch with : 
motorist has obtained permission’ writifig. | sai ea ele se ce ae so 
i 2 4 , ; : s : 
Free War. Risk Cover|| | «imino same |] PROF! 
; : j i ; / | 
* * * ‘ 
Limited to Owner Equity|| THE ROYAL TRUST || 
3 ee sai ' z 
indicates there is plenty of money) \ Home Qwner Must Take Out Additional | coomtt ~COMPAN ees a 
available to ensure the govern- NR : ‘ : ” | sECoMEY 7 - FENNELL, POR 
ment getting the amount required. Insurance if he Wishes to Meet Claims of | |) , ROBERT FEMMELL, Kc. 
bovings Deposiie omen a M : Offices across Canada from BARRISTERS, ‘ 
1940 7 spe1 1041999 ortgagee Coast fo Coast , : Tolephones ‘ADolaid 
Montreal |. 4160 3833 jo) i5¢0| Free war risk insurance compen- | there is a mortgage of $10,000. With CABLE, ADDRESS 
Toronto... 935 789 87.0 864 sation for a home owner is subject to | the maximum free insurance $3,000, 
Commerce. 318 270 317.0 3305| two limitations: he needs to take out an additional 
Royal .... 2422 3008 3285 3403| 1. An overall ceiling of $3,000. | $17,000 to be protected to the full 
Nationale: 1065947918 1048 2. His equity in the building. value of $20,000. 
fenuee : 33 i ae 99} In event of war damage to the Mortgagee Can Insure 
Total ...... 1,653.6 1,488.7 1,612.5 1,607 | Ouilding, the owner cannot collect) In either case, if the owner of the 


more than his financial interest in 


Demand Deposits in Canada it and in no case more than $3,000. 















Millions eo 
ae - Be HR ya Pee ree 
sontreal .. : ; ‘ . Thus if the owner-occupier of the 
$2.0 67.0 680 44.0 
Tome 00.9 8529 47.6 7 dwelling worth $5,000 has mortgage 
Commerce, 2528 1926 16680 18094 f0r $4,000, his equity is regarded as 
Royal ..... 302.0 280.1 = 235.8 ph the $1,000 difference between the 
Rote 44 3 oe 25.7 | two amounts. That is the maximum 
Imperial 65.9 ~ = oc amount of free compensation he can 
ere eS I era ae ~ | receivé under the Act, even if the 
Total ..... 1,351.6 1,008.2 851.5 694.2 house is totally destroyed. 
Total public To be fully protected, the home 
Geposits . 3,005.2 2,497.9 2,464.0 2,391.4 | owner should take out insurance for 


the full value of the house less the 
amount of free compensation pro- 
vided, that -is, $5,000 less $1,000, or 
$4,000. Then, if the house is totally 
destroyed he will recover his equity 
of $1,000 and be able.to clear off his 
liability of $4,000 to the mortgagee. 

The same thing woutd apply in the 
case of a more expensive. house. 
Take one worth $20,000 on which 


Noordayn Buys 
Group Policy 
Contract Totalling Al- 


most $7 Millions Taken 
With Sun Life 











A group insurance contract with I mportance of P r ospecting 
Stressed to Underwriters 


a life insurance coverage totalling 
nearly $7 millions, underwritten by 
the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Can- 
ada has just been completed by 
Noorduyn Aviation Ltd. It is be-| The importance of prospecting 
lieved to be one of the largest group | in agency work in the life insurance 
 iyka centien cheno oak bancrem business was stressed by Beatrice 
e : ~| Jones, C.L.U., to the Life Under- 
hensive and in addition to group lite writers Association of Toronto at 
protection, also includes accident - 
and sickness, hospitalization ‘and | their opening meeting for the 1942- 
surgical benefits. The group dis- | 43 session recently. 
ability benefits are covered by the| Miss Jones, who is past president 
Travelers Insurance Co. of the New York City Life Under- 
Of the 6,500 employees of Noor-| writers Association, is the first 
duyn Aviation nearly 100% have | oman ever to address a luncheon 


pred ae-taerenattic Rage yes nbs mheeting of the Toronto Life Under- 


Co. paying a substantial share of | Writers. 

























the cost. : 
Labatt’s Men Help Sell ae ee 
War Savings Stamps juacins Cesamene Co: reports 


Representatives of Jolin Labatt | net profits for the six months ended 
Ltd, are giving voluntarily one | June 30, 1942, of 69 cents a share on 
week every month to the sale of its combined A and B stock against 
War Savjags Stamps in their com- 
munities.-Incomplete reports of the 
first week's activity indicate the 
men have sold over 13,000 stamps. 
Each representative has undertaken 
to contact 75 retail. stores in his 
sey and his cbiertive, is 

ave. these merchants sell war ; 
stamps to the public. His efforts are teacee and BP. ‘tax 7,767 008 4.562503 
directed. by the local chairman. of | Res. and develop exp. 1,732,793 1,518,895 
the War Savings Committee in his | ©™*iRs res. mere. 5 Sees 
district.. The whole field organiza- 
tion of the company is co-operating 
in the work. ’ 


Weekly Bank Clearings 
fe > a 


be vhcesewideséea = 0,30 
pauas gud stan adame| ,Nttional Steel Car 
Sherbrooke 2 


ing half of 1941, 
Income Account 


6 mos. ended June 30 
Operating profit ...., 14,418,221 11,336,211 
Add: other income... 643,190 462;691 


BS .....++ 15,061,411 11,797,902 
. 2,539,654 2) 









ee eeee eee 


Net profit........ Stee 
Lene! Pret." dividends: 


Avail. for com. ...... 
per share: - 


ere eereee eee 


2,592,762 
213,714 
2,379,048 
3.03 


0.25 
0.91 
0. 








Pai 
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Paid 


OU e eee eeeee ehete 


AandB.... 


2'383,727 | Reflecting a further expansion in 

sees 1400,900 ~ 46.1. 937,417 | volume of business handled, Na- 

me. 18 $08,534 | tional Steel Car’s financial state- 
Montreal's. erases tebe tweareas | Ment for the year ended June 30, 
Ottawa ’..... °42,439,683 85,674,865 | 1942, shows a gross income of near- 
1 ly. 4.9 millions, as against $3.6 mil- 
lions the year before. Substantially 
higher ‘ for depreciation, 
left net profit at $1,182,689 or $6.73 
Pie or $6.05 a share in the preceding 
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Tene 144d ie 
St. Catharines 1.614.933 
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641,660 
91,715,907 
7,598,833 
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The increased scale of operatior 
is reflected in “the halen re 
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Public Utility Earnings 


Southern Canads Power 
August BN: 


(od 








fesulted in boosting 
fixed assets by over 
— to. just under. $13: mil- 


Income and Surplus Avcount 
, June 20 





ears Ended 
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3,645,073 
1,953 
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Int, deprec., & divds. ° 1 


Net steeseee \ 2,608" 
aoe income P99 CEee * 
MNO ics s s sentedes 
Int, deprec. & divds. 


91 cents a share for the correspond- | be: 


1 | Johns, 









house was unwilling to take out suf- 
ficient insurance to protect the mort- 
gage liability, the mortgagee has the | F 
liberty to take out insurance under | 4 
the Act to protect his interests. 
Existing mortgage contracts, it is 
understood, give the lender no auth- | # 
ority to force the mortgagor to carry 
this insurance, It is possible a clause 
to this effect may be included in 
mortgages to be made in future, 


When 4a private individual who 
holds a mortgage on a house insures 






CONSULTING 
Specializing in Mil’ 
lurgy, Power and 
2 Room 12 


Richmond 
his interest in the dwelling, .it is ae 
understood he can deduct the pre- Waverle. 


mium from his personal income as 
a business expense.. The same thing, 
it is believed, would apply in the 
case-of a corporation holding the 
mortgage, except that where excess 
profits tax applies, the ‘deduction 
would be subject to the limitations || 
set out in the regulations. 





A prospecting bureau, she indi- 
cated, could be.a great help to the 
sales force in a company. Com- 
bined with the training given by the 


‘Rutherford Willi 
=D. Ji Sales, C.A. 
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month, enables you to obtain 
while amount of life assur- i 


immediately the life assurance 





Chartered Life Underwriter course,| ance protection? It most protection that will mean so Beperterd Willian 
she saw it ensuring success in the certainly is! At age 25, for much toyou and your family. 
fjeld. example, $5 monthly will buy Have you $5 in the bank? 
a policy for $3,030. If so you can afford this vital 
Staff Changes The Budget Plan, which fea- protection. Get details by 
the following Patt chancauads announces | tures prémiumsaslowas$5a sending the coupon. 





H. W. FRASER, manager, St. Clair ‘& eur fe sacubenes dellers invested in Victory Bonds 
ene ee ito, to be manager, Burk’s ¥ tife os te 
aus, " 


A. R. HUESTIS, .office of assistant gen- 
eral manager, Toronto, to be manager, 
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_ HEAD OFFICE: 112 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 
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R. H. BAKER, accountant, Kentville, 
a to be accountant, Charlottetown, 
H. BOWER, assistant accountant, Moose 
gan Sask., to be accountant, Prince Al- 
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Name 





G. B. CARROTHERS, to 
Hamilton, Ont. ee 
. HIGHSTEAD, a t, 
Ont., to be accountant, London oa 
K. D. JOHNSTON, accountant, Yonge 
& College, Toronto, to. be accountant, 


a, . 
J Seats SAUVE, to be accountant, St. 








ROBERTS: 


Cc. H. SPRI assistant accountant 
Fort of Spain, Trinidad to be accountant, 
Wk Tobe ee 
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Toronto, granted leave of 
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PASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, 
Head Office for Canada : 39! ST. 


absence to im military service 

R. L c \ of “Windosr,_ Cote 
leaveof beence ei \ 
tary servicn D..H. McCA 
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ment is in trouble. In a war it is 





And yet, such is. the irony of 
things that it was left to Parlia- 
ment itself this week to inflict} . 
the worst blow which its prestige | 
has yet received. > 
. Churchill had been to Russia. 
For something like seven. weeks 
he had addressed mo word either 
to the House or to country. | 
, It was announced that-on Tues- | 
ing that the party system is out day of this. week Parliament 
of date and that it should be | Would reassemble from its shott 
done away with. recess and that Churchill would 

A visitor from Mars or a Ger- ete eer ag , 
man spy might well imagine that COURS Wee Clow to hear ; 
the British Paitiament’ ta an in- | him. The peers were in force, so cae ay 
stitution that has run its course,| VeT@ ‘the ambassadors (with| Samuel G. Porter, manager of the 
Nothing, however, could be fur- | Maisky as the star) so were the | Department of Natural Resources of 
ther Yrowss#lis’.treth: public ahd so was the member- the Canadian Pacific Railway at 

: Calgary, has retired to the chair- 

The British people Jove their | Sip of the House itself. manship of the advisory committee, 
Parliament. They are impatient| im account of blackout, Perlia [succeeding P. L. Naismith, He join- 
and bored whenever the House is|™m¢nt met in the morning and Se ree oe aed 
not sitting, because the debates at | Normally Churchill would have itt aod hey een aaeer phee 
Westminster overflow into the | Started his speech at about ten | 1927, 
clubs, the cottages, the castles | minutes past noon. However, he 
and the inns. Many gibes are| had to pay the traditional tribute 
made at M. P’s. in general and| to the memory of the Duke of 
Kent. He did it with a fine sin- 
cerity and sense of history—and 
his tribute was followed auto- 
matically by the Leader of the 
Socialists, the Liberals, and the 
I. L, P. This meant that Chur- 
chill did not begin his war speech 
until 12.30 p.m. 

I had heard that he was suffer- 
ing from laryngitis, and as a mat- 
ter of fact he was in considerable 
pain. There was, however, fot 
the slightest evidence of this. He 










LONDON.—The British Parlia- 


inevitable that all established 
institutions come under waves of 
criticism and Parliament ‘thas not 
escaped its share. The English- 
man's attitude toward the House 
of Commons is paradoxical. If he 
‘<a wit at the local pub he likes 
% refer to it as “the talking 
shop” oF “the gas works.” At 

lic meetings the local contro- 
yersialist seeks to gain a- passing 
potoriety by suggesting that Par- 
jament should shut down for the 
guration of the war. Dreamy- 
eyed and dreamy-minded re- 




















































































to make speeches merely to fill 
in an unnecessary schedule ar- 
ranged by whips? Since Church- 
ill’s speech had satisfied Parlia- 
ment why’ should a debate take 
lace in which damaging things 
might. be said merely because 
something had to be said? 

The Socialists were equally in- 
dignant and Cripps came in for 
a great verbal pummelling. It is 
only fair to admit that while part 
of the heat was generated from a 
sense of outraged innocence it 
also gathered steam from a secre 


formers are constantly complain-| yet it is the ambition of almost 
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MCLAUGHLIN, JOHNSTON, 
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NNELL, K.C. DANA H. PORTER 
pest FE BRUCE P. DAVIS 


Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries 


302 BAY ST., TORONTO 
Telephone ELgin 4217 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS L. Macaulay, KC, MPP. looked healthy, cherubic, and|sense of guilt. 
Telephones ADelaide 7382-7383-7384 ut 3, McLaughlin. KC. confident. What is more, his , 1p Obs 
CABLE ADDRESS, “THIMSON.” wae voice rang out with a fine metal-| Naturally, @ crowded House 


TORONTO | CANADA 


Eas 


Alles 


D. C. 
H. W. 
L. B. Webster 


assembled the net day but 
tempers had not subsided. Eman- 
uel Shinwell, who has made him- 
self the leading opponent of the 
Government said very harsh 
things to Cripps who, however, 
refused to recant. 

Aneurin Bevan, the ex-pit boy 
and now the arch-exhibitionist of 
the House belabored Churchill in 
a speech of limitless effrontery, 
provoking the biting comment 
from the Prime Minister that 
“The Hon. Gentleman is a mer- 
chant of impertinences.” Ran- 


dolph Churchill kept popping in 


lic timbre. Instead of having 
undertaken that hazardous and 
controversial visit to Cairo and 
Moscow he might have just re- 
turned from a month at the sea- 
side. 

Churchill is a-master of lan- 
guage and a mastér of style. This 
is both advantageous and disad- 
vantageous. When he makes a 
prepared speech he is rather like 
the composer: who definitely 
establishes his motif and his 
‘mood,*and does not depart from 
them. : 

On Tuesday, therefore, the 
House realized in a few minutes 
that Churchill had pitched his 
speech in a key of measured opti- 
mism. He had spent hours of 
preparation in’ surveying the 
whole strategical scene and had 
comé to the conclusion that 
things weren’t going badly. He 
had taken infinite care to make 
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Payments of income taxes 
now started. In this weekly 


Ronald, Griggs & Co. MASECAR, DeROCHE 


Chartered Accountants & McMILLAN res ni . a patsicnry oe answers problems you may have in connection with your 
saa income tax. In some cases, rulings: have. yet ‘to be made; 
WINNIPEG Chartered Accountants almost any competent politician ||| pence The Post can only cite informed opini 7 
SASKATOON SASKATOON. _ SASK. || ©0u}4 forecast what would be un- 





folded. Army Pension 


a eee I am a retired officer of the 
Hungry Hearers Canadian permanent military 


aay ¢ ‘forces and receive a pension for 
Churchill left the Moscow part my years of service which include 
until the last and did-not reach it| service in the last war. Is my 
until half past one. Unfortun-| pension free of income tax? 
ately that is the recognized hour 
for luncheon (although the 
House does not adjourn for 
soning is ‘age caine one, it is taxable. Pensions of 
thinking the, Prime Minister] War vigows are exempt, it is un- 
would be finished by. that time. ee 4s 
Obeying the pangs of hunger, or Exempti 
ee ption Over 65 
the trek from ‘the Chamber| 1 notice individuals over 65 
* olen years 0. e whose annua come 
started, We saw “the astonishing 4s less as $5,000 are exempt the 
and unedifying spectacle of some} compulsory savings portion of the 
fifty M.P’s. leaving in a steady] new income tax. I am over 65 
stream while the Prime Minister| years of age, but my income in 
was giving his account of the| 1942 will amount to $5,025. As my 
Moscow conference. pic income ‘is just slightly over’ the 
That was bad enough but} $9,000 mark, do you think the in- 
worse was to follow. When| Some tax Supen wee. will allow 
Churchill finally finished at| ™® ‘he exemption? 
ee 1.50 ne we House rose} No, The amendments to the in- 
ost in a body leaving some | come war tax ; 
twenty odd MP's, to listen to Se ee 
Mr. Greenwood, speaking as the 
Socialist Leader. A count was 
| demanded and as there were less 
than the necessary 40 members 
present’ there Was a motion to 
count the House out. This was 
defeated by the whips who gath- 
ered reinforcements from lunch 
rooms, but as soon as the division 
was over the M.P’s. went back to 
their unfinished meals. 
‘ Even then the sad tale was not 
finished. When the M.P. who 
was on his feet sat down there 
was no one else who wanted to 
speak. Two days had been allot- 
ted to the debate and in some- 
thing like two hours it-had col- 
lapsed. 
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No. It is understood unless the 
pension is in respect of disability 
-received in: the last war or this 
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Oripps Gives Tongue 

At this Sir Stafford Cripps, in 
capacity of Leader of the House, 
decided to give tongue. He,said 
that it was impossible for the 
House of Commons to carry on 
its proceedings with appropriate 
dignity if M.P.’s took so casual 
an attitude. Members of Parlia- 
ment had their duty to perform 
just as much as soldiers in the 
front line. In short, Cripps charg- 
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cial Post, would you be good en- 
ough to let me have your opinion 


on Agnew-Surpass common stock. 


ition one a 
rovement over the last two or 
three years, Gross sales in year 
ended May 31, 1942, reached the 
record figure of over $5.1 millions. 
Net profit available on the com- 
mon stock amounted to $252 a 
share; the highest ever reported. 
The marked improvement in em- 
ployment conditions, together with 
government contracts, has brought 
a very considerable increase in 
volume of business to shoe manu- 
facturers. 
In particular Agnew-Surpass has 





of the Heavy Brigade to rescue 

his father and there was much 

ado. : 
Winston Wins 

Quite definitely it was an un-: 
happy and unfortunate week. 
The one man who came out of 
it well was Wirston Churchill 
who kept his head and refused 
to associate himself with the 
epidemic of reproaches and 
coynter reproaches. The blow to 
Parliamentary prestige has been 
severe, M.P.’s are a privileged 
section; tke only privileged sec- 
tion in the country. None of the 
compulsory edicts as to work or 
service apply to them. Each M.P, 
is allowed. to take his own deci- 
sion although it is only fair. to 
gay that more than 100 of them 
have joined the colors. But the 
institution which urges. longer 
hours and harder work in the 
factories has-cut a sad figure and 
the lash of public opinion will 
not be sparing. : 

It will probably advance the 
date of the next general election. 
I am very much afraid that when 
the people do go to the poll there 
will be a heavy casualty list 
among the present méembers— 


Mg 


benefited and’ threvel its chain 
retail stores, n 79, 
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of 
company has done very well. This| 
is reflected in an increase in the| 
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Canada Northern . 


Would you be good enough to 
let me have your views on the 
common stock of Canada North- 
ern Power Corp., which I noted 
is now selling at around $4 a 
share * 


Canada Northern Power Corp.’s 
position has shown a moderate re- 
cession this year. For the first seven 
months, gross income was off 8.79% 
while net earnings declined 1.16%. 
However, the returns do not make 
any provision for income and ex- 
cess p 


Tt a ae en ee ee Te 


rofits taxes, which, being} 
higher than last year, would result 
in a further decline in net re 
Last year, earnings on the ° 
thon stock amounted to 61c. a share, 
as against 97c. in 1940. As a result, 
dividends were reduced from $1.08 
to 80c. a share. The company’s op- 
erations are centred in the 
mining areas of northern Ontario 
and northwestern The out- 
look for the gold-mining industry 
is somewhat indefinite and the same 
— to Canada Northern Power 
orp. - 


Asbestos Corp. 

Do you consider Asbestos Corp. 
has reasonable war and after- 
war prospects? The latter is of 
\greater interest, providing the 
impact of the new taxes is not 
unduly harmful. 

Though Asbestos Corp. Lid. : 
lost many of its foreign markets, ty 


pen YE of oe png ng I 
ena com) ee i 44 
mportant 
and Confidential” 


operations and earnings at a com- 
paratively high level. Sales for the 
current year to date are reported 

A Will/is not merely an instrument for disposing . 
of property. It is in many cases.the.charter on which 
the business of providing for dependents’ future is 


slightly better than in the corres- 
ponding period of last year. Pros- 
pects for the whole’ year indicate 
opeeeied, As such, it should most carefully 
Pp ed and should name a competent executor _ 
able to carry on indefinitely. °* i 
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a fair improvement, with earnings 
sufficient to cover the present divi- 
dend rate. ' 

The war, generally speaking, has 
not been beneficial to the company 
and the fact that it has been able 
to maintain its position over the lest 


and out of the House as if he|this Parliament has done much 


|e will not be wholly fair for 
were trying to organize a charge! good work in the war. 


Your Income Tar | 











Does your Will comply with these basic require- | ‘ 
ments? Does it provide all possible safegu = 
Our experience and, knowledge of executorship cai ~ 
help you revise your Will for greater efficiency and 
protection. Your enquiry is invited, in confidefice, 


three years is regarded as encourag- 
ing for after-war prospects. Finan- 
cially, the company is in a strong 
ition and: while the new taxes 
. to keep down net prof.” 
its, still it is to be expected the 
company’s ‘financial position will 
undergo further strengthening. 







* 

Another new low point in the HEAD OFFICE * -HALIFAX, N.S. 
value of listings on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb 
Market was recorded at the end of 
August when the value stood at 
$6,020 millions. The July figure 
was $6,040 millions, while that for 
Aug., 1941, was considerably ‘higher 
at $7,117 millions. ; 


collected at the source have 
column, The Financial Post 


“Branches at 
Charlottetown ‘St. ‘s, Nfd. “Montreal 
Moncton Saint John, N.B. Toronto 
that this exemption applies in cases 
where the income is less than $5,000, 
It is to be noted, that to qualify for 
this exemption, the taxpayer must 
pass his 66th birthday. before the) ‘ 
close of the taxation year for which 
exemption is claimed. 


Married Couple Working 

When a husband and wife each 
have an income exceeding $660 
a year, how are they taxed and to 
what exemptions or allowances 
are they entitled? 
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If the wife’s income is derived 
from investments and not earned, 
each is taxed as a single person. 
If the wife’s income is earned, the 
husband is taxed as a married man 
and the wife a8 a single person. 
Accordingly the husband will pay 
normal tax at the 7% rate. On his 
graduated tax he is entitled to de- 
duct $150 from the amount payable. 
If there are any children, either 
parent, but not both, may claim the 
allowances for dependents, under 
normal tax and graduated tax, $28 
and $80 respectively. 


DON’T SELL YOUR VICTORY BONDS 
5 to raise cash for some temporary emergency. It 
is yourduty,as weéllas goodsense, to keep them. 

x «x * 

If you have tice vitaddititines ‘che Secs bonds 
as security for a bank loan, which can be paid off by 
convenient -instalments' if you wish. Any Manager of 
The Royal Bank of Canada will be glad to discuss such 
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Liquor - 


Many Wartime Developments. Have Bearing on Distillers 


By ROBERT C. STARK 
\ Events deserving of: close in- 
vestor attention have béen piling 
up recently on the liquor ‘com- 
panies. 

In Canada, higher retail prices 
for liquors brought through 
imposition of new taxes has 
brought a slackening m sales. 
Those in the ‘trade figute that 
when payroll tax deductions take 
their bite this month there will be 
a further advérse influence on 
liquor sales, : 

According to Munitions Minister 
Howe half of the total alcohol 
output in Canada is being pur- 
chased from distilleries and used 
for war production. 

In the United ‘States, the War 
Production. Board has ordered 
complete cessation of whisky pro- 
duction by Nov. 1, Liquor con- 
sumers will be served:from ac- 


cumulated inventories as the in- 


dustry switches over.entirely to 
industrial alcohol production for 
war purposes. 
These developments are plotted 
against a background of rising 
sales volume and improving prof- 
its. Volume has been the answer 
to the Wistillers’ profit question 
during the. past few years for 
profit margin: has shown a steady 
and substantial decline. -.Typical 
is the record of Hiram Walker- 
Gooderham & Worts and Distil- 
lers Corp.-Seagrams which show 
net profit expressed as percentage 
of Sales as'follows:' © 
Protit Margin 


. 


Fiscal Walker’s Seagram's 
Years: %o Ge 
1941 ..cccccecvcvccccees 6.7 6.0 
1940 seeeeeeeseeaeereres 7.8 9.4 
1939 eeeeeeseeesceeresees 7.7- 7.8 
1938 ..cege ecccccess 9.3 8.9 
1937 ..sccee eeeveveecese 10.1 9.1 


Jump in Seagram’s profit mar- 
gin in 1940 goes officially unex- 
plained, but one reason might be 
the very heavy sales of the July, 
1940, quarter, as customers 
bought ahead of a new tax. This 
heavy demand may have tended 
to wipe out the price cutting and 
reeating, which periodically af- 


flicts.the industry in the United 


States, particularly in the New 
York area. 
Talk Canadian Conversion 
To. what extent Canadian dis- 


tillery operations will be switch- 
ed over to production of war alco- 
hol cannot yet be measured. Some 
production will go to help make 
synthetic rubber while, as al- 
ready noted, 50% of output is go- 
ing for war. Word from Ottawa 
recently was that, while cortver- 
sion of Canadian distilleries into 
the production of war alcohol 
only has been under official con- 
sideration, no final decision has 
been reached. Increased prohi- 





bition discussion has been recent- 
ly heard in Canada. 

















point, the important considera- 
tion so far as conversion is con- 
cerned is that profits of most 
Canadian liquor companies hinge 
on developments in the United 


ventory .a stock that should last 
for some considerablé time. 


‘that this-is not, at least, an im- 
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Alcohol have recently ended and 
indiéations are that when the an- 
nual reports are forthcoming, 
substantial improvement over the 
previous year will be shown. In 
the: hine months ended May 31, 
Walkers reported a net profit of 
$6.40 a ‘common share, compared 
with $5.94 for the same period of 
1941, In the nine months ended 
April 30, Seagrams turned in a 
het profit of $4.95 a common 
share ‘against only $1.90 in 1941, 
reflecting easing of price war 
troubles. In the nine months end- 
ed May 1, Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol reported a net profit of 
#1 cents a share compared with 28 
cents a year ago. 

The price war evil in the United 


From the investment stand- 


States, and that there is in in- 


Four Years’ Supply 

Stocks’ of whisky on h: are 
estimated sufficient to meet four 
years’ demand. Where the pinch 
might enter is the fact that neutral 
grain -spirits, used for blending, 
are estimated at ‘only 18 months’ 
supply. This means that, distil- 
lers “Specializing in. blends and 
gins will be affected sooner than 
others. At the moment this would 
appear most-diréctly to concern 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams which 
does a large percentage of its 
business in blénds, However, it 
is understood that this company 
has nearly two_years’ supply of 
zrain neutral spirits on‘‘hand so 


and there is reason to believe that 
the problem will become decreas- 
ingly serious, _ There has, been a 
trend toward having the smaller, 
weaker. members of the industry 
absorbed by larger units which 
helps to strengthen the'marketing 
position. With all American pro- 
ducers now sélling out of invent. 
ory there appears to be little rea- 
son for a price war which ordi- 
narily has its roots in surplus pro- 
duction. 
Better Profit Margins? 

This condition should tend to 
improve profit margin ratios as 
rebates‘ to dealers should be re- 
duced. There may also be ‘some 
saving in selling expenses. . 

On this basis, profits of distil- 


mediate problem. Hiram Walker 
is a leader in gin sales in the 
U. S. , 

Should the ban on new produc- 
tion last for a couple of years, 
however, there may be something 
of a_scarcify of matured liguors 
after the war as-inventories are 
accumulated. . 

Earnings Better 

Fiscal years of Walkers, Sea- 

grams eand «Canadian Industrial 


Salmon Pack For 1941 
Totals Over $20 Millions 


Over-all B.C. Fish Production Topped $31 
Millions Last Year, With Herring Showing 
Immense Gain Over Pre-war 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—Now that the re-; dinavia and Spain resulted in revolu- 
turns have all been tallied, British | tionizing the British Columbia her- 
Columbia fishermen and fish pack-| ring industry, and now that it has 
ers can look back on 1941 as a 
record-breaking year, as the year 
when the salmon pack alone was 
worth more than-$20 millions. 

Over-all production of the fishery 
industry last year was valued at $31.7 
millions, representing an increase 
of $10 millions over 1940, 

Salmon production was valued at 
some $7 millions more than in the 
previous year, and the ¢anned her- 
ring industry, which brought a re- 
turn of $4.6 millions, rose from virtu- 
ally nothing before the war. 

Britain’s need to replace the fish 
supplies of the North Sea and Scan- 





revenue for generations. 


meal and oil. 


of the pilchard fishery... ,. 


NST LOSS 
through 
*-DEATH 
e ACCIDENT 


Mo and more employers are turning to | 
group insurance in making adequate | 
provision for their employees’ welfare. | 


To meet today’s ueed, the Great-West Life 
offers complete Group Insurance coverage 
which provides death benefits and accident — 
and sickness benefits ... and for the em- 
ployee’s dependents, as well as himself, hos- 
pitalization and surgical fees, 


In the time of misfortune, it solves both the 
employer's and the employee's problem. It 
makes for peace of mind and better plant op- 
eration, It is economical and business-like. 


Let a Great-West Life man show you how a 
Group Insurance plan ean be fitted to meet 
the individual needs of your business. 
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_er since the start of the war but 


\Canada. Itis th 


States has been fully recognized | © 


ling companies for the duration an investment interest: 















been placed on a profitable® basis 
it may continue to yield’ important 


The total pack of canned herring 
last year was one million cases, rep- 
resenting nearly 80% of all herring 
revenue, the balance being from 


Third and fourth, respectively, 
among the commercial fish returns, 
were halibut, valued at $2.1 millions, 
and pilchards, $1.7 million. Halibut. 
is marketed chiefly fresh, while oil 
and meal are the principal products 


Average prices per hundredweight 


‘| Canadian National Railways in 
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would make a satisfactory show- 
ing. One element of uncertainty, 
however, is that of demand, Ex- 
panding national income has 
pushed liquor sales sharply high- 


imposition of new personal income 
taxes may bring a reversal of this 
trend. There are already indica- 
tions that: this has, occurred in 

erefore important 
that personal income tax levels 
in the Unjted States be watched 
for a possible reflection in sales 
of liquor. The importance of con- 
ditions in the U.S, ‘to Canadian 
distillers is indicated by the fact 
that around 90% of Walker’s total 
sales and 95% of Seagram’s sales 
are made in the American market. 


Inventories Expand 


turer of gin in-the.U.S., account- 
ing for about one third of total 
sales there. Among the Canadian 
whiskies made by Walkers, per- 
haps the best known is its quality 
brand “Canadian Club.” Biggest 
sellers are “Tén High” and 
“Walker’s De Luxe,” both rye 







The accompanying table will| ©4" blend, has been ‘gaining con- Calg 


siderable popularity of late, The 
company manufactures 41 princi- 
‘pal brands of whiskies, gins, 
cordials and cocktails, of which 32 
are available in the U.S, market 
and 19 in the Canadian market, 
some being sold in both markets, 
Distillers Corp.-Seagram 
handles about 20% of total liquor 
sales in the United States, being 
the largest operator in the indus- 
try. The increasing trend toward 
blended whiskies in the American 
market has favored Seagrams as 
it leans toward this type of prod- 
uct. The company manufactures 
some 39 brands ,of Canadian, 
Scotch and Amefican whiskies 
and gins. Leading brands are 
“V.0.,” a Canadian rye, and the 
American blends “Five Crown,” 
“Seven Crown,” “Calvert” and 
“Carstairs.” lee 


Canadian Industrial Alcohol 
ceased production of American 
type whiskies some time ago but 
continues the manufacture of sev- 
eral brands of Canadian rye, 
Canadian Scotch and gin.. A wide 
range of industrial’ alcohol prod- 
ucts are also sold. 


show some common trends-among 
the companies in which Canadian 
investors are interested. Note- 
worthy is the expansion in in- 
ventories; at Aug. 31, 1941, Walk- 
ers reported some 70 million gal- 
lons of spirits in store, Seagrams 
is unofficially reported to have 
around 90 million gallons. Bank 
loans have increased partially as 
a result of carrying heavier in- 
ventories, and partially: because 
an increase in salés and in U, S. 
Federal excise tax has necassitated 
an increase in accounts receiv- 
able. / a. 


Following are some pertinent 
facts concerning the five principal 
distillers in which Canadians have 


Cotton Operations 
Easier in August ) 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Cotton textile 
milis experienced a contraction 
in operations last month. There 
was 37,266 bales of cotton opened, 
a decline of 4,600 bales from ‘the 
previous month. However, in the 
more important comparison with 
August last year, the returns last 
month were somewhat better; in 
fact, the highest for any August 
on record, * 

For the first eight months of the 
year, 334,705 bales were opened, an 
merease of 3.9% over*the’ like 
period of 1941 




























of fish paid to fishermen for the - : 
principal kinds of fish were higher: 
Salmon, $6.01, compared with $3.84 in 
1940; herring 39 cents, compared 
with 35; halibut, $12.36, compared 
with $9.75; pilchards, 50 cents com- 
pared with 45, a 

_ Capital équigthient employed last 
year totalled $29 millions, as against 
$24 millions in the previous year. 
More than 18,000 persons were 
employed. 


C. N..R. Income 
AtRecordLevel 


From Gur On Corréspondent 
MONTREAL.—Reflecting the con- 
tinued broad’ expansion ‘in opera- 
tions, net operating income -of the 

















August reached the record-break- 
ing figure of nearly 8.2 millions, an 
increase of 58% over that reported 
for the sarle month in 1941. 

Operating revenues last mpnth 
jumped $8.6 millions to $34.4 mil- 
lions. All-but $3 millions was ab- 
sorbed in ‘larger expenses. 

.The remarkably good showing in 
August boosted: cumulative returns. 
To the end of last month the system 
has had a révenue this year of $236.9| . 
millions, a gain of $43.8 millions|_ 
over the same period last year. 
After providing for an increase of 
$32 ‘millioris in expenses, net op- 
erating income totalled $53.9 *mil- 
lions. This represented an increase 
a 26% over the same-period a\year 
a ‘3. * 




















\Abitibi Net 
Shows Drop, 


Monthly earnings of Abitibi Po 
& Paper Co. for August at $575,345 
compare with $866,139 for the same 
month last year and $507,745 for July 
this year. This August's earnings 
include $124,443 récéived as premium 
on U. S. funds but are before provid- 
ing ger arm bond ee of 
profits taxes. ‘ e 
This marks the sixth successive 
‘}month to show decline below last 
year, a gees — akan: 
r amounts. .5 mil- 
lions, 0.69% above earnings reported 
pokes tat din. 
of newsprint ts 
for September suggest that ‘another 
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Melchers Distilleries Lid. is 
best known for its production of 
Géneva gin and dry gin. These 
ate marketed under the names 
‘Melchers Gold. Cross | Finest 
Canadian Geneva Gin” and “Lon- 







sr these lie Grievances can be brought out 
Gnd rémedied in time. it also provides the man- 
Bove a agement with a means of presenting its side of the 
: picture to labor. | 
Encourgge the loyalty of your workers with an em. 
ployee paper tailor-made to solve your problem. 
Somerville House Magazine Dept. men are trained 
for that job. t ; . 

Write for a copy of the Somerville LINK 
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OFFSET AMD LETTERPRESS PRINTING » A COMPLETE MARKETING SéENICE 
A Complete Service for Management-Labor Harmony. 





don Club London Dry Gin.” The} ig a holding company with the, erican rye, Américan _ bourbon, 


company also markets Scoteh| most important subsi 


type whisky. 


United Distillers of Canada Ltd. | couver, B.C., which distills Am- 


g 


Company 

Hiram Walker; __ 1941 
Gooderham & Worts 1940 

Year ends Aug. 31 1939 
Distillers Corp.- 1941*. 
Seagrams 1940* 

*U.S. funds 1939 

Year ends July 31 
Can. Industrial 1941 
Alcohol ; 1940 

Year, ends Aug..31: 1939 
Melthers : . stb n 1941 

Year ends Dec. 31 - 1940 

; Lt $ 1939 «¥ 

United. Distillers ~ - -194L-... 
~ Year ends Sept. 30 wee 4 
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Let those with no responsibility for the’ 
‘future argue: “Don’t cross a bridge until 


hos 


‘As an executive, it has always been your 

. function to look ahead, to plan, to take the 
~ necessary. steps to ensure that your organ- 

‘ ization will hold its position i 


More important than ever is this today. 
Not only the future ‘jobs of your own 
people will depend on your planning, but 
all those returning from the battle front 
try and to business 


Advertising.” @ Collection of 


W you are eeabing © copy theme, cak 10 s0p “The Gallry of Suncining 









n the face of 





diary being} Canadian rye, London dry gin, 





United Distillers Ltd. at Van-} and also blends and bottles 
Scateh whiskies. 
ALIENT LIQUOR COMPANY FACTS 
: Net . Earned Working Inven- Bank 
profit Dividends Surplus capital tories loans 
5,921 3,456 16,761 36,941 34,753 9,478 
Sets 3,456 13,296 - 33,408. 30,388 1,100 
5,295 3,430 10,687 29,404 28,076 3,044 
8,110 4,303 37,145 53,999 50,116 23,516 
9,716 4217 33,527 48,185 41,332 12,000 
6,366 * 4,817 28,367 44,594 41,663 7500 
383 ‘977 1,406 419 2,961 _ 
220 168 . 124 3,146 2,728 61¢ 
212 | 111 1,154 3,439 3,584 264 
- $6 18 113 3 
RS 37 141 648 ad 
71 15 94 587 j= 
56 a 138 @T1 oo 
38 ee a8 586 sR 
“4 ‘ 47 510. es 
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Mr. Executive, 7 
It's Your Job to Make’ the Plans 


: ~~ me 

Oper. revenues ..,. 34,419,000 25,808, 
+ expenses ..., 26,241,341 20,837 190 

Net revenue ........ 8,177,659 5,171, 
Aggregate to Aug. 31 ae 
Poni PFevenues .... 236,967,000 193,179,858 
‘« @xpenses .... 183,038,324 150,983,604 

Net revenue ..... + 53,028,676 42,196,254 ’ 


You can’t promise them jobs tomorrow 
unless you can be.certain of sales tomor- 
row—— and salés depend on continuin 
goodwill. ov ’ 
Such foresightéed planning need in ie way 
affect the immediate task of increasing 
Production and winning the war, 


Many Canadianf firms today -aré using 

sustaining” advertising to help bridge 
the gapArom War to peace and to ensure 
their future, and the future of their em- 
ployees in the brighter world of tomorrow, 


When the guns ceate to roar will 
, yous 
firm be réady.to face the peace?, . 
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ICanada-U; 


_ the United States is providing 


\) Sparks 


"Mt wat eppend oh.2 goneral prinipl takin — Sana 
obiliging the resources of this Continent, cach samme 
articles which it is best able te produce and, 

clove all, produce quickly, and that produce - ivitinuesinen 
lion programmed be co-ordinated to this end.” io | 


¢. 


* \ category, ; 

much duplication of production. . 
facilities. In dollar value, ma-— 
terial supplied by the United 
States has exceeded aid from * 
Canada but both flows of ma- 

- terial are essential to regular — 
working of each economy. Net 
aid from Canada to Britain is’ 


ION Gi ernie ater = 


This policy — the “Magna 
Charta” of U. S.-Canadian war- 
time trade—was laid down in 

Hyde Park agreement of 
April, 1941, It forms the solid 
foundation for “dovetailing” 
the two economies in a maxi- 
mum war production .effort. 
Abolition of tariffs on war 
goods, “pooling” of resources, 
setting up the Joint Canada- 
United States War Production 
Committee—all these testify to 


the earnestness with which the 
policy is being pursued, 

No less than ten joint techni- 
cal sub-committees are charged 
with originating and develop- 
ing programme to co-ordinate 
war production of the two 
countries. Material co-ordinat- 


ing and Joint Economic Com- 


mittees extend U. S.-Canadian 
co-operation even further. Al- 
lied War Supplies Ltd., a Cana- 


ganized in May, 1941, “to nego- 
tiate and receive orders from 
departments of the United 
States Government -for war 
supplies to be manufactured in 
Canada.” 

A three-fold incfease in 
Canadian war production and a 
four-fold increase in United 
States war production this year 
is stated to have only been pos- 


‘sible through the close co-oper- 


; ‘Prices Czar 


national formalities to a 
minimum, 

As one of the world’s greatest 
raw material producers, Can- 
ada’s contribution to the United 
States has been chiefly in raw 
materials, But to an increas- 
ing extent, munitions and 
finished war products are also 
being provided for forces south 
of the line; Ingenuity in turn- 
ing to war manufacture has 


Much of the weight that is 
holding down ’s price 


ceilingsisthatof the230 lb,, 6 ft. . 


3% inch frame of Donald Gor- 
don. As chairman of the War- 


time Prices and Trade Board, 


Donald Gordon is the most im- 


portant non-elected personality — 


in Canada’s government ma-. 
chinery. To his hands has been 
delivered the task of seeing 


‘ 


Million Dollars 


THE UNITED STATES 
AIDS CANADA 


~ Canadian imports 
from the U.S, 


Raw Materials 


Steel 


Although Canada's .production of ‘steel has. been 
expanded perhaps 50°/, since outbreak of war, 
further steel supplies Have-had to be purchased ‘in 
the U.S. to keep our war effort on schedule. Steel 


plates and frames from-the U.S; -will-allow com- 


pletion of several hundred thousand tons of. merchant 
shipping on schedule thisyear,: 


Chemicals 


With perhaps the greatest chemical industry in the 
world, the United States has been able to provide 
Canada with many specialized products it would-not 
be economic for us to produce ourselves. 


Molybdenum 


The United States produces 80°/, of world's output 
of this most strategic: raw material — it takes the 


4 


place of tungsten in machine tools. Canadian 


requirements of this metal are being chiefly met from 
U.S. sources. 


Cotton 


An important raw material-in peacetime, cotton-is 
even more important in wartime. Canada gets most 
of her supplies from the States, pays for part 
indirectly by shipping some textiles back. 


Coal 


With electric power supples being fully utilized, coal 
has become of new importance in the power field. 
Greater quantities of coal are being used in Canada 
‘than ever before. In central: Canada most of it 
comes from the United States. 


Iron Ore 


Canada produces a relatively small percentage of 
her iron ore requirements. Some comes from New- 
foundiand but we depend on the United States for 
the bulk of our supplies. Domestic iron ore sources 
cre on the point of further development and further 
increases in requirements may be met at home. 


dian Crown Company, was or- 
i 


. / s ‘ = that Canada gets through the 
t hich has reduced inter- — be h that “the Am 
ation which has } uced inter en suc e American war without suffering the evils 


, 


Million Dollars 


essential civilian industries 


' 


tee : 
Canadien Exports 
to the U.S. 


(excluding gold) 


equally important job of decid- 


ing how and whom of the non- 
EY 


Raw Materials 


Nickel ° 


Canada produces'90%, of world's nickel, is increasing 
output to meet the tremendous war-stimulated 
demand. Over half goes to the U. S. 


Aluminum - - —. —— 


A foremost producer of aluminum before the war, 
Canada has increased her output several times. 
More aluminum raw material for U. S. warplanes is 
one prime purpose of greater.Canadian capacity. 
Huge supplies now being provided to the U. S. under 


shall be squeezed out to find 
more manpower for the armed 
services and war industry. 


Such is the monumental job 
handed to the 41-year-old giant 


Hyde Park agreement. 


Asbestos 


Canada as producer of 90°, of United Nations’ 
asbestos is keeping the U..S. supplied with this 
material. With raw matérial shortages 80°, of 
asbestos output is "in the war." 


Other Minerals 


Zinc, lead, iron pyrites and other minerals are being 
provided in varying quantity to the United States. 
Canada provides the United Kingdom's require- 
ments first with any "surplus" after U. K. needs 
shipped to the States. 


Timber 


Logging operations have been on a record-breaking 
scale with large exports to the United States — Con- 
struction of new war plants as well as war equipment 
has been taking huge quantities of lumber. 


Power 


Although pressed for power to supply her own war 
industries, Canada has managed to continue export- 
ing a small block of power to the United States. Union 
Carbide, among other American companies, is 7 | 
depending on Canadian electric energy. : 


War Equipment 


Small Arms 


Canada was relatively well advanced in turning out 


Canadian-United States mutual aid has many common meeting grounds. Hereisa , 
classic example, a Hurricane fighter—product of co-operation of three great coun- 
tries, Plans came from the United Kingdom, the motor came from the United States 


who, at 13, was a penniless 
Scotch immigrant. His rise 
from that humble beginning ‘is 
straight out of a success story 
book. He broke into the bank- 
ing business with the Bark of 
Nova Scotia at 15; when he 
was 34 he was practically draft- 
ed to the post of the Bank of 
Canada’s first secretary; three 


‘years later he became Deputy 
The inception of 


Governor. 
the radical price ceilings policy 
brought him into the bright 
spotlight as price control czar. 

While the price ceilings. prin- 
ciple is radical, Donald Gordor 
has administered it: with a 


. 


wealth of sound common sense. 
He has realized that rigidity 
would not work at all time3; he 
has applied a realist’s philo- 
sophy designed neither to 
penalize business or the public, 
but to help the war effort. 


New Supply Roads — 
Open For China 


China sometime ago consid- _. 


ered. possible. alternative 
routes for supplies from India 
and efforts are being made on 
a large scale to get new routes 
through as early as possible. 


In the vast “lend-lease'’ program. of war 


supplies and raw materials, is included the sharing and exchange of 
ideas, plans, and production. : 


A powerful link in this "lend-lease" chain is paper. 


Upon it are recorded plans of mighty ships, tanks and planes — plans 
of war strategy! It-is the media upon which ‘are written documents 


while Canada built and assembled the plane. 


In the meantime the Chinese 
government has a broadly 
based programme to, expand 
existing and establish new 
small industries for the manu- 
facture of war materials and 
other essentials. Recent Anglo- 
American loans will provide 
the money for this enterprise 
and there will also be some £4 
millions originally earmarked — 
for the Yunnan-Burma Rail- 
way. Chinese industrial co- 
operatives which have been 
working with notable success 
will likely be the main agency 
through which this new pro- 
gramme will be launched. 
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small arms and machine guns at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, was able to ‘help out her powerful southern 
neighbor. 


Ammunition 


Avery substantial” contract for small arms ammuni- 
tion has been given by the U. S. ordnance recently 
when Canada proved she could turn out not only the 
ammunition but equipment needed to produce it. In 
recent months purchase of munitions by the United 
States has more than doubled. 7 


Chemicals and Explosives 


These have been supplied the United States in 
important quantities for the last year. Turning out 
os explosives gt an unprecedented rate, Canada 
has been able to supply the United States with 
substantial quantities after filling her own needs, - 


Machine Tools = ee 


. ° 8 Canada in six months of this year was able to shi 
Technical Equipment - : the United States no less tha 1,000, single arial 
A large amount of essential technical and precision machine tools. Large quantities are still required - 
avipment, machinery, etc., has been imported from the Unitéd States but Canada can now turn 
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War Equipment 


Aircraft Engines 


Dominion authorities have considered it good 

usiness to purchase our airplane engines in the 
United States rather than to make them at home. 
Time would be required to build plants and to train 
men needed in other industries. Even then we would 
not be producing the variety, of engines we would 
require. As it is, we get the advantage of U, S..low 
Mass production costs. 


Machine Tools : - 


Imports of machine tools from the United States in 
e early stages of our war effort allowed Canada 
to take tremendous strides forward at a most 
important time. We produced no machine tools 
fore the war, now turn out over half our ever- 
Sowing requirements. oy 


of international importance A cart to every phase of the Allied 
war effort! Every step in the story of production.is recorded on 


paper. Lr 
As a-mighty link in the great "lend-lease" chain of ideas, paper will 
continue to serve, that the yrited Nations may grow stronger 
through being informed and unitied. : 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY LIMITED 
HULL : Fine Papers Division. - CANADA 
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Above is the most gloomy picture that can be painted of 


the Sconomic balance between Allies and Axis. Gains 
of the Axis have been marked, but they do not tell the 
whole story. Most of the gains are under Japanese con- 
trol and cannct be made available to Germany unless 


United Nations’ 


Weigh on the Axis 


Despite Losses Our Productive Facilities Stil Lead; 
Advantage is Held in Men, Machines and Morale 


Three years of Axis aggres- 
sion have brought drastic 
changes. in the distribution of 
the world’s raw materials. In 
the days ef the “bore war” we 
had the oil, We had more 
raw materials, more iron, coal, 
steel, copper, more and better 
manufactures, more people, 
more food, more ships, more 
money . . « and—the Maginot 
Line. 


But the figuses we read s0 
sanguinely compared the re- 
sources of democracy, which 
was at peace, with resources 


Manpower 
Master 


Control of Canada’s labor 
supply has become an increas- 
ingly important phase of the 
war of production. Most of 
that control is vested with the 
director of National Selective 
Service, chunky Elliott M. Lit- 
tle. ‘In organizing available 
manpower Little’s big job is to 
see that essential industries are 
served first. To better control 
the flow of labor he recently 
ruled that before an employee 
could resign or be fired, there 
would have to be a seven-day 


cooling off period. Before a 


worker can look for a new job 


Elliett M. Little 


or an employer for a new work- 
er, a permit is needed. That 
gives Selective Service a 
chance to keep.en eye on labor 
shifts, gives it machinery to 
move available labor from less 
essential work to vital indus- 
tries. 

Ontario-born, the 42-year- 
old Little’s business back- 
ground is entirely in the pulp 
and paper business. In that 
business he piled up an envi- 
able production record with the 
Rothermere  pmoperties of 


the Nazis had organized for 
conquest. 

Now, after three bitter years 
of defense, retreat, loss, we too 
are organized on the terms that 
total war lays down. 

Figures now, though scarce, 
no longer reflect the power of 
an amiable peacetime economy 
at work to satisfy an infinite 
variety of needs, tastes, fancies, 
but economic power converted 
to the sternest of all undertak- 
ing and pointed at the pressing 
need for victory. 


Enemy Gets Resources 


With swift machine-like 
strokes, the Nazis, who were 
ready first, took control of 
French and Swedish iron ore; 
French, Belgian and Dutch coal, 
French, Belgian and Swedish 
steel; Scandinavian timber, 
Danish butter, Dutch bacon, 
French bauxite—practically all 
the ‘resources of any account, 
all but small bands of the man- 
power, all the factories, all the 
food in continental Europe, 
Later, in the East, the Jap cut 
away Malayan tin, Filipino 
chromite, and the ofl and rub- 
ber of the Indies and Malaya. 

Despite such losses, however, 
the overall weight of the Uni- 
ted Nations is still approxi- 
mately two to the Axis’ one. 


Furthermore, United Nations’ 


losses have not.always turned 
out to be valuable gains for the 
Axis. 

Though this is a mechaniz- 
ed war, its prime material is, as 
in every war, manpower—pro- 
ductive, fighting human beings. 
It is their strength, courage, 
and intelligence that will win 
or lose the conflict. 


Manpower 


In this absolutely basic re- 
source the United Nations are 
as seven to the Axis’ three. 

United Nations’ men of fight- 
ing age (18 to 35) are two to the 
Axis one, not counting India 
and China. 

These figures, however, re- 
flect only the numerical ad- 
vantage the United Nations 
possess over the Axis. 

There are other advantages. 

United Nations’ total man- 
power (an estimated 1,400 mil- 
lion) includes, besides people 
of the United Nations proper, 
those of Latin America, Egypt, 
Persia (Iran), the Portuguese 
colonies, and other areas, whose 
production is available to us 


through their exports because 


they are friendly to us, 

But the Axis total (an esti- 
mated 600 millions) includes, 
besides enemy nationals, 850 
million captive Chinese, Rus- 
sians, and non-German Euro- 
peans, whose Seana is 
available to the Axis @nly be- 
eee: are pressed into 


One of the Axis’ “ing 
ner 


ead Roumanian oil and wheat. 


As for the Russians, the one 
was not so great as many h; 
supposed. Before the war 
gar Stalin started shifting the 


centre of Russian grain produc-. 
tion. He had gone in extensive- | 


ly for mechanization of agri- 
culture. Driven by farmers the 
machines moved away to the 
North and to the East to other 
favorable areas. By the time 
the Axis came, the Ukraine was 
producing less than 23% of the 
Russian crop, Russia was still 


better off for food than the in- 


vaders. 

The Axis is also pulling in its 
belt in Europe this year for 
other reasons, Mobilization in 


assert, has cut the exportable 
surplus of wheat in that area 
by 2,650,000 tons. Potatoes, 
staple food of the German ~ 
were killed by the millions of 
tons by the severe ¢old in Ger-- 
many last winter, and the Rus- 
sian campaigns are insatiable, 
Several months ago, Nazis be- 
gan a ratien regimen to cut 
food supply’ by 15%. 


Big Crops Here 


Compare this with the plenty 
in North America where a Can- 
adian crop (wheat, oats, barley, 
rye combined) is 109% bigger 
than last year’s — up 322 mil- 
lion bushels; Where an Ameri- 
can crop is better by about 30% 
than average years. In the 
Western ee there’s a 
variety of excellent food every 
day. In Britain, they fare-not 
too badly although the diet may 
tend to get dull at times. 


The following table shows'the | 


relative strength of. resources 
of some of the vital materials 
with which the workers of the 
United Nations and‘ the Axis ~ 
must produce the capital goods 
of war. 


Azis United Nations, 
of world production 


33 67 
Nete: — Production of ‘ neutr 
assigned half to ech s side. nha s 


Steel output, it will be noted, 
yds two to one in the United Na- 


«2 =.tions’ favor, despite the loss of 


steel-producing areas, and des- 
pite greatly expanded produc- 
tion in Italy, Germany and 
Japan, Axis powers’ total out- 
put rose from 33 million tons 
in 1938 to 52 million tons in 
1941, chiefly by conquest. Uni- 
ted Nations’ output in the same 
period trose from 68 million 
tons to 112 million tons. 


Thus in steel, a prime indica- 


tor of industrial capacity, the Y 


United Nations have demon- 
strated a much greater poWer 
to expand and produce; and the 
ratio of general industrial ca- 


pacity United Nations to Axis , 
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Capital Goods’ 


But the estimate of capital 
goods capacity, the ability to 
turn out manufactures involv- 
ing the use of steel and other 
metals, is even better. The pre- 
war output of automobiles can 
be taken as a gauge. United Na- 
tions capacity in this respect is 
three to the Axis one. Since 
the war began, however, tre- 
mendous sums have been spent 
on new plant and equipment. In 
the United States alone almost 
$10 b was spent tooling 
up for war. The resultant ex- 
pansion must have greatly ex- 
ceeded any within the Axis do- 
mains. 
spent is not the maximum of 
which the United States is 
capable. Many agree, however, 
that Japan reached the maxi- 
mum in 1939 and Germany and 
Italy did in 1941. 


Because of these expenditures 
in the States, because of ex- 
penditures proportionately in, 
ratio to their population in Bri-' 
tain, Canada, Australia, and be- 
cause of the superior numerical 
strength and superior quality of 


' the manpower, the United-Na- 


_Stions are now out-producing 
~ the Axis on a scale at least in 
the ratio of two to one, The 
United States alone is now pro- 
ducing more planes than all the 
other nations. 
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Bis We believe that Industrial Chemistry) , 
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_ this- achievement} byjsupplying= the; 
-ghemical. ingredients-of- manufacture.’ . 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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The Post’s Articles on Income Tax 


This issue of The Financial Post contains the first of a new 
series of. articles on Income Tax, with special attention to its 
application to business. . .. Written exclusively for The Post by 
Molyneux L. Gordon, KC, well-known authority on. taxation. 


Some of The Quetions To. Be Answered 20. Weeks by Mail for $2.00 


How to get all the exem tions to Subscription price of The Post is $8 per year If you are 
i ae p o which you oe a subscriber by mail and would like-a trial 
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: e is leader to 10 mil- 
wn citizens who live in 
rent 000 square miles of ter- 

"six times the area of 
; spolitan France—and Le 
“eral to most Frenchmen. 
pecently he said in appraisal 
the conflict between Vichy 
4 the United Nations in Mad- 
Mar: “What the French 
sje want iS. + + their share 
a war—carried on by those 
» their children and lands 
shich are salvaged from the in- 
der, or from treachery . - + 
He has salvaged two fifths of 
h Empire. 
a com the world’s great- 
salvage operation on June 
4 1940, in a broadcast from 
»ndon to the people of France, 
ving: “It is true that we have 
teen and that we are now sub- 
merged by the enemy's forces 
on land and in the air . «>» 
Bet has the last word been 
7 ken? Must we give up 
WB pet Is this defeat final? 
OMA Nol. « - For France is not 
ime . ; « This war is not 
* confined to the territory of 
3 our hapless country. The fate 
: of this war has not been 
tied by the battle of France 
© . This is a world war... 
3 Whatever happens, the flame 
= of French resistance must and 
yi) burn high.” 
60,000 In Army 
The Fighting French armies 






















ie, the Middle East, Africa and | 


Be Pacific have expanded from 

handful of men, two years 

ro, to a total of more than 60,- 

), In addition, more than 6,- 

i) sailors are fighting under 

|G e Cross of Lorraine; 2,800 aire 

Mnen are with the allied air 

3 orces and 2,000 merchant sea- 
men sail on allied ships. : 

Other estimates credit the 

Mighting French with 100,000 

men under arms, with @ navy 

Zt nearly 100 units and @ mer- 

chant marine of 281 ships total- 

ling 740,000 tons. 

In two years, Fighting France 
has grown from a spirit that 
was incarnated in one man, de 
Gaulle, and a committee, the 
Brrench National Committee, 
‘Ain Britain) to an important 
And effective member of the 
~ Bunited Nations. . 
BWekome at Home 
@ Agents of de Gaulle who 


Wisit France at every opportun- 
Miy, report they may knock at 


















= Most recently appointed top 
igure in war administration is 
@iary J. Carmichael, Co- 
@rrdinator of Production, De- 
@rtment of Munitions and 
Supply. He has come to that 
= st from his previous place as 
“Miirector of general gun produc- 
Mon, his job is to co-ordinate 
‘I the industries of the Dom- 
@cion for maximum armament 
“aa output. 
@ Along with the meshing of 
= tars of our present broad scale 
wat effort Mr. Carmichael also 
4 an efficiency job—to see 
gut every producer is on the 
mst economical and efficient 
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@ is possible. For that tre- 
@ tdous task he has to have 
md powers; directors gen- 
@°% of war production and 
beads of crown companies now 
: ‘-ordinate through him. 
| His background for such 
Work is @ natural for he comes 
‘aw cost-conscious automobile 
seat At the McKinnon 
7 t in St. Catharines he 
1. = Out as a pattern maker 
Wks. Bite cents an hour; 17 years 
: we became president and 
at, tral manager, For the past 
7. ’* Years he was vice-presi- 
ie my general of 
ke es Motors of Canada, re- 
7. ing to take his wartime job 
i mu ting production of 
one ae a aed materials, Not 
hag ene is noted 
“ax, “nbounded energy, 
“ive,” ability to get reaulte, 

































& growing army, navy 
other fighting fronts. 


former prisoners who escaped from 


random on the doors of French 
householders, certain of wel- 
come, shelter, food and assist- 
ance in their missions. 

At first, Free France was Ue 
Gaulle; today, Fighting France 
is an ally of military value. 

Marshal Foch wrote: “It is 
the generals who lose or win 
a battle, not the troops. With- 
out leadership, no battles, no 
possible victory.” De Gaulle 
has been called an “inexperi- 


Frenchmen are continuing the fight against Hitler, Gen, Charles de Gaulle leads 
and air force stationed 
The 


in 
Fighting French navy is an important aid. Shown 
here is Gen. de Gaulle reviewing a unit of the Fighting French comprising~ 
Russia. eee 


head of a United States mis- 
sion in Africa this year, reports. 


that French Equatorial Africa 


has made more progress in one 
year under Free. France than 
in the preceding 20 years. 

Syria which surrendered to 
Free French under General 
George Catroux and British 
forces, in June, 1941, was grant- 
ed its independence the follow- 
ing Septernber and co-operates 
with Fighting French, much as 


Germany 


into 


Libya. It helps to negative 
Vichy French West Africa 
where Dakar the strongest 


_Point on the Atlantic coast of 


Africa and nearest to¥America. 
Should the Germans, with 
Vichy co-operation, decide to 
proceed to Dakar, French 
Equatorial Africa would be 
vital in resistance, 

Similarly, Syria is an extra 
safeguard to coveted oil in 
Iran and Iraq, and an additional 


From One Man 
to Ten Million 


enced politician,” and a “bad 
salesman,” but he is also thé 
man “who was right,” before 
the event. 

Two books and a 17-page 
memorandum were ignored, 
laughed off and condemned by 
Frenchmen, were read by Ger- 
mans. “The Philosophy of 
_Command” advocated indivi- 
dual initiative on the part of 
commanders; “The Army of the 
Future,” (1934) drew a picture 
of tank blitzkrieg, said the 
Maginot line was limited in 
depth, left northern France ex- 
posed and its psychology would 
“defeat France.” In 1940, a 
memorandum to General 
Gamelin and 21 others repeat- 
ed his fear for the Maginot line 
to uninterested readers. 

De Gaulle was wounded 


three times in the 1914-18 war, 


captured and escaped on five 
occasions, to be recaptured each 
time, became professor of Mili- 
tary history at St. Cyr, and, in 
1932, general secretary of the 
Superior Council of National 
Defense. 

When Petain assumed office, 
de Gaulle flew to Britain, 
broadcast'to his fellow cayntry- 


men and, six days later, on . 


June 24, 1940, “His Majesty’s 
government declared that they 
will recognize such a pro- 
visional French cémmittee and 
will deal with them in all mat- 
ters concerning the progecu- 
tion of the war .-. .” One 
month before he had: been an 
unknown infantry colonel who 
wrote books. The preceding 
May 25, General Weygand had 
fired 15 generals, made de 
Gaulle a major-general in com- 
mand of a hastily organized 
tank division to resist the Ger- 
mans at Laon and Abbeville. 

From the beginning de 
Gaulle has maintained that the 
Free French movement is a 
“military . movement, ‘not a 
political movement, except in 
so far as resistance to the ag- 
gressor implies political actiy- 
ities,” 

Not until June 24, last, did 
he define Free French political 
aims, chief among which is 
election of a “national assem- 
bly” by the French people to 
decide their own future when 
the Germians are driven out. 


Around the World 


Heart of the Free French 
empire is vast French Equator- 
ial Africa. Brazzaville, its capi- 
tal, and capital of the Free 
French Empire, has changed 
from a quiet colonial town, to 
the clamor of all the services 
engaged in modern war, Ad- 
jacent to the orth is the Cam- 


eroons, until 1919, a German . 


colony, which, like French 


Equatorial Africa, decided by 
plebiscite to join the Fighting 





peers: | 


members. of the British Com- 
monwealth aid Britain. Thir- 
teen small states in India, in 
five areas of French territory, 
including Chandernagor, Ya- 
naon, Mahe, Karikal and Pon- 
dichéry, decided as early as 


September, 1940, to fly the ' 


Cross of Lorraine. 

When Vice-Admiral Emile 
Muselier, commander of the 
Free French navy, with four 
corvettes, visited St. Pierre and 
Miquelon islands on Dec. 24, 
1941, the electors voted 650 for 


Free France against 10 for © 


‘Vichy. . 

In the Pacific, Free France 
administers three groups of 
islands. The New Hebrides was 
first, of all the empire, to join 
General de Gaulle on July 20, 


1940, after a 400-to-4 plebiscite. * 


In the same group are Loyalty 
Islands and New Calefionia, all 
immediately northeast of Aus- 
tralia. 


‘ Farther east the Wallis and __ 


Horn Islands have pledged 
themselves to de Gaulle and 
nearly half-way between Aus- 
tralia and South America, the 
groups of islands that include 
the Marquesas, Tuamotu, So- 
ciety Islands, Tubuai and Ta- 
hiti, are giving every assist- 
ance to Rear Admiral d’Argen- 
lieu, Free French military High 
Commissioner for the Pacific 
area. In the islands of Tahiti, 
Morea and ,Tuamotu, the vote 
was 3,564 to 18 against Vichy. 
To Vichy remain the islands 
of Martinique and Guadelope 
from which hundreds have fled 
to join Fighting French forces; 
French Guiana in South Am- 
erica; French West Africa be- 
cause of the failure at Dakar, 
(the secret of the impending at- 
tack leaked to the Germans 
from a London dinner); French 
Indo-China which Vichy Ad- 
miral Jean. Decoux handed to 
the Japanese in July, 1941, 


Strategic Role 

Free French colonies play 
important strategic roles. in 
four instances and will in a 
fifth when Madagascar safe- 
guards the approaches to the 
Indian ocean and is not a real 
or potential risk. 


There is the overall general- . 


ity that the Fighting French 
efforts have prevented areas of 
strategic and economic value 


falling into the hands of, Or as- 


sisting Germans and 






through Vichy colla 
in the case of Indo- 
French Equatorial Africa 
provides a land and air 
to Egypt and 


bulwark against any German 
attack through’ Turkey—either 
to reach oil, or to effect _junc-: 
tion with the Japanese in In- 
dia, or to pinch the Suez and 
Egypt 
New Hebrides, Loyalty Isi- 
ands and New Caledonia are 


, outpost guards of Australia and 


an American expeditionary 
force now is on New Caledonia. 
The Fighting French, too, 
averted a threat to the saféty 
of the St. Lawrence entrance to 
Canada in their Christmas Eve 
occupation of St. Pierre an 
Miquelon. : 


Have Vital Materials 
French Cameroons qnd 
French Equatorial Africa are 
among the world’s greatest ex- 
porters of palm kernels and 
palm oil fom which glycerine 


\.for the manufacture of explo- 


sives is produced. They also 
produce cocoa, coffee, cotton, 


plumbag@, wolfram and mica, , 


Half the French African gold 
output now is used as an Afri- 
can currency reserve and the 
other half is made available to 
the French National Commit- 
tee. French Equatorial Africa 
has available several hundred 
tons of tin ore monthly and 
1,000 tons of rubber annually, 
comparatively minute 
amounts, but welcome as never 
before. : 

New Caledonie, today, is 
credited‘ with providing a fifth 
of the United Statés consump- 
tion of nickel. In 1939, (last. 
published figures) Canada pro- 
duced 210 million pounds of 
nickel and New Caledonia, 46 
million pounds. Until New Cal- 
edonia joined the Fighting 
French, nearly.all this produc- 
tion was exported toJapan. 

New, Caledonia, too, exports 
from 50,000 to 100,000 tons of 
chromium annually, ' probably 
20 per cent of United States 
consumption, 
~ Tahiti and the New Hebrides 
add 10,000 tons of copra and 
Syria, 3,000 tons\ of wool and 


~ 1,000 tons of tobacco annually 


‘to the United Nafions store: 


- houses, : 


All-Volunteers 
“The army of Free France 









_ they affirm, but it is capable 


__ of felease and final freedom. 
Underground Help. 


t Rommel’s forces. _ 


De Gaulle was one man near- 

ly alone in June, 1940, but when : 
Frenchmen in every part of é 
the world realized that Britain , 

would remain and de 
continue, thousands escapéd - 
to join him. Not only youths 

who flew and sailed and paddl- 


: 


able maturity to form a nucleus 
of leadership. They won't im- _ 
pose this leadership on France, 


of serving France well in the 
interim betwéen the first hope 


Labor leaders of France have 
been to Britain to confer with 
de Gaulle, discuss postwar so- 
cial changes, and returned to 
France with plans for sahotage. 

‘Underground organizations in 


both French zones have reach- ceives inspiration from the 


4 
exceedingly useful and effici- 
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war's end, and for inspiration 


ed agréements with the Nation- accomplishments of the Fight- ent mechanism, not only for the and guidance during postwar 
al Committee on Free French ing French empire. immediate prosecution of the rehabilitation and the fresh 
policy. The underground press Through the Fighting war, but for collaboration with 


of France—Liberation, Com- French, France is gaining an 
bat, Verite® Franc-Tireur. and 


Liberational “Nationale, re- 


Hirmasier 

His name is Major the Hon. 
Charles Gavan Power, but al- 
most anywhere in Canada | 
when you speak of “Chubhy,” tae 
listeners know that you are F 
talking about Canada’s Minis- 
ter of National Defense for Air. 
Big, broadshouldered, swarthy 
“Chubby” Power répresents 
Quebec South’ in the House, 
speaks English and French flu- 
ently." He looks more like a 
French-Canadian than many of 
his constituents but he’s really 
Irish, and he retains the facile 





putting out on 
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The POWER 
of the Navy... 














Hon. C. G. Power 


tongue and native wit of his 
forbears. No stuffed shirt is 
Canada’s Air Minister; he gets 
more fun out of his job than 
most of his cabinet colleagues, 
At the historic United Na- 
tions Air Conference in Ottawa 
this spring, Chubby Power was 
chairman and when President 
Roosevelt called Canada the’ 
“Airdrome of Democracy” it 
was a tribute to him. His 
energy has supplied much of 
the drive that put the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan far ahead of schedule. To 
Power goes much of the credit 
for the flow of Canadian air- 
men to the fighting fronts of 
the world, Now he thinks that 
all the squadrons that Canada 
has sent over are not getting 
sufficient credit for what they 
are doing,/he wants to “Cana+ 
dianize” the overseas set-up so 
that the achievements of Cana- 
dian fliers won’t be submerged. 


Silver Replaces 
Chromium Plate 


Approximately 13 tons of 
chromium, a strategic metal, 
has been saved by substitution 
of silver finish on some four 
million pieces of flatware for 



















































the Army, the Quartermaster 
Corps has‘ informed the Ui 8. 
War Departinent, Rr 


the rest of the world at the 





start of a great empire in a 
changed world. 





Five Canadian-built Corvettes . . . 
their first trip 








































_ MARINE’ BOILERS 


To maintain a United Front the sea 
lanes between the-Democracies must 
be kept open — and will be. When 
the full story may be told we shall «'l 
be mighty proud of thefinejobbeing 
done by Canadian men on Canadian 
ships .. . We are indeed pleased at 
the partwe are allowed to play in ~ 
supplying BABCOCK boilers and 
other equipment for mine-sweepers, 
corvettes atid other fighting craft. 
Realizing their vital importance our 
organization puts into them the best 


‘of all we have. 


We also make for the Navy... 


Marine Engines for ausilicry drives. . « 
Alt Heaters . . . Surface Condensers . . 
Super-Heaters . . . Steam Turbines for 
Ausiliary Drive . . . Oil Burners . . . Con 


. densers Circulating Pumps... Centrifugal 


} Pumps, 
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Spreads Its ' 


Scudding smoothly across 
Canadian skies a few days ago 
went one of the most import- 
ant members of the United Na- 
tion’s air armada—the. 1,000th 
Anson plane produced in Can- 
ada in 1942. 

This event symbolized the 
giant strides that Canada’s air- 
craft industry has taken under 
the all-consuming drive for 
more speed and better planes. 
In three years this industry has 
grown from ¢rawling infancy 
to hard-hitting. maturity. 

At war’s outbreak there was 
something like 40 aircraft pro- 
duced annually in Canada. To- 
day there is a ‘production of 
about 400 planes a month. Can- 
ada is looking after a substan- 
tial._part of the Joint Air Train- 


-ing Plan requirements; it is 


building operational planes for 
the R, C. A. F.; large. ordefs 
for training and service planes 
have been accepted from the 
United Kingdom and the Uni- 
ted States. 


Air Revolution 


The demands of war have 
forced a complete revolution in 
the way of thinking of the air- 
craft industry. In the first 
nine months of. the war Can- 
ada turned out around 200 
planes, mostly elementary 
trainers, The fall of France, ex- 
pansion of the Joint Air Train- 
ing Plan, the pressing urgency 
to get fighters into the air 
meant an increasing emphasis 
on the building of aircraft for 
service flying. 

That revolution has been 
weathered by Canadian, brain 
power and plain hard work. 
Facilities have expanded as- 
tronomically. Pre-war floor 
space occupied by the industry 
totalled some 500,000 sq. ft.; 
today it is over 3.5 millions. 
Number of pre-war employees 
averaged about 1,000; here is 
how that total has grown:: » 


Alreraft Industry Employees 
Dec. 31, 1939 4,94 
Dec. 31, 

Mar. 31, 

June 30, “ 

Sept. 30, 1941 . 

Dec, 31, 1941 . 

Mari 31, 1942 ... 

June 30, 1942 


A considerable simplification 
through concentrating on nine 
types of aircraft has helped to 
speed production. Before this 
policy was established, efforts 
had been spread over the manu- 
facture of 15 types of aircraft 
at one time or another. Those 
15 types were: 


Elementary Trainers 
Fielt 16B Menasco Moth 
Tiger Moth 

Advanced Trainers 
Fleet 60 Anson 
Harvard 

Service Aircraft 

Shark Stranraer 
Delta Hurricane 
Grumman 
Lysander 
Norseman 


Bolingbroke 
Hampden 


The fast tempo of air war has 
rendered some of those types 
obsolete; production. schedules 
have shown that other types 


can be turned out more effici- 


ently, Canada is concentrating 


now on. nine types of aircraft. -. 


These ate: © ‘ 

Fairchild “Cornell,”; » also 
known as “Freshman”; ele- 
mentary trainer built by -Fleet 
Aircraft. : : 

‘North Atmerican.“Harvard”; 
single-engined advanced train- 
er built by Noorduyn Aviation, 

Canadian “Anson”; twin- 
engined-advaniced trainer built 
by Federal Aircraft. 


Bristol “Bolingbroke”; twin- - 
engined. reconnaissance bom- . 


ber and bombing and*gunnery 
trainer. built by Fairchild Air- 
craft.” 1% a 

PBY5 “Catalina”; coastal re- 
connaissance ‘amphibian built 
by. Boeing ‘Aircraft of Canada 
and Canadian Vickers.” — 

“Hurricane”; single-engined 
fighter built by Canadian Car 
& Foundry. 

Avro “Lancaster”; . four- 


ability has already been proved | 
in marty theatres of war, most — 


dramatic of which was the: 
sighting of the Bismarck. 

Some of the details of this 
particular aircraft. are given’ 
merely to indicate the tremend-_ 
ous progress that the Canadian: 
iridustry has made from. the 
“stick and string” days. 


Hundredfold Increase 
» vidual parts when discovered 


‘Phat epic expansion is a 
tribute to Canadian planning: 


‘skill.; Here is an industry that: 


is supposed not‘to lend itself 
to mess production methods, 


_yet volume of output has been 


increased over 100 times in 
three ‘years. 

That increase is not the 
whole story. At the same time 


‘there have been wide-reaching 
changes in the types of aircraft - 


made, That means thinking 


ahead for months. With the 


present availability of mater- 
ials an aircraft producer must 
make plans today for what he 
will produce a year from now. 
When production is changed 


Three Years! Have Revamped 


Aircraft Output, Given an 
Industry Major Status 


engined bomber built by Na- 
tional Steel Car Corp. 

Curtis Navy dive bomber; 
built by Canadian Car & 
Foundry. ‘. 

Twin-engined fighter; built 
by de Havilland, still on secret 
list. 


Complete Range 


This plan represents the com- 
plete growth of the Canadian 
aircraft industry from the days 
when it was capable of turning 
out only a very limited number 
of elementary trainers to the 
present ability to produce a 
complete range of aircraft, 
from initial trainers to first- 
line fighters and bombers, 

Newest debutante in the list 
of Canadian-built planes is the 
PBY5 Catalina amphibian, the 
first of which was ‘launched by 
Boeing of Canada last July 27. 
This twin-engined coastal pa- 
trol plane weighs 17 tons fully 
loaded and has a wing spread 
of 104 ft. Costing close to’ $250,- 
000, the Catalina is composed 
of more than 100,000 parts and 
requires well over 100,000 man 
hours of work to produce. It 
has what is reputed to be the 
greatest range of any two-én- 
gined bomber in the world. Its 


over to a new type of aircraft, 
there can be an overlap of nine 
months for tooling up. 

Production engineers point 
out that the guiding principle 
of the engineering office of an 
automobile plant is production. 
A unit is not designed from the 
point of view of its function 
only, but also how it can be 
produced best in mass quanti- 
ties. In the aircraft industry, 
however, positions are revers- 
ed; function of the part is the 
primary consideration. This 
fact makes one of the major 
headaches for the mass produc- 
tion engineer. 


Simplified Control 


As experience grows the in- 
tricacy of aircraft construction 
is gradually giving way to a 
greater degree of simplicity. 
Boiling down the complicated 
procedure of putting a plane to- 
gether to the simplest. possible 
components is one of the meth- 
ods that has allowed-Canada’s 
tremendous expansion in air- 
craft. production. Typical. of 
this type of production prac- 
tice is the simplified «control 
system being used by Fairchild 
Aircraft at Longueuil, Que., re- 
cently reported on by E. C. 


- child parts are grouped in the 


units that produce® the sub- 


assembly, - Orders are issued to 


workmen on this same prin- 
ciple; in no case is an order for 
one part issued toa department 


for.production without the cor-. 


responding order's for the parts 
necessary for the complete unit 


concerned. Shortages are cor- 


rected, not by, chasing up indi- 


at assembly, but. by speeding 
up production in. those sections 


of the departments that make ° 


the parts required for the as- 
: semblies where it shows that a 
future shortage will occur. 


Throughout the entire system 


of: controls the _ supervisor, 
checking conditions, can ascer- 


_ tain the causeof.a holdup be- 


fore it occurs, by: following a 
very narrow path from the as- 


sembly department to the de- . 


tail part manufacture and ma- 
terials, and dealing mentally 
with only, say, fifty. items as 
against a possible. thousand. 
This method of grouping goes 
back to and includes raw ma- 


terial and proprietary parts 


which can be broken down and 
simplified into groups of a few 
hundred items, instead of tens 
of thousands of parts. In other 
words, the watchword is “as- 
semblies” and not “parts.” 
Fairchild found that applica- 
tion of control of parts by 
groups, instead of by items, cre- 
ated a co-ordinated flow which 
permitted a 100% increase in 


production in a period of three . 


months. 


Repair Business 
In step with the growth of 
aircraft production has been 


the overhaul and repair end of, 


the business, which has grown 
into a major industry. By the 
end of this year it is estimated 
that this business will be at the 
rate of about $100 millions an- 
nually. In 1941 it handled $25 
millions of work. 

A fiane must be overhauled 
after every 400 to.700 hours of 
flying. This is a complete job; 


it must be torn. dowh complete- | 


ly and then reconstructed. 
Motors must be overhauled 
from two to three times as often 
as the airframe. In additipn to 
the regular overhaul business, 
there must be repairs to planes 
damaged in accidents. Depend- 
ing upon the complexity of the 
plane the overhaul of a single 
aircraft may run from $1,500 to 
$30,000 or more... 

To handle that business there 
were some 6,060 employed last 
year. Aim for the end of this 
year is 20,000. work is be- 
ing done in plants all over the 
country; some are privately 
owned, most have been built or 
financed by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, but all are under pri- 
vate management. 


Cross-Canada Chain 


That chain of overhaul and 
repair shops across Canada in- 
cludes such well-known names 
in the aviation field as Cub Air- 
craft, Pratt.& Whitney, Cana- 
dian Car, Ottawa Car, de 
Havilland, Prairie Airways, 
many another. These shops 
overhaul around’ 15. different 
types of engine ranging from 
the Gypsy of initial trainers, 
the Jacobs which powers. the 
Avro -“Anson”: and Cessna 
“Crane” to the Rolls-Royce 
‘Merlin which ‘powers the Hur- 
ricane. » Around : 25. different 
types of aircraft are hahdled, 
ranging . through’ the whole 
field: of production from initial 


| , trainers to: first-line fighters 
_ and bombers,:.Each plane rep- 


' resents literally thousands of 
parts to be: checked. 


. ‘The great bulk of the repair 


and-overhaul ‘work on aircraft 
‘in instructional and operation- 
al use in Canada is supervised 
by the Repair and Overhaul 
Division of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. Officers 


of this division are on duty at ° 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. The Overhaul 
Division. does all major modi- 


‘ ONE BOMBER IS:— ONE BOMBER. 
THREE BOMBERS ARE A FLIGHT. 
BUT WHEN A HUNDRED BOMBERS 

_, ARE SUPPORTED. BY ANOTHER HUN- 

_ DRED AND ANOTHER.AND ANOTHER 


+.» THEN YOU HAVE AN ARMY OF 


LE Ee ay ee 


THE AIR. A WEAPON OF OFFENSE. 
THE _ BOLINGBROKE: ‘PRODUCTION 
LINE IS GEARED TO DO ITS PART IN 
BUILDING THIS AIR ARMY AS QUICK- 
LY AS HANDS, BRAINS AND ME 
CHANICAL INGENUITY.CAN: DO IT, 


- FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


. 


—_——___—_________Longueuil. (Montreal) Canad: 
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, fication work in addition, to 
the maintenance job. The in- 
_ stallation of power turrets is 
| an example of this class. Win- 
_ terizing of aircraft is another 
| job, as well as the erection of 
_ all aircraft originating outside 
Canada that are not flown in. : 
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E e air is Canada’s 
: re Across _ the 
jon the drone of power- 
"agibed sounds on a 24-hour 
jay schedule. Behind all this 
ing activ ity is a set-up that 
isely timed as the 
west engine on the latest 
plane. 
“ organization that puts 
je-spreading big business 
rations in the shade works 
‘ siiy behind the scenes of 
mada's air war, guiding 
ftom overall policy 
p making sure that the green- 
, pecruit is made comfort- 
Je, . Boss of the set-up is 
oo the Hon. Charles Gavan 
wet, Minister of National 
efense for Air. Under him 


the various members of 


be Alt Council and their sub- 
dinates until the organiza- 
on eovers every phase of the 
s¢plan which puts fighting 

Ti... in the air and keeps them 


Bewre. 


e Jobs 


ms The Air Council has five 
‘ a getting men, organ- 
Lng equipping, training and 
ving them into action. Heads 
divisions are responsible for 
mplementing policy decisions 
wthed by the Air Council 
nd are responsible to the 
iéf of the Air Staff for the 
ministration of their various 
visions. Routine matters re- 
@miring higher authority are 
| @erred by the heads of divi- 
ions through the Chief of the 
ir Staff to the Deputy Air 
inister. 
The Council meets frequent- 
to keep division heads at 
Force Headquarters in 
much with the activities of 
her divisions and to give di- 
gion heads a chance of advis- 
on policy. Each division 
ad delegates routine author- 
my to heads of his directorates, 
mod- they in turn delegate 
thority to staff officers under 
hem. 
The Air Council consists of 


the Air Minister as president, 
the Deputy Air Minister as 
vice-president, and the follow- 
ing members: the Chief of the 
Air. Staff, the Deputy, Chief of 
the Air Staff, the Air Member 
for Organization, the Air Mem- 
ber for Personnel, the Air 
Member .for Training, the Air 
Member. for Air Staff, the Air 
Member for Aeronautical En- 
gineering, the Air Member for 
Supply and the Air Member 
for Accounts and Finance. 
The Chief of the Air Staff, 
the senior appointment in the 
R.C.A.F., is head of the Air 
Staff, president of the Air 
Members of Air Council, a 
member of the Air. Council, 
Defense Cottncil, Chiefs of 
Staff Comntittee and the B.C. 
A.T.P. Supervisory Board. 


He is responsible to the Air 
Minister on’ questions of Air 
Force policy and strategy; for 
the force’s fighting efficiency, 
for the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, the co- 
ordination of ditties by staff 
division heads at Air Force 
Headquarters and for corre- 
spondence with air attaches 
and air authorities throughout 
the Empire. 


He supplies the Minister 
with information on the con- 
duct and progress of air opera- 
tions and is responsible for se- 
lection of officers as staff divi- 
sion heads at Air Force Head- 
quarters and as officers com- 
manding air commands and 
lower formations. 


The Deputy Chief of the Air 
Staff assists the Chief gener- 
ally in «the co-ordination of 
activities directed and control- 
led by other divisions. 

Directly responsible to the 
Chief of the Air Staff is the 
Director General of Air Re- 
search, who must keep in touch 
with development and research 
trends in other countries as 
well as his own and draw the 


~~attention of key officers to de- 


velopments affecting their 


“Wa 


_ branches. In co-operation with 


them he investigates R.C.A,F, 
problems and recommends 


what action should be taken in! 


the way of research in connec-. 
tion with the problems. 


He acts between the R.C.A.F. 


and other Canadian govern- 


ment departments on research 


and devélopment questions, 
and keeps in touch..with. Brit- 
ish and American aiithorities, 
and he has access to the per- 
sonnel of the National Re- 
search Council. 

Résponsible directly to the 


’ Chief of the Air Staff again are 


the Director of Works and 
Buildings and the Accidents 
Investigation Branch. 


Works Control 


The Director of Works and 
Buildings has control over all 
works and buildings projects in 


the R.C.A.F. and has authority, 


through his subordinate offi- 
cers, for design and supervision 
over construction, for surveys, 
development, siting approval, 
contracts and priorities. Under 
his direction come the ques- 
tions of surveying, inspections, 
rente@? buildings, alterations, 
landscaping, airdrome main- 
tenance equipment and scores 
of other details all adding up 
to the immensé building pro- 


ject which is the British Com-, 


monwealth Air Training Plan. 

The Chiéf Inspector of Acci- 
dents, who is head of the 
Accidents Investigation 
Branch, supervises enquiries 
into all accidents involving 
service flying occurring in 
Canada. 


Under him an officer assists 


in overseeing enquiries held by 
command investjgating officers, 
in collection of evidence, sum- 
marizing information’ derived 
and circularizing interested 
divisions within Air Force 
Headquarters. 

The Inspector General, re- 
sponsible directly to the Min- 
ister of National Defense for 
Air, reports to him on. the 
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training arid pee ahd be 
fitness for war generally of th 


RCAF. Visiting station after’ 


station, he assesses the effici- 


-enecy ahd suitability of dirs 
craft, armaments and equip- 
ment, and the condition of Air ' 


Force works and defenses. 
Functions of the Air Mem- 


ber for Pergonnel’ are to get 


the men, supervise their tran- 
sition from civilian to service 
life, také charge of postings, 
promotions and the huge me@- 


. ical organization which is such 


a vital part of the R.C.AF. 
A.M. P. Important 


A long list of responsibilities 
which come under the Air 
Council are found after the 
name of the A.M:P. The entire 
personnel policy of the air 
force comes under his direc- 
tion, ffom which springs the 
provision of reserves, and the 
question of mobilization and 


. demobilization. 


Recruiting publicity is under 
his direction, as are discipline 
and legal problems, ceremonial 
and drill, records, lidison with 
Army, Navy and R.AF., the 
chaplain ‘services, air cadets, 
auxiliary services, trade test- 
ing, amendments to the King’s 
Regulations for Air, welfare 
and educational services, ad- 
ministration of the Women’s 
Division, casualties, and liaison 


/ with the Pensions Commission. ° 


. An equally important mem- 
ber of the council is the Air 
Member for Organization, 
whose duti@$ include the ‘co- 
ordination of — organization 
plans submitted by divisions. 


. He is responsible for general 


administration of Air Force 
Headquarters. He is ghairman 
of the committees on airdrome 


. development, organization and 


establishments, and works and 
buildings development. 

His duties include investiga- 
tion into the Air Force Head- 
quarters establishment and all 
other R.C-A-F. units. “ 

The Air Member for Train- 


The Avro Lancaster, mightiest of Britain’s bombers and the first-of its kind to arrive in Canada. 


Bomb Rack and Ruin. 


for Hitler 


j ~ 


All Canada saluted the recent arrival of the first 
Avro-Lancaster, the mightiest of Britain’s bombers, 
especially because it is now to be produced in Canada, | 


We are proud we are honored with that production 
task and that far-sighted vision and planning found 
us ready with the only plant in Canada large enough 
to make these giants of the air. 


With a wing span of 102 feet, able to carry a. wee 


load of 8 tons and a flying range of 3000 miles, these 
Canadian-made. Lancasters will sultimately-s spread 


‘another inspiring chapter to Canada’s 


production and os powens se Vietory. - 
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here is a control tower at a flying field, the centre from which mevement of aircraft 
landing and taking off from the field is controlled, The responsibilities of the cqn- 
trol tower symbolize these of running the complex machine that is Canada’s Air Force. 


ing, another member of the Air 
Council, is responsible to the 
Chief of the Air Staff for car- 
rying out Air Force training 
polity—that is, the B.C.A.T.P. 
This embraces both air and 
ground training of all ranks in 
the R.C.A.F., the Women’s 
Division and R.A.F. personnel 
in Canada. Under him comes 
the Director of Air Training, 
who \is responsible to him. for 
the conduct of the - main 
branches of the training organ- 
ization. 

Carrying out policy relating 
to air operations is the respon- 
sibility of the Air Member for 
Air Staff, who directs plang for 
air operations, +requirements 
for and training of Home War 
Establishment units. It might 
be said that every other divi- 
sion of the Air Force exists so 
that this branch may function. 

Directly under his jurisdic- 
tion comes a deputy, who is a 
member of the Canada-United 


States Permanent Joint De- 
fense Board and also a mem- 
ber of the joint planning sub- 
committee of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. 

Also directly under his jur- 
isdiction comes a sécond dep- 
uty who has control of the 
directorates of operations and 
operational requirements, and 
the deputy directorates of fiy- 


ing control, aircraft safety and 


sea rescue services, aircraft 
detection corps and marine 
craft. He is responsible to the 
Air Member for Air Staff for 
the day-to-day conduct of 
operations. 

Under the director of plans 
for home war policy come such 
vital questions as the air de- 
fense of Canada, development 
of home war projects, liaison 
with the Department of Trans- 


port, operations on east and - 


west coasts. 
Under a second director of 
plans concerned with joint 


planning is found the problems 
connected with joint Canada- 
United States plans, joint serv- 
ice plans, and Canada-United 
States-United Kingdom plans, 
including routes for ferrying 
plaries over the Atlantic. 

A Director of Operations, 
still under the A.M.AS., has 
authority over actual air oper- 
ations in defense of the coun- 
try, preparation of headquar- 
ters operation orders, the allo- 
cation of operational units and 
aircraft and interservice co- 
operation. 


Many Facets 


Then there are bomber, r- 
connaissance and fighter oper- 
ations, non-operational flying; 
army co-operation and train- 
ing for these various branches 
of flying; there is the responsi- 
bility for equipment and sup- 
plies required for operations; 
there is the intelligence 
branch, covering many phases 


velepment, repair and main- 
tenance in connection with Air 
Force equipment comes waeee 
his branch. 


Supply Service 


‘Administration of the supply 
services rests with the Air 
Member for Supply, who also 
lays plans for future supply 
requirements and distribution. 
He buys through the Munitions 
and Supply- Department, but 
he is responsible for ensuring 

‘ that the air force gets what it 
needs, where it needs it and 
when it needs it. His job in- 
volves co-operation with vari- 
ous controllers and with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

He effects liaison with army 

headquarters on questions of 
rations, and he is responsible 
for procurement and distribu- 
tion of airframes, engines and 
spare parts, aircraft, motor 
transport and marine craft 
equipment and technical sup- 
plies> 

The Air Member for Ac- 
counts and Finance, whose du- 
ties involve supervision of ex- 
penditures for the entire air 
force, rounds out the Air Mem- 
bers who sit on the Air Coun- 
cil. He watches over the enor- 
mous expenditures needed to 
maintain the air force as. a 
major weapon in the United 
Nations’ arsenal. 

The activities of every mem- 
ber of the council are closely 
related to and integrated with 
one another, and knit together 
into one picture, with the Air 
Minister at the top. 
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Canada's Loan Machinery Gets 
Set For Its Toughest Job 


No ‘phase of Canada’s war 
drive has been more 
more expertly planned than the 
fiscal effort. 


Canada entered the war with 
a financial blueprint ready’ for 
use, As early as 1938, the prob- 
lem of foreign exchange con- 
trol was foreseen. Steps were 
taken to prepare a skeleton or- 
ganization and statutory mach- 
finery to meet the emergency 
when it came. On Sept. 16, six 
days after Canada declared war 
on Axis powers, the machinery 
was set in motion under the 
supervision of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. 


It has kept Canada’s financial 
strait jacket laced tight now 
for over three years. It is high 
tribute to the temper and in- 
telligence of that organization, 
that Canada has continued to 
attract foreign capital through- 
out these three years despite 
the barriers that have been 
erected; barriers which as a 
rule isolate a nation completely 
from the flow of international 
investment, 


Isley Directs 


Financial policy stems direct- 
ly from the Department of Fi- 
nance. Through most of the 
three years of war, the direct- 
ing minister has been Hon. J. L. 
Isley, steadily growing in 
‘stature because of his sincerity 
of purpose, honesty of convic- 


tion. Behind him stands a small ~ 


group of civil ‘sérvice experts 


in the Department of Finafiee, 


itself, and the technical brains 
and facilities. of the govern- 
ment’s fiscal agents—the Bank 
of Canada. Thus Dr. W. °C. 
Clark, Deputy Minister’ of 
Finance, and Graham: Towers, 


governor of the Benk'dfCan- 


ada, stand at the fountainhead 
of fiscal policy. Dr. Clark, in 
addition to his departmental 
responsibilities, is chairman 
of the government’s. General 
\Advisory Committee on E¢o- 
nomic Policy of -which- Mr. 
Towers is also a member. The 
influence of the Bank of Can- 
ada has broadened, as tiany po- 
tent wartime. agencies have 
drawn largely on the bank’s 
experts that it had trained arid 
accumulated since its incep- 
tion. 


Donald Gordon, for example, 
was the first chairman-of the 
Foreign Exchange Board. He is 
now chairman:of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. His de- 
puty, James E. . Coyne, was 
trained by. the same mentors. 


Floating Loans 


Canada’s tax collection ma- 
chinery is the responsibility: of 
the Department of ‘National 
Revenue under Hon. Colin 
Gibsoh which splits into three 
branches — Income Tax under 
C. Fraser Elliott; Excise under 
David Sim and Customs under 
Hugh D. Scully. 


Besides the price control 
machinery and the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board, ‘the 
major new wartime respons- 
ibility of the Department of Fi- 
nance is the National War Fi- 
nance Committee now. charged 
with responsibility for floating 
Canada's new. $750. millions 
Victory Loan. 


The National War Finance 
Committee came into existence 
early this year. It replaces two 
organizations: the: -2,400 local 
War Savings Committees which 
had been functioning on a 
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lease 


ae ti Notional War finance 


voluntary basis abe’ “May, 
1940; atid . the. ‘Victory * Lean 
Committees which ‘came ‘into 
action periodically to put across 
the “blitz” campaigns which: 


~ since the:outbreak of war have 


collected over. $2 billions of new 


eet ieee aan darreet 
ors... 


In addition,’ there. had“ besa 
sold up’ to the'end of August, - 
1942, approximately $167)mil- 
lions of war’sdvings certificates 
and stamps which (after allow- 
ance for redemption), had: net- 
ted the government at that date 
about ‘$154’ millions. Sales of 
stamps alone up to the end of 


organization 
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rmlies snow erable asthe 
sole and ‘permanent ‘wartime 
q —* ‘with the 


- Develop the maximum 


| cae of voluntary, one 


_.from - current ‘income ’ 


: Claases of insividiila in Crnade ; 


BA *Chanriel” the: maximum 
amouifit of ‘such “savings ‘into 
Depeiaien: government savings. 
“* ‘The. broad programme | as 
laid down. in-the June budget 


ot Finance’ Minister Isley calls 


for a borrowing programme of 
$1,850 millions over and above 
“the -$2 billions which: the gov- 


>) emmment expects ‘to’ raise by’ 


‘taxation. Of this, only $95 mes 
lions is to“be raised) by. com. 


for = 


Eager 


Canadian people. at the rate of 

$100 millions a-month, an in-. 
crease of almost 300% over. pre- 
budget. days. . : 

At. Ottawa tiveee: bis been 
set. up. under: Mr, Spinney, a 
central National :’ ar Finance 
Committee. comprising :60 citi- 
zens representing every prov- 
dance as: well": “aS. roenae 


No’ Part of Germany is 5 ae 
From the Lancaster Bomber ~ 


By PETER G: MASEFIELD 
LONDON.—Four outstanding fea- 
tures contribute ta make the new 
Avro Lancaster -four-motor heavy 


, bomber the -most..formidable ma- 


chine of its type in the world today. 


The first: of these: is speed. The 
Lancaster can achieve a maximum 
speed little short of 300-m.p.h.. even 
with full load: As a resulta long 
chase must result if Axis fighters 
have to climb up and attempt to 
catch the Lancaster with little warn- 
ing. The fighter-‘may even run out 
of fuel before it can’ intercept. ‘This 
high’ speed. of the., Lancaster. ‘has 
made it specially suitable for the 
long daylight raids in which it has 
won so’ much fame—more than 600 
miles out from home to, Augsburg— 
more than 700 miles to Danzig. 


The second feature is the. enor- 
mously heavy:.bomb load. A. maxi- 
mum Joad of 15,800 Ib, of bombs can 
be. carried in’ the’ huge bomb com- 
pattment, $3 feet Tong. 


This énormous maxionggalionsc ‘can 
be carried for more than a thous- 
and miles whereas with a load re- 
duced to séveral tons the range goes 
<= toward .the 3,000 miles “mark. 

o’part of Germany is safe from the 
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‘Mr. Masefield is Associate 
Editor of. the authoritative 
British magazine,, Aeroplane, 
and Aviation: Editor ' of «the 
Sunday Times. ‘Here is his 
authoritative appraisal of the 
giant British bomber, one of 
which. is now travelling in 
Canada:and the United States. 


great striking power of ; , the Lan- 
caster. 

The third feature is the powerful 
défensive. armor. which it . carries 
into battle. Four hydraulically op- 
erated gun turrets contain ten guns 
and all can be aimed with precision 
and turned at a touch of the hand 
even when:a 300 miles ari-hourair- 
stream. is roaring. past. The «four 
guns in the tail.are fed by long ani< 
munition tracks extending.along the 
sides of the rear fusélagée.so that in 
a long fight there is no danger Of 
running short of ammunition. | 

Can Smash Fighter Attacks 

There are no blind spots’ on the 
Lancaster, except those inevitable 
from the small‘ area blanketed by 
the fins and rudders. But that area. 
is'too small to shield an attacking 


SP Smith v 


\ 


i fighter. V3 ‘ 


On a recent raid ‘more than. a 
dozen Lancasters sét’ off from one 
station: All returned a few hours 
later and<when the bag was count- 
ed ‘up they. were-found ‘to have shot 
down: four German fighters between 
therm -veithout’ loss: ° 

Sevéval ‘bore /mafy. bullet holes 
and ha@ been ‘hit by’ cannon shells, 
but the Laficaster -will stand an en- 
ofmous amount of: punishment. All 
the vital parts are armored—in fact 
in all something like half a ton of 
armor plate is’ carried, some of it 
built ‘in ‘as an integral part’ of the 
structure: 


The Lancaster is, almost invulner- 
able to machine gun fire ‘and ‘can- 
non shells have " hit-a lucky part 
to bring it.down. *.° 

There. is ‘a fourth strong point— 
production. Very. careful. planning 
before production began has made 
the Lancasfer the easiest heavy 
bomber to.build which is yet flying, 
The mah-hours—and the “woman- 
hours,” for’ 40% of the workers on| 
Lancaster production are girls—have | 
been cut ddwn to ah extraordinary 
extent and -far ‘below, the smallest 
figure ‘believed possible: not very 
long ago. 
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September 26, 1942 


The sky blue flag of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, with 
the Union Jack in the upper 
eft hand corner and the red 


Me) maple leaf in the dark blue 


ring-on the fly, floats proudly 
qver a tall building in Ottawa. 

This is headquarters, the 
nerve centre, of the R, C. A. F. 
Here are the offices of Air Min- 
ister Charles Gavan “Chubby” 
power, of Air Marshall L. S, 


it preadner, chief of air staff, and 


of such men as Air Marshal 
“Billy” Bishop, V.C., Canada’s 
greatest ace of the last war. 
This is where the huge Bri- 
tish Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan was plotted on paper 
~a scheme so vast that many 


i jelieved it impossible of attain- 


ment. From here were issued 
the directions which made this 


fe dream of a university of the air 


materialize into schools, air 
stations and airports scattered 


i) from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


| FiGurER/.. 


{ 


; 


School fo 
“Angels 


Le 


Into this building filter re- 


ports from these schools and: 


stations, about 140 in number, 
which are training tens of thou- 
sands of airmen a year. Thou- 
sands of their graduates are 


fighting now over Europe, Af- ~ 


rica and Asia, and striking de- 
vastating blows at the enemy. 

All the while more and more 
men are being trained, and war 


‘ 


plants of the United Nations are ~ 


turning out more and more air- 
erafi. All the while, the air 
weapon of the democracies 
grows mightier—comes nearer 
the day when it shall blacken 
the skies over Germany, Italy, 
Japan. 

As one of the main forges on 
which the human element of 
this weaporf is being shaped, the 
British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan trains not only 
Canadians, but young men from 
Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land and some from other coun- 


i 
Public Information Photo. 


Ralph P, Bell, director-general of aircraft pfroguction, is the 

man responsible for Canada’s programme of airplane manu- 

facture. Here he inspects a gun turret on the Avro Lancaster, 

Britain's famous four-engined bomber which will shortly 

start rolling from the assembly lines of one of Canada’s larg- 
est aircraft factories, 


f 


Many R.C.A.F. Spitfire pilots, bomber pilots, 
observers and air gunners were first introduced to 
flying in a CUB-Built. trainer . . . and our facilities 
today are devoted to trainer maintenance ... 


tries. © ae 1 H , Yr, vols” a, 4 he ir k ie va - ee 


unteers from the United States 


_ came in large numbers, ... 


Those who come from outside 
had some preliminary training, 


‘ the Dominion have generally a 


The raw recrult, who joins the: 
up in Canada, takes his oath of bec 
allegiance and his first medical 
test af @ recruiting centre, then da 
to a 1 a ‘ > oie 
whecerhe le converted. tetera 


civilian into a blue-uniformed 
aircraftman second class, at pay 
of $1.30 a day, He puts in hours 
each day at physical training, 
learns to march, learns disci- 
pline, 

From ‘he 
posted to stations where they 
take courses in their various 
trades—motor mechanics, radio, 
fabric work, scores of different 
lines. They far outnumber 
those who become air crew, and 


ground crew are 


With hands and feet on a set 


ot controls which duplicate . 


those manipulated by the in- 
structor, he acquires-the “feel” 
of banking, turning, diving and 
landing, — After eight or 10 


Commonwealth Fliers 
Get Diplomas in 
Canada, Take Their 
Post-graduate Work 
Over Berlin 


can get by with somewhat 
lower physical qualifications. 
They fill a vital place—are the 
men behind the men who fight 
the dogfights and drop the 
bombs. It’s estimated that it 
takes ten men on the ground to 
keep one man in the air. 

Wireless air gunners go from 
manning pool to wireless 
school, then to bombing and 
gunnery school. 

Other fledging airmen go to 
LT.S.—initial training school. 


Here they take classes in ma-, 


thematics, air force law, arma- 
ment. They are given stiff 
medical and other tests to find 
out whether they have “flying 
&ptitude,” whether they should 
become pilots, air navigators or 
air bombers. We don’t train air 
observers any more, The func- 


s tions of the ohserver have been 


divided, and the lad who would 
have gone through as an 
observer specializes as a 
bomber or navigator. 

The rookie’s brain waves. are. 
measured by the electroence- 
phalograph, to ascertain the 
speed of his reactions; he goes 
into the compression.chamber, 
where he is taken ‘to the pres- 
sure equivalent of 25,000 fest’ 
altitude to check his tolerance 
to lack of oxygen; his eyesight. 
ig double-checked. In oné 
for night sight, he sits in a 
darkened room, straining to see 
the symbols on the wall. 


Link-Trainer . : 

The ‘pilot’s eyes must have 
perfect muscular balance. This 
is not necessary for navigators, 
bombers or air, gunners, 
although, oddly enough, they 
must have greater visual sharp 
ness even than the pilot. 

At LT.S. the student gets a 
taste of navigation, learns to 
recognize the silhouettes of 40 
allied and enemy aircraft, is 
taught how to tap out six words 
a minute on a wireless buzzer. 

His first big thrill comes 
when he climbs into the Link 
Trainer, a land-bound contri- 
‘vance shaped like an airplane 
which moves up, down, side- 
ways and around, very much as 
a plane in the air, and can simu- 
late a spin, a dive or a crash. 

Its performance is so realistic 

that those who try it sometimes 
get air sick, 
* The’ controls of the Link 
Trainer are like the controls of 
an airplane, and, moving on its 
sockets inside # circular room 
with clouds; fields and lakes, 
painted 6 it reacts 
as a plane ¢ 

The instructor gives the stu- 
dent his course and air speed; 
tells him to hold it. Some re- 
cruits show, right at this stage, 
that they will not make good 
pilots. Others, without ever 
leaving the ground, circle ima- 
ginary skies with the facility of 
experts. ; 

It is at LTS. that air crew 


hours. of this dual flying, the 
instructor will frobably decide 
his pupil is ready to solo. 
“Take it up’ yourself,” he'll 
say. That’s the most memor- 
able moment in the life of every 
pilot. It is also the most severe 
nervous strain he faces in his 
training period. He must make 
this solo,within 14 hours; if he 
can’t do it by,then, he’ll never 
make a successful flier. Some 
pupils, soloing. for the first 
time, circle the landing field 


- - LOCKHE 


The imp 
engined 


fliers; others aren't, 


24-hour Check. 


Next big barrier the pilot 
must cross in his career is the 
“24-hour check,” when he goes 


up with an instructof as his 


landings, his airmanship, ete. 
.“ Last elemental check, and 


the most rigid, is after‘the stu- 


dent has had 50 hours of fly 


2 . 
time: a : 


In this, borderline cases don't 
make the grade. Unless a man 


can prove himself a flier, he 
doesn’t get through: Air force . 


authorities take the attitude 
that there is no use being ‘leni- 


ent in this test. Theré is no . 


taking a chance on an airman. 


Being Watched 

While all this is going on, the 
men are being classified by 
their officers. Those who are 
steady, responsible and able 
are usually ‘earmarked for 
twin-engine schools,, where 
they will be trairled as bomb- 
ers, Others, just as able at the 
controls but with a high- 
spirited disregard for safety, 
are directed to single-engine 
schools for advanced training 
as fighter pilots. 

It takes a reckless, adventur- 
ous temperament to make a 
top-notch fighter pilot. But the 
“screwballs,” those who carry 
recklessness to the point of 
foolishness, are not wanted. 

Classic is the rebuke one of- 
ficer aimed at two students who 
were guilty of stunting at low 


- trade. 


altitudes. . 
“If you'd have killed your 


selves,” he said, “it wouldn't” | 


have mattered much, because 
fliers without brains are of no 
value. But the air force can’t 
afford to have aircraft smashed 
up.” 

Service Training 

From E.F.T\S., pilots go on to 
S.F.T.S.—service . flying train- 
ing school. 

Navigators go to A.O.S.—air 
observers’ school. A.OS. is 
also where air bombers wind 
up te complete their course, 

At S.F.T\S., fliers are ex- 
pected to learn the tricks of the 
They know the rudi- 
ments when they arrive; now 
they are polished, initiated into 
the intricacies of such things as 


~ getrpetable undercarriages, 


controllable pitch propellers, 
superchargers, wingflaps. The 
airman studies his instrument 
board until he can reach out 
blindfolded and touch any one 
of about 30 instruments; he gets 
instruction in t and 
night flying; in flying to a fixed 
course, He learns,.to fly a 
course “blind,” and also takes 
formation flying. 

Graduating, he gets his 
“wings” and tke three stripes 
of a sergeant pilot. His pay is 
increased to $2.70 a day and $1 
a day flying allowance. 


; * - 4 s 
Commissions -Given 
About one-third of the 
graduates are commissioned as 
pilot. officers after a 10 day 


leave. Others are posted to 


WRIGHT CYCLONES | 
power The | 
’ BRITISH ‘HUDSON’ 


ED B-14 B 
. BRITISH AIR MINISTRY | 


fleet of British “Hudson” twin-. 
, nes — the . 


OMBERS 


an important addition to the British Empire's 
aerial fighting forces. 


overseas squadrons, and many 
of them are commissioned in 
Britain, Still others are picked 
as sergeant-pilot instructors, 
and take instructors’ courses at 
Central Flying School, Tren- 
ton. Those chosen as instruc- 
tors usually prefer action, but 
they realize that they have a 
necessary place in the scheme 
of things. 

The Air Training Plan could 
not have grown to its present 
proportions if many of the stu- 
dents had not been made in- 
structors when they completed 
their training. Only the con- 
tinuation of this process 
enables that growth to con- 
tinue. At last reports, the huge 
plan required a staff of close to 
50,000, and this was still ex- 
pandihg. 
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econnaissance-bombin re 
_ Lockheed Aircraft Company's Bet a oe 
3 for the Royal Air Force of Great Bri ill be of Steak sans : 
san powered exclusi 1100HLP. WrightCyclone 24vaticed bomber version was developed, 
Balloon Herding lL re . . ikeogiles 


Girls’ New Job 


~ The silver ee oda 
which help to guard London; 
most of which had received 
male crews are now being 
given masculine labels as more’ 
and more women of the 
W.AAF, take over these re- 
sponsible duties, The crew of 
confident, trained women who 
took over the first balk 


get the white ribbon sewn on The Lockheed 14 Transports, from which this 


To relieve your wartime business pressure, urgent ee 


trips can be quickly made in today's smooth flying 
CUB COUPE 


Make Speed your ally on the home front a Enquire 
today about modern CUB flying... | 
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Av military version of the ea ae 
| KN (Royal Netherlands Indies Airways), . 
WP econ g ri a che where they are powered by Wright Cyclones’ 
19 “Ely With Wright The World Over” 
<, CANADIAN WRIGHT LIMITED 
it: MONTREAL , Phe ti i CANADA 
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One of Canada’s greatest contributions to the common cause 
of Victéry is the British Commonwealth Air Training plan. 


Officially brought into being on December /17th, 1939, this 
plan has broadened into a great “University of the Air” 
turning out thousands of Pilots, Observers, Air Gunners, 
Wireless Operators — including Australian,@New Zealand, 
English, Canadian and American (in the R.C.A.F.) airmen 
— who have added to the vast-cloud of our increasing air 


superiority. 


JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENG 


In addition, many other nationals of the United Nations have 
come for training in the Commonwealth plan. 


Canada was a natural field for this air training development 
because of Canada’s progressiveness in the. comimercial use 
of aeroplanes. in pre-war years. as 


In -this pre-war northern biaeanaudeial | flying, the - Jacobs 


engines demonstrated their ability to perform ‘under the most 


severe conditions. 
ie 


Today we are honored thi ‘the Janobispéwered’ Avro-Ansons’ 
and Cessna. “Cranes” in the: Commonwealth Air Training ~ 
plan, as well as the AT-17. “Bobcats” of the U.S. Army Air 
Forces, enable us proudly. to-say that Jacobs ‘Engines are now 


powering more twin-engine: Trainers than. all other Snares 
combined. ¥ Sak 


Hats off to the airinen who: train. in Canada and fly-on: all 
fronts teward Victory. 
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Foundation of the things for which free men-are fighting is the Atlantic Charter. 

Here Prime Minister Churchill hands to President Roosevelt a 

from King George on the occasion of their meeting aboard the U. 5. eruiser 
“Augusta.” Out of this meeting came the Atlantic Charter 


The Atlantic Chartier: 
New Hope For ~ 
arring World. 


E On Jan. 8, 1918, President 
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i Woodrow Wilson” enumerated World W ar i % Eight » oints 
&. to the United States Congress 
a 1—Great Britain and the United States seek no 


aa 14 points on which he believed 


a lasting peace could be based. aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. 


2—They desire to see no territorial changes that do 


Weakened by one blow after % ; 
4 not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people 


another, fighting with | their 
backs to the wall, the Allies concerned. 

were on the verge of despair. 3—They respect the right of all peoples to choose 
Yet here was Wilson, professor==..“the form of government under which they will live; and — 
tuxniéd statesman, propounding==-=they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government . 
principles for a settlement of=—<-resfored to those who have been forcibly dep of. 
world conflict—a- settlement=--—: them. Soe Sen 
predicated on Allied victory. .3=—~ 4— The 


The impact of Wilson’s 14—- existing obligations, to further the enjoyment of all — 
5 points was not.seen immedi---. states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
3 ately, but once Germany and al terms, to. the trade and to the raw materials of the - 
12 Austria-Hungary experienced world which are needed for their economic prosperity. 
B reverses it soon became appar- 5—They desire to bring about the fullest collabora- 
ent. There is little doubt that tion between all nations in the economic field with the « 
it hastened the Armistice, or object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
that it was a factor in the col- economic adjustment and social security. af 
lapse of morale on Germany's 6—After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
home front. German militar- they hope to see established a peace which will afford to 
ists have never admitted a de- all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their 
feat of German arms, They own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all 


See a Ton 


this on the principle that free 
trade and peace go hand in 
hand, and that prohibitive 
trade restrictions are a major 
cause of war. 

Wilson held this opinion 
when he framed his 14 points. 
He promised removal of trade 
barriers. He saw his dreams 
smashed at international coun- 
cil tables; found himself re- 
pudiated by his own country- 


6—Evacuation of all Russian territory, and such 
settlement of all questions aff Russia as will secure 
the best and freest tion of the other nations of 
the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and un- 
a opportunity for the tedamindon determin- 
of her own political development. 
7—Belgium must be evacuated and restored with- 
out any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she en- 
joys in common with all other free nations. 
et Sa — oe at ee be freed, and the 
wrong done France ssia in 1871 in the 
Alsace-Lorraine should be righted. nee 


to the sea, and the relations 6 

the several Balkan states to one cmatliae detetatians ny 
friendly counsel along historically d lines of 

gnd nationality. ots 


-wesulted—a. sort of middle 
course—was.the worst which 
could have been brought about. 

In other words we should 
have divided Germany into 


2—The Turkish portions of the preseht Ottoman. 
. empire should be aty, and the Dardan- 
eal feeble tates, demolished . ‘lcs should be opened ane free pea Taree 
her to a peasant economy, or As puree Polish 7 should: erect 


we should have given tangible 
end practical encouragement 
to the liberal leaders who tried . 
to build a demoeratic republic. 
It can be argued that if this. 


republic had succeeded, ‘Hitler’ 


would still be a paperhanger, 


‘ 


Geptember 26, 1942 


. Wilson’s 14 points were little 


will endeavor, with due respect for-their- 


. claim they were beaten by in, men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom 
| ternal strife. 4 from fear and want. 
: On Aug. 14, 1941, President 7—Such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
i a Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the high seas and oceans without hindrance, 
i) Prime Minister Winston Chur- 8—They believe that all of the nations of the world, | 
xi chill met at sea, drew up the for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to 
Atlantic Charter. the abandonment of the use of foree. Since no future 
is _ This incorporated the most peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments 
important of Wilson’s 14 points, continue to be employed by nations which threaten, or 
i was, in fact, so similar to the may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
B 1918 pronunciamento that to alhve, pending the establishment of a wider and per- 
li some it sounded “warmed up. manent system of general security, that the. disarmament 
% Enoitnl 6 . of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid.and 
| ocial Security encourage all other practicable measures which will 
4 But tnere were differences. sa se for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden 
3 For one thing, the Atlantic of armaments. ; 
3 Charter placed greater empha- - 
. sis on economic than on politi- t ° 
| cal solutions. tt pledged the = World War I's Fourteen Points 
i @ Prime Minister and the Presi- 7 
= dent to strive for “improved 1—Open covenants for peace openly arrived at, | 
a labor standards, economic ad- after which there shall be no private international under-_ - 
: justments and social security” standings of any kind. 
‘ —for all. 2-—Absolute freedom of navigation upan the seas 
ss This was not propaganda in outside territorial waters alike in peace and in war, ex- 
the dictionary sense of the cept as the seas may be closed in whole or in part. by 
word. It simply put on paper international action for the enforcement of international 
the determination of the dem- eovenants. ’ 
ocracies to build a world of 3—-The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
. 3 peace and security and never barriers and the establishment of an’ equality of trade 
3 again to permit such economic conditions among all nations consenting to peace - 
conditions ‘as those which and associating themselves with its maintenance. 
fe spawned Hitlef and Mussolini. ae guarantees that national armaments 
is The Atlantic Charter declar- will be uced to the lowest point consistent . with 
R ed that all states, victor or van- domestic safety. 
, = quished, shall have access :tp S——A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial 
4 markets and‘ raw materials— adjustment of all colonial claims, 


f 


men. “ 9—-A readjustment ef the frontiers of I | 
Frederick . Burchall, New be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationally 

York Times correspondent who 10—Austria-Hungary should be accorded the freeest - 

won the Pulitzer prizz for his - ‘opportunity for autonomous development. 

dispatches on the rise of Nazi- 11—Rumania, Serbia and Mont should be — 

dom, is one of those who main- + evacuated, occupied territories restored, accorded 

tain that the compromise which free and secure 


ray 


its eight points, was signed by 
Roosevelt and Churchill as 
heads of their respective na- 


tions, committing them to a . 


common policy. Further, it was 
subsequently endorsed by the~ 
United Nations, and by the 
American republics represent- 
ed at the Rio conference, 

Feb, 23, 1942, a step was 
taken to implement the econ- 
omic principles set forth in the 
Charter, 

This was the Mutual Aid 
Agreement, which declared 
that the U. S. will not require 
Britain to make lease-lend pay- 


ments in such away asto“bur- | 


den commerce between the two 
countries” but instead will 
“promote mutually advantage- 
ous economic relations between 
them and the betterment of 
worldwide economic relations.” 

The last point of the Charter 
refers to the “establishment 
of a wider and permanént sys- 
tem of general security,” im- 
plying some form of League’of 
Nations. This is not amplified, 
but there have been statements 
by men close to the’ President 


of the United States and the . 


Prime Minister of Britain 
which imply what is proposed. ~ 
Cordell Hull, U. S. Secretary 
for War, said this: “It is plain 
that some international agency 
must be created which can, by 
force if necessary, keep the 
peace among nations in the-fu- 


ture (and act as) an inter- - 


national court of justice... .” 

Sumner Welles, U. S, Under- 
secretary of State, not long ago 
spoke of “an international po- 


lice force.” 


Several similar pronounce- 
ments. have been made in Bri- 
tain. a 

Mr. Hull is one of the strong- 
est. protagonists of free trade. 
In the same address in which 
he referred to an international 


- court of justice, he aserted that 


“excessive trade barriers of the — 
many different kinds must be 


- reduced.” 


In the United States, Clar- 
ence Streit is said to have 
strong support for his “Union 
Now” movement, which calls 
for a federation of democratic 
‘ nations) with other states be- 
ing brought into. partnership 
as. they prove . themselves 
worthy. 


Postwar Planning | 


Postwar planners point: out 
that a realistic discussion of 
postwar possibilities should 
create new hope for the future 


‘“ among our own citizens, our 


allies and our enemy. ., 

They also point out that when 
hostilities end, a war-wWeary 
world, tired of shortages, of pri- 
vation, of sacrifice,will clamor 
for:an immediate settlement. 
The peace conferences will be 
carried on in the same atmos- 
Phere of urgency as after the 
last war, with the same demand 
for haste. ‘ 

Unless there is a plan—unless 
opinion of the United Nations 
crystallizes, along concrete 
lines, unless some unanimity of 
opinion can be reached—thosé 
who sit at the peace table will, 
find themsel at cross-pur- 
poses, fighting a battle of words 
and opinions and behind-the- 
scenes intrigue. If this is the 
case, the same mistakes may 
easily be made again, and the 
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coming generations may have. 


_ to march off to war-like their 
fathers and grandfathers. 


‘ A commission appointed by 


the government to find facts 
-apd make recommendations is 
iven “terms of reference,” 
_ which define the field of en- 
quiry, the scope of subjects to 
be examined, . - 4 


“ (The Atlantic Charter pro- 
of reference” for) 
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Today every pound of metal and every man- 
hour is urgently needed for~ munitions and 
armament. When you order special arrange- 
ments, metal enclosures and other refinements 
in electrical equipment, it means less for the 

_fighting forces. 3 
| That is why we urge you whenever possible 
to order standard equipment with ‘every frill 
eliminated — these can be added after the 
ae war. By doing so you save money and make a 
genuine contribution to Victory. * 
*Voluntary Simplification Program, 
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CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
| Head Office « HAMILTON, ONTARIO wre 
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: ; Our factories ate working at top speed to help fill 
~ the biscuitneeds of the armed forces. . 


We regret our inability to regularly fill the public's. | 
requests for Weston's English Quality Biscuits. We're sure 


you'll agree with us — nN 


The War Cores First’ 
Even the ovens that bake the famous Weston's Soda 
Biscuits, are now in p tion on "Iron Rations'' for the 


fighting forces of the United Nations. 


i Between the production of war orders w 
~ Able to supply all grocers with a limited qu. 
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Lease-Lend is: far . greater 
the $6 billions now de- 

2 livered by the U.S. to other 
. ~ 7M members of the United Na- 
tions. It is greater even than 
Rian Te the $50 billions plus that. have 
been appropriated for Lease- 


' ¥ ~ true significance of 
“> “TR tease-Lend is that. it--has 
> RE prought to the high policy of 

» WF jpternational relations the 
7 game concept of war that 
motivates the private soldier 

—that Victory and Freedom 

are beyond price, that no yard- 

stick can measure the total 

sacrifice of one nation against 

™ the total sacrifice of another. 

- | The fact that this principle 

™ had been recognized before 

World War II was a year old is 

evidence that this is not a re- 

Rowe ting petition of World War I, that 
Py MS the things men are fighting and 
\ ® dying for are not pious plati- 
©. * ZH tudes, but living, working 
facts. International co-opera- 


tion has already become the ~ 


controlling force in affairs of 
the free world. 


More Lease-lend 

% : Today there are master 
Lease-Lend agreements *® be- 
tween the governments of the 
United States and those of 
Great Britain, the U.SS.R, 
China, Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. More will follow. 


. Notably lacking as yet is-a. 


master agreement with Can- 
ada. But Canada, whose re- 
lations with the United States 
have long been a model for 
the world, has her own agree- 
ment with the United: States 
and is a Lease-lender ‘in — 
‘ own right. 
Vis-a-vis the United States, 
any deficits Canada may have 


me 


} @ asa result of her heavy war 


purchases will be takén tate 
of by the Hyde Park agree- 
ment of 1941. By ruthlessly 
slashing all non-essential: ini- 
ports, cutting Canadians’ travel 
in the US. to the bone, Can- 
ada had had to write cheques 
for only $190 millions on the 
account up to the end of 
March. But this year, with 
gold production expected to 
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The value, the significance . 
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v3: during the Fall and Winter months together 
>. with added deen Pee Impose greatly 
¢».% Increased demands on present plants now 
vc leaded to capacity. 
é 


ELECTRICITY MUST BE CONSERVED 
—UNTIL THE WAR I$ WON 


TiLease-lend. 
|New Trail to 


New Tool of: Vie 


International F iniancial. 





fhe 


Co-operation ‘Auguts. 


Well for’ the Fae 


of the 


slump and the demand for 
newsprint slackening, Canada’s 
vast war purchases may suc- 
ceed in pushing her account 
further into the red. 


Books Unbalanced 


Fact is, that under war ton- 
ditions few nations are able 
to keep the books entirely in 


balance, At the same time that . 


Canada runs yp an overdraft 


with the U.S., the Dominion 


will be™giving $1 billion 
(against ‘an estimated over- 
draft -with the U.S. of perhaps 
$500 millions) to Britain. 
Simultaneously, Canada will 
likely. be presenting. Russia 
with a gift ‘of perhaps $10 
millions in wheat, unstated 
amounts in the weapons of 
war. The chain of “gifts” 


comes to an end on the battle-! 
fields of the Volga and.of Egypt 


and of the Atlantic. Figures 
are hopelessly inadequate to 
measure the gifts Canada and 
the U.S. have received from 
their allies. 


. Offensive. Spirit 


But two factors have arisen 
to change the balance of sacri- 
fice. First is the growing readi- 
ness of the United Nations to 
take ‘the offensive. At Dieppe, 
Canadian ground. forces have 
made their first major contact 
with the enemy since 1940. 
U.S. and Canadian troops are 
steadily encroaching on the 
newly won Pacific paradise of 
Japan. British: and U.S. forces 
in increasing strength are tak- 
ing the initiative in Egypt. 

Second is the fact that the 
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a THERE ISA - 
eS POWER SHORTAGE ; 
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World 


United States, its mobilization 
period nearing the peak, ‘is 


itself beginning to feel the 
pressure of scarcity.. Weapons ' 


‘ and equipment for whose pro; 
duction, others of they allies 
have long been 
some of which an almost em- 
barrassing surplus exists in 
Canada and Britain, are des- 
perately short in the- United 
States. : 


U.S. Needs 


No question of'the ability:of 
the U.S. to make these articles 
she is now getting: from her 


allies is involved. Given time, . 


U.S. industry could supply all 
U.S. defensive and offensive 
needs/at a hand-gallop. But it 
would take time, and in the 
earlier stages might lead to 
the diversion of men and ma- 
terial$ from. plants- which are 
now producing goods very 
nearly as vital. ‘ 

Here are some of the items 
the U.S, is taking from her 
allies: 

From Canada: A sing]e-pur- 
pose lathe, designed for the 
single duty of machining shell- 
casings. The Canadian pro- 
ducing plant, having: helped 
tool up Canada’s mature shell 
making industry, might have 
been forced to redute opera- 
tions, lay off skilled men for 
lack of markets. Simultaneous- 
ly, the United States would 
have wasted precious time, 
materials and manpower dupli- 
cating the equipment of the 
Canadian firm. Result: a Can-- 
adian tool-maker is shipping 
a precision, mass-production 
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equipped, in- 






















product to the United States, 


despite the fact'that in normal 
_ times ‘the: tain ou ofthe trade in _ 
ta almost — 


eo from Mie U 3 
Vital ‘Materials. , 


Also from’ Canada. precious 
-Hickel, aluminumy zinc : flow 
to the United States, Canada’s 


lumber‘has suddenly found an. ;, 
almost: limitléss market south: _ 
the, border, and’ her ‘chemi- - 


cal pulps: ‘are jthe’ backbone .of 
-much U.S. explosives produc- 
“tion. ”’ 


From Great Britain: © 


balloons have been ° 


Barrage’ 
shipped tothe United States'to 


. guard plants’ in: exposed cen- 


tres against air attack. “Several 


‘ thousand” such’! Balloons were © 


shipped pe: after Pearl 
Harbor. 
Anti-aircraft:guns of a large 
oye: not available in. quantity 
mai le S. were’ shipped. from 
to guard the‘ Panama 
* Cann Zone. | 


Factory Shipped 
An‘entire gun‘factory, mak- 


~ ing the* best. guns ‘of its type 


available to the United Nations 
was parcelled up:in Britain and 
shipped*complete tothe U.S. 


, The. U.S, -needed. the guns 


badly, and‘in‘the economy of 
giobal “war it was cheaper to 


- ship the factory than'the guns. 


From Australia: 

Sugar, wheat, lamb, ' beef, 
bacon and «fruit to’ feed: the 
U.S... troops ‘stationed * in“ the 
island «continent. 

The items mentioned, picked 
at random*by Lease-lend: Ad- 
ministrator’ E. R. Stettinius, 
do not by any means comprise 
the total of Lease-lend returns 
to the United States. Wherever 
and whenever the economies 
of total war indicate that some 
weapon is being producéd 
more effectively outside of the 
United States,-or is available 
in greater quantity, Lease-lend 
goes into reverse and the Uni- 


ted States switches to the re-* 


ceiving end. 

So far, despite-the mounting 
importance of these reverse’ 
entries, the $6 billions shipped 
out of the United States. far 
outweighs anything received in 
return. And because it has 
been a guiding principle of the 
war programme of the United 
States that its allies shall not 


1: be hampered by petty finan- 


Gifficulties, the United. 
tates continues to pay cash 


or a large part of the benefits. 


receives from its allies, THe 


‘Lease-Lend machinery is'at the 


same time freed from the ne- 
cessity of authorizing minor 
expenditures, which would do 
little to further the cause of 
the United Nations, much to 
add to the inevitable delays of 
mass procurement. 


‘Where it Started 


» The name “Lease-Lend” goes 
back to: 1940, when the Roose- 
velt-Churchill exchange of 50 
déstroyers: for 99-year leases 
on Atlantic bases was pushed 
through. But the spirit behind 
Lease-Lend goes back farther— 
to the experience of the first 
world war and the. unhappy 
wrangling over war debts that 
beclouded the , between-wars 
‘world, 

From the coldly realistic 
viewpoint of international 
~ policy,. the genesis of Lease-' 
Lend could be traced back a 
cehtury earlier. In the Napol- 
eonic: wars, Britain under Pitt, 
was: unable to come to direct 
” grips with Bonaparte as the 
United: States ‘is with Hitler, 
made hopelessly “uneconomic” 
loans to:any and every Eurpp- 
ean nation which would ‘take 
up arms against the first of the 
dictators. — 

In making those loans, Bri- 
tain was concerned almost ex- 
clusively ‘with military and 
economic ‘victory, ‘The loans 
did ‘not look forward to. a com- 
ing revolution in international 
economics, Lease-lend does: 

Read Article VII of the:mas- 
ter Lease-Lend agreement’ be- 
tween: Britain and the’ hme 






















































































appropriate ‘international and economic objectives set forth in 
‘domestic of produc- the joint Declaration made on 
tion, employment and the ex- August 12, 1941, by the Presi- 
change and. consumption. of dent of the United States of 
goods, which are the. material America and the Prime Minis- 
foundations’ of the liberty and ter of the United 

welfare of all peoples; to the At an early convenient date, 
elimination of all forms.of dis- conv shall 
criminatory treatment in inter- between the two governments. 


/ 





c Delicate Task © 


A us is the 
fact. that this allocation is the 
most delicate of administrative 


, problems, but, he ‘states, ‘it is 


‘@ going concern. 


Mlle ability 40° Fail sect te ee 


_ @elicate enterprise in wartime 


is'a triumph in itself/The'abil- — 


ity to /ahitt the” ‘complex 


ba ofthe ‘hurdles ‘that 


Article’ VII will: have 4o’ take 


are predictable* from the ‘ex- 
perience of the first'world-war, 
* Most’ vicious ‘of ‘the obstac- 


Postwar Reaction 


Equally important is the 


general’ reaction against war, 
of sympathy for the vanquish- 
ed; which may also have its 
psychological counterpart in 
dislike for fellow-victors. Such 
a psychology’ became very ap- 
parent ‘in the’ between-wars 
relations of Britain’ and 
France, 

To: leave these; weighty im- 
ponderables out of the reckon- 
ing would -vitiate the postwar 
possibilities of Lease-Lend 
from the start. 

That. they have.-not been 
omitted is. more evident from 
the development of Lease-Lend 
than from anything written 
into the contracts. Says Presi- 
dent ‘Roosevelt: 


“All the United Nations are 
seeking maximum conversion 


war is’ distributed ecgsatly - 


‘among ‘the' United Nations-in 
‘accordance with their ability 
‘to pay. And although-the na- 
‘tions ‘richest in resources are 


each is relatively the same. 
‘Such a distribution of the‘fin- 
“ancial costs of war means that 
‘no nation ‘will grow rich from 


_ ‘the’ war effort of its allies: The 


‘money costs of the war will 


_ “falf acedrding to the rule of 


“équality in sacrifice, ‘as in 
effort.” 
* And says E.R. Stettinius:’ 
“Supplying © munitions’ of 
“war to a country whose de- 
fense is vital to our own is;no 
“deed of charity. It is a deed 
‘of intense and enlightened 
self-interest. What we send 
to fight ‘abroad is neither ‘aid 
to Britain’ nor ‘aid to Russia’; 
it is part of our own military 
‘strategy. 

“Was it ‘aid to Britain’ 
when a Consolidated Catalina 
flying boat spotted the Bis- 
marck for the British torpedo 
planes that crippled it? If so, 
then it was ‘aid to America’ 


. when British commandos :re- 


cently blocked the’ harbor 
gates at St. Nazaire, nest for 
German submarines which 
raid the American coasts.” 


These statements are not be- 
ing made privately, not’ con- 
cealed ‘in “diplomatic pouches. 
The President made his state- 
ment to Congress, Stettinius 
wrote his for the Saturday 
Evening Post, once regarded as 
a stronghold of isolationism. 

In the final analysis, the suc- 
cess of the lease-lend plans for 
postwar reconstruction will 


-depend on: how widely senti- 


ments like these are dissemin- 
ated throughout the . United 
Nations,. how fully they are 
grasped and inwardly digested. 
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Catalina Flying Boat on Convoy. Patrol. 











® The Linoleum ae where Dominion 






_ made, now makes materials of war! The large 














: ‘thousands of different: sections and shapes 
- for Canada's aircraft industry. 3 
This ‘is one. of many contributions being 
made. ‘by. ‘Dominion: Oilcloth. &. seer 
: en cnet 7 
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Battleship Linoleum and Marboleum: are 


hydraulic presses are being used’ to form: 










Weare also making: 
























ulate share sisal foc tes 
and ‘for the Merchant Marine. 


‘PRIORITY PRODUCTS 
am: F 
sists se 


f, 
be Navy, for 


My ees ort , foe tanks, for the 
Merchant Matioe and for Cveatal eeseatial industries. 


Linoleum Presses Now Make 
| Aeroplane Parts” 


proof, 
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British Colonial Empire | 


The British Empire, : spread 
across the globe, ; loosely knit 
by democratic ties to the home- 
land, is,primarily a partnership 
of commerce and kinship rath- 
er than a weapon of war. Be- 
cause of this, the Empire is 
have proved. undefendabie 
against a fully mobilized Axis. 

But. also because it is an 


economic rather than a mili- 


tary empire, its resources are 
deeply. rooted . in economic 
strength, have not been. sep- 
ped by exorbitant demands of 
a top-heayy military machine. 
And .in:.a.war of materials, 
those resources.are at last be- 
ginning to tell. 

Less publicized than the con- 
tributions of the Mother Coun- 
try, the Dominions and India, 
the part played by the colonial 
possessions has grown mightily 
in this war from the. already 


large share they corried | in 
World War. I. - 


Colonial Empire 


For instance, the historie is- 
land of Newfoundland hag con- 
tributed men generously to the 
merchant... marine (they're 
among: the . world’s best sail- 
ors), and to: the armed. forces. 
Thousands have come.to Can- 
ada.to.enlist in-one or other of 
our, services, and thousands 
have gone to Britain to enlist 
there.” The Royal Artillery at- 


tracts a large proportion of. 


thase wha go to the Old Coun- 
try, 

Newfoundland has made an 
outright’ gift of several mil- 
lions tg the British govern- 
ment, and in addition is. loan- 
ing Britain the Newfoundland 
government surplus interest 
free for the duration. Her 
mines. are, producing. base 
metals’ and fluorspar, used in 
aluminum. 

Her place in the scheme of 
North American defense is 
vital,-as is her. place on Atlan- 
tic air<routes. Both United 


States: “pnd Canada. have sent 


garri to- Newfoundland; 
StPGR ifieations have been 
construgted, She also has one 


of the: thief airports of the 
world, 

In. June, 1940, the British 
government established over 
economic life. and financial 
policies of the colonies a great- 


er degree of coftro] than had 
been ae in peacetime. 
These principles were laid 


down: 


1. Colonies whieh produce 


raw material ef wartime im- 
portance should aim at main- 
tenance of production at 
_ whatever level is required for 
the war effort. 

2. Most colonies ban give 
substantial assistance by re- 
fraining from “making dee 
mands for non-essential im- 
ports of every kind in goods 
or sterling. 

_ 2. Maximum development 
ef production of foodstuffs te 
_meet local demands. of son- 
sumption should eontinue te 
che. vigorously pursued. , 


Economic Kiaitgirsead 
In most colonies a food. con- 


troller has since been appoints . 


ed and maximum prices estab 
lished, Regulations are being 
applied to prevent profiteering 
and to check the increase of 
the cost of living. 

On July 9,.1941, it was an- 
nounced in the House of Com- 
mons that “arrangements have 
already been made to help the 


‘colonial dependencies in. the 


disposal of export surpluses 
arising from loss of markets 
and shipping difficulties .. ,” 

These arrangements may be 


, summarized as follows: 


1. Bananas: The ‘whole Ja- 
-maican crop: is’ marketed 
through a pool, and the Brit- 
ish government guarantees to 
the grower a return of 3 shil- 
lings per count bunch up-to 
a quantity of 12 million stems 
for 1940-41, 

2. Citrus Fruits: Financial 
guarantees have been given 
to producers in Palestine and 
Cyprus, : 

3, Cocoa; The whole of the 
West African cocoa.crop for 
1939-40 and 1940-41 has been 
bought by. His Majesty’s Gov- 


ernment at fixed prices, 


4. Cotton: No difficulties 


ayet, but preliminary guaran- 
tes given to growers in Tan~- 


‘¥enyika and Nyasaland, 
6, Sisal; The government 


<has purchased'the whole Brit- ~ 
<ish East African output for 
1040-41, 


6, Sugar: The whole ‘ex- 
portable crops of the West 


There have been w: 


nid stores, raw shetorial and 
munitions for all British or Allied .. 

theatres of war aré drawn from . 

every corner of the British Common- 


‘ wealth, 


Indies, Mauritius ang East 
Africa have been bought for 
shipment to Great Britain or 
Canada, 


The colonies, for their part, 
did not Jag in helping the 
Mother Government. Lord 
, Moyne, colonial secretary, an- 
* nounced in July, 1941, that 
gifts of more than £20 mif- 
lions had already been receiv- 
ed from colonial possessions, 
enlistments throughout-th 
lonial empire, In Africa, 
King’s Own 


-_ 


(from the East African terri — 


tories) and the Royal< West --. 
African Frontier Force have ” 


fought with great distinction. © 


In Palestine, many Jews and 


Canado's fi ghting forces on land, sea and air are doing a. 
magnificent. job. 


No less spectacular is the work of our skilled and unskilled 
workers in Canada's evertexpanding industrial effort. 


The _ Sherwin-Williams. Company. of Canada, Limited, is 
‘proud that it has been called upon to do its share. In mteet- 
ing the demand for special-finishes to’ protect. guns, tenki, 
planes, munitions and other War equipnient, paint technicians ore bring- 
ing tothe fore the ytmost in skill and inventiveness, Our production 
capacities are being taxed to the limit, but we are ready to produce 


more, and more, and still more, os our contribution to the 


which we strive. 


\ 


Victory for 


To painters working twenty-four hours a day in defence plants all over 
the: seuntry we say mm Carry on: we'll not let your brush ge dry!" 


Apabs are in the British forces. 


Apart from the Jews in the 
Home Guard, there are 10,000 
in’. the ee forces in the 
Near East. A great number of 


_ colonials from Nigeria, the 


Gold ~Coast, Sierra Leone, 
Aden, ‘Malta, Barbados and 
Malaya man British ships. Vol- 


unteers from the West Indies ~— 


and West Africa are serving in 
the R.A.F. Other cglonial vol- 
unteers are engaged in forestry 


| in Britain, 


Africtn phen aE Colonial Contributions 


Here, in brief, are some of 


the contributions being made 


by the various colonies; 


East : Arrangements 
have been made to establish 


oe “WAR a eheouneperor THE. 
BRITISH conNoRupeeTY OF NATIONS. 


- technical committees for re- 


search in fuel substitutes and 


munitions in East Africa... 


Power alcohol is alpeady. be- 
-itik made in Uganda as a by- 
- product of the sugak industry 
_and\good Diesel engine fuel 

is made from ebdttonseed oil, 
-These plans are. related to 
the expansion of secondary 
~ industry, 


North Rhodesia: Most im- - 


portant contribution is metals, 
especially copper, lead and 
zine. Men in mining industty 
who wish .to join. the forces 
have been asked to stay in 
order to raise, mining produc- 
tion to maximum. Output has 


heen increased since me out 
~ break. of war. 


For THE Cargo vessels which Canad i is eapplyingtoxid 
do the United Nations’ battle to keep men, munitions‘ 
and food moving to the ‘various thestres aft ae 


we 


Nyasaland: It is- hoped to 


. develop the bauxite industry. 


Gold Coast; There has been 
an increase’ in production of 


‘ manganese. Other important 
‘ exports are gold (3 million 1b. 


in 1938-39) and diamonds 


: 600,000 Ib.’ in 1938-39). 


Sierra Leone: Increases in 
export of jron: ore and gold, 


‘and ‘beginning made in ex- 
‘port of chromite, the source 
| of chromium, 


? 


Kenya: A Kenya ‘factory 
has been canning beef from 
Tanganyika at the rate of 
20,000 tons a day to feed Brit- 


_ish forces in Africa. 


West Africa: Plans made to 


- develop shipyards: at Lagos 


(Nigeria) and Freetown. (8i- 


‘Dominion Bridge Company Lin 
for ships’ bulls, assembling a . 
and building Scotch Marine 


erra aaa: to cnieriake a 
normal repairs to ships. | 
_ | @éylon: Production of-rub- 
- ber greatly increased. Exten- 
! gion of ‘quantity allowed 
: (under international . quota) 


practically removes restric- 


: tion. “Provides valuable for- 
‘eign ‘exchange. Plans for de- 


veloping local rubber and 
boot factories. Plans for de- 
veloping large surface depos- 


‘ its of iron ore. 


Palestine (Mandate); In- 


dustrial Production Advisory ° 
_ Board formed to develop local 
- « industry Yor wartime condi- 
: tions. -High standard of sci- 
. @ntifie. arid manufacturing 


talent in Palestine owing to 
the arrival of European refu- 


. teers, 


the Near t started at : 
Haifa. ing industries 4 
greatly developed especially 4 

* themten and re ate. 
pi from oranges ; 
” West Indies: Sea island Cote » 


ton grown at St. Vincent, st | 
. .. Kitts and Barbados well‘suit. 


sed for certain military 1. 
-quirements—practically the | 
-- emily. source in the world 7 
- Rapid large scale develop, 


: 74 | ment of food cultivation. 


British Guiana: New bayx. | 


> ite mines opened—output ig 


1940 greatly increased ove; 
1939 output. Output of goig | 
increased. Hopes of develop. 
ing ofl Industry equal to that 
of Trinidad. 
Trinidad; Output of of 
greatly increasing. 
Pacific Islands: Copra ani 
natural phosphates. 


India’s Army 


1% Millions 


Indian troops numbered only 
170,000 at the outbreak of war; 
its army has now grown te 1% 
millions, exclusive of the sol- 
diers serving abroad, a)! volun- 
and increasingly of- 
ficered by Indians. Recruits 
are accepted at an average rate | 
of 50,009 a month as equipment 
becomes available for them. In 
May, 1942, the number of re- 
cruiis reached 70,000. 


The Royal Indian Navy eon- 


" gisted- of only ten or twelve 


small ships at the outbreak of 
war, chiefly used for patrolling 


the long coastline. Now, COTs 


vettes, minesweepers and 
sloops: have been added and 
the seagoing personne) hes 
been increased by 600%. 


INDIA’S INDUSTRY GROWS 

India has had a rapid growth © 
of industry during the last 20 
years, largely under Indian 
control, financed by domestic 
capital, The number of cotton 
mills increased from 34 in 1923 . 
to 388 in 1940, In 1922, India 
produced: at-home only 40% af 
her needs in cotton piece goods; 


in 1937, her production hed ‘ay 


gone up to 87%. 


p--One of the ca 
vessels being built 
Wartime ak 


Gomes I — ud 
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= Sons Suadad 
and Sosted by De 
minten Bridge Co 


Left— Marine Engine 
su by Dominica 
Bridge Company Lim 

ited for cargo vessels, 


» Below — Scotch Marine 
Boilers for Cargo Vow 
sels under construe 
tion in a plant of Do» 
minion Com # 
pany 
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FOR THE-ARMY,, hard-hit: anti-tank das:: “dei anscrahe tide: iti 
anti-aircraft and coastal defence nearchlights, — other yon suenry-¢ ent. 


‘Day and night the men and women of Canadian General Electric 
are producing Vital Equipment for the United Nations 


Forging vital weapons of war for service on the battlefronts’of the world are FOR THE AIR FORCE—To help fight the war in: the air; Canadien General 

; : Sy Pate ae Electric is, producing precision instruments for fighter and-bomber aircraft, gun. 
the thousands of production soldiers. of. Canadian General Electric. They « . Sercgte, catia Meee Sieces, eeatie <ontet gaiely, NAN sasipnant 
know, these resolute, resourceful men:and women, that it takes.determined, 


: / 
unremitting effort to win through to Victory.: 


Night and day they are putting every ounce of their energy: dnd skill‘into the 
grim task of building guns, searchlights, marine engines, vital parts for’planes, 
tanks and ships— and into the making of essential electrical equipment for 


other war plants. 
j 


The Navy’ s orders... the Army’s orders. .. the orders.of: the Air Force —are 
their orders now: They. are sparing neither time nor talent in” ‘delivering the 
tools of war to the men who fight with them. Gonscious of the obligation 


which has been laid upon'them, they are. pledged to-one: purpose —to. all-out 
, : | | FOR INDUSTRY—To ‘aid the great behiad-the-front battle of war producti 
war production for Victory! pe a es Con °° Canadian: General, Blectie is . suplying Cisade's war ‘induatry and mines. 
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the Riddle of the A 





August 22, 1942, after 16 of its ships had been attacked, the Republic of Brazil de- 
clared war on Germany and Italy. Thus it became the first South American nation 
to enter the conflict and the 29th member of the United Nations. Brazil's strategic 
location and the importance of its material resources are a significant addition to 
the allied strength. Shown is a Brazilian anti-aircraft battery during exercises. 


When Brazil linked up with 
the United Nations the last 
week of August one of the Big- 
gest question marks in the de- 
fense and supply problems of 
the United Nations disap- 


made rs 


For months i¢ had been very 
evident that Brazil was leading 
the way for all South American 
countries in following the 
course that the majority of citi- 
gens in all the other South 
American republics would like 
their countries to take. For 
Brazil has, for months, lent her 
sympathies, if not her direct 
power, to the cause of free- 
dom. 

There are three main reasons 
why Brazil’s declaration is of 
high importance to the free- 
dom’s cause. 1. Strategic im- 
portance. 2; Effect on the other 
republics. 3. Rich and sure 
source of raw material supply. 

Nearly everyone is now very 
familiar with Brazil’s hump— 
with its appearance, its rela- 
tionship to the Caribbean and 
te Africa, its significance as 
the nearést spot in either of the 
Americas to the opposite side 
of the Atlantic. It provides a 
vital defense outpost. The 
fabulous old Brazilian town “on 
the point,” Bahia, has already 
a place of prime importance on 
the world’s international air 
trade and travel routes. 


Big Turning Point 

The Brazilian declaration of 
‘war may prove to be one of the 
most important turning. points 
in the history of the South Am- 
erican continent. 

For North America, it is a 
landmark because this is the 
first concrete result of the 
United States, Canada agree- 
ment? at Ogdensburg. That 
agreement made the far-reach- 
ing assertion that defense of 
North America also involved 
defense of South America. By 
that declaration, the United, 
States and Canada undertook 
a@ gargantuan task; an under- 
taking not only fo help defend 
ourselves by keeping the Hitler 
hordes off either one of these 
continents, but of preventing 
the Sotith Americans suffering 
this infestation whether they 


‘Jiked it or fot. It was a task 


probably, in fact, bigger than 
even the United States fully 
understood. 

Success of that policy, if it 
had to be implemented, de- 
perided to a large degree, in the. 
last analysis in a measure of co- 
operation from South American 
republics themselves. 

Until Brazil's “declaration, 
there was little proof that such 
co-operation would be forth- 





mountains, jungles, deserts and 
plains of this vast continent? 
Where better engaged could 
they be than flying daily—as 
sdme of the routes took them— 
back and forth along the 
Panama canal, only afew score 
miles off the track they would 
take when the day came that 
they would be bombing it, or 
dropping down parachute 
troops to take command of it 


’ for Hitler? " 


Helped in Blacklisting 


Most South American coun- 
tries, too, had, almost since the 
outbreak of war, been giving 
pretty satisfactory co-operation 


- in the blacklisting of firms that 
trade with our enemy. This did _ 


considerable to upset some 
aspects of Hitler’s war produc; 
tion, his, foreign exchange re- 
quirements and his spy system. 


Months ago, most republics, ° 


too, gave gome co-operation in 
suppressing or expelling some 
Nazi spies and helping to smash 
up Fifth Column organizations 
which existed, strong, vigorous 
and united, in virtually every 
South American republic. 

No one, however, need yet 


“be very optimistic that all the 


Nazi spies have been rounded 
up or expelled; that Fifth 
Column organizations haye 
been smashed, The German 
organizational technique was 
far too clever for us to suspect 
that any such happy result has 
yet been achieved: ‘They've 
been at work too long. They 
have too many ,willing helpers. 

Most significant hint of what 
was to come was last year’s 
conference at Rio de Janeiro 


where Brazil’s glamerous, sleek. 


and smart Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Felix Aranha, fired the imagi- 
nation and stirred the hearts of 
delegates from all the Ameri- 


“cas with the vision and hope of 


an America, united; of two 
great young continents, both 
with similar history and devo- 
tion to similar ideals, united 
against defeat. for all their 
hopes and ideals. 


Let U.S. Use Hump 


‘Very significant, too, was the 


* fact that for months Brhzil has 


allowed the United States to 
make such extensive use of her 
air bases out on the hump, 
pointirig toward Africa. Help- 
ing to enlarge and develop 
those bases have been large 
numbers of Americans. 

Hence for some time, Brazil 
has been neutral in name; more 
of a~friend than a neutral in 
fact, 

A year and a half ago, 
Brazil's attitude an the war was 
anything but reassuring, 
Powerful forces in the govern- 
ment had given up our cause as 
lost, They had watched the 
fall of France and the + sllapse 
of half Europe before Hitler's 
troops, Some of these Brazi- 
lians, pushed by a@ large, rich 
and marvellously organized 


Fifth Column’ organization, — 
argued that the way of safety, 
. of security and of future pro- 


| 
; 


gress, lay in accepting a Nazi 
world order. 

At no time was there much 
doubt how the majorjty of the 
people of Brazil themselves felt 
about the war. Like. North 
Americans, they “had “inten 
and lengthy traditions of devo- 
tion to liberty. Many, families 
had ancestors who gave their 
lives in Brazil’s war of libera- 
tion. 

Brazilian businessmen had 
had very bitter experience in 
the years preceding the war in 
barter trade deals with Ger- 
many. They had suffered enor- 
mous losses with this economic 
noose of the Hitler machine. 

For the way Hitler worked 
his barter deals, it was defi- 


rgentine 


 dusiivs are now. to ‘be utilized 


by a new steel plant at Volta — 


Redonda which in 1943 will 
raise Brazilian self sufficiency 
in steel from 15 to 59%. 

The United States entry into 
‘the war was, of course, to have 
a mighty influence on South 
America; was bound to change 
the opinion. of 
South Americans 
Economically, the impact of 


Japan’s drive through the Paci-"— 
‘fic affected the North American 


way of life more in a month 
than a’year and a half of war 
over the Atlantic had done. 
With supplies from the Far 
East and the Orient cut off, lost 
or imperilled, the South Ameri- 
can potential importance to the 
war machine of the United Na+ 
tions became very much 
greater, made the trade bonds 
between North and South 
America even closer. 

Now, it was no longer a mat- 
ter of price or imniediate avail- 
ability of products in the form 
and quality desired, nor of poli- 
tics, nor any other factor that 
determines lines of trade. North 
America suddenly foynd that 
despite her riches and her size, 
her complex industrial and 
social machinery must have 
products whose only reliable 
source was now South America. 

If Hitler tries to use Dakar 
as a jumping off place, for an 
assault of this hemisphere 
Brazilian trodps will now likely 
be among the first to meet him 
on this side of the Atlantic. The 
Brazilian navy is small, but 
now joined in our cause, will 
be helpful in a very important 
and dangerous area. The Bra- 
zilian air force is limited in men 
and machines, but it can give 
important help. ic 

What will other big South 
American republics do about 
the war? Will more of them 
openly declare for us? 

No one can answer dogmati- 


cally. The answer will not be: 
‘determined by the sympathies 


of the masses. It will be deter- 


nitely a “heads I win, tails you , ‘ mined by te course of the war, 


lose” game. 


They Live Like We Do 


The past few decades have 
‘seen Brazil move far: she’ was 
becoming less European, mote 
North American. 

Brazilians by the tens of 
thousands are regular watch- 
ers of Hollywood movies. Her 
men and women, more and 
more, are adopting the man- 
ners, the habits, the social 
standards of North America, 
casting off those of old royal 
Portugal. Women of Brazil had 
achieved greater freedom of 
action, more individuality, 
more standing and importance 
as human beings than in 
almost any other country of 
the southern continent. 

N& to be ignored as a factor 
in bringing Brazil into the 
United Nations fold is the eco- 
nomics of the situation. War, 
the collapse of world trade and 
the closing of European 
markets, hit Brazil a very cruel 
blow. She could not get mar- 
kets nearly adequate for- her 
supply and her docks and ware- 
houses. soon piled high with 
commodities. Neither could 
Brazil get the manufactured 
products she needed, particu- 
larly the machinery to expand 
her rapidly growing industries, 

Economically, war threw 
Brazil into the arms of the 


United States. North America . 


was now the great potential 
outlet for her produce; the 
great potential source of the 
things her people~ wanted, of 
the things which the republic 
needed to keep its business 
machine operating. 

Under its Good Neighbor 
policy, the United States was 
ready to move into this situa- 
tion, Loans, big loans were 
available for development of 
South American’ industries, 


Doubtless, there was some rela- 
tionship between the availabi- 
lity of the loans and the loca- 
tion of a republic’s sympathies . 
on the war. Such would We a. 


the course of internal political 
* situations. ; 

What about the Argentine 
and Chile? 


Chile Has a Problem 


Chile has“a powerful Nazi 
group which undoubtedly has 
influerice. 

Of - mass of Chilean opin- 
ion there is very little doubt. 
But Chile has a serious prob- 
lem to face before entering 
armed conflict. She has a very 
long, very exposed coastline, 
and properly for a country of 
her national wealth, an inade- 
quate navy for a world flaming 
with’ war. With a small army 
and air force, Chile’s physical 
contribution to our cause would 
be limited. And protecting her 
coasts—and her great mining 
enterprises against a declared 
enemy — could engage much 
valued United Nation’s defense 
equipment. 

Meanwhile, remember, that 
Chile, Peru and other South 


. American republics are making 


a substantial and crucial contri- 
bution to our cause by supply- 
ing vital raw materials. 

Chile has long been a conti- 
nental leader in the application 
of democratic ideals. Chile 
claims to be the first country 
in South America to establish 
what might properly be called 
“a parliamentary democracy.” 
She was the first to abolish 
slavery, the first to legislate 
that education should be free 
and compulsory. 


Argentine Scorns Us 
What about the Argentine, 
whose leaders are sometimes 


vocally unsympathetic t¢ our 
cause? 


It is now very evident that 


“ the German fifth Column there 


has been well-entrenched; that 
the Germans have done a much 
more’ successful job of influ- 
ence than the British or the 
Americans. 


“have reapeet but little liking fo 
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South American republics, 


a hence bitterly resents United - 


States co-operation with these 
republics, She 7nakes a pro- 
ngietary claim which in effect 
becomes “If Uncle Sam or any- 
boty else wants to talk to any 
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were available, which they aré not, the street space, 
sufficient to take care of the greatly . 
be stretched so that they are spread 


By such an adjustment of pre-war hours of work the exc@isive traffic peaks 
will be avoided and \passenigers will be carried more rapidly and efficiently. 
“The "United Front” of Employers—Emiployees ‘and Operating Company, will 


contribute to an “All Out” Effort. 


“ 


To carry ‘our passengers at odes our vehicles travel an average of 28,750 
miles per day more than two years ago, and this iticrease is largely during the 
“Rush Hour” period. If this period is lengthened out, all demands can be met. 
If it isnot, the result will be delay to all workers, and, therefore, inefficiency in 


the war effort. 





South American butitry come 
and ask us for permission.” 

The Argentine is particularly 
contemptuous of Brazil, jealous | 
of her progress, scornful of her 
_ SuCNmE. This ‘rivalry. on the 

“part of the Argentine i is almost 
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OF THIS SPRING! 


- 


The high degree of sensitivity and accuracy 
of Sution-Horsley instruments depends on 


many delicate operations. ‘This illustration shows 
the soldering of a fine hair spring to the moving coil. 
The spring, which governs the instrument needle or 
indicator action is less than a seventh as thick as an 
average human hair. Its torque: constemit of .08. 
milligram millimeters per 1 degree centigrade runs 
into fabulous millionths when figured in foot pound 


, JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, Director, Office of Detense "Treaportation, 

Washington, D.C. — says: — 

“The device of Staggered Hours for local industrial, business and even educa- 
tional purposes can lower and spread out these peaks and 
materially. It has been a Life Saver for the Transit Companies 
it can be employed with equal advantage in many other citigs. It will be hard for 
the busingss population to accept this device, but they will find-that once the bitter 
pill has been swallowed they will be piresgl with the results.” 
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joining the United Nations 
group subsequent to Brazil. 
Argentine troops have long 
had German training. She has 
imperialist designs on other 
republics such as Paraguay and 


‘enough in itself to prevent her 


Bolivia, perhaps also on Un 
guay and Argentinos see Hitle 
doing what they would like 
do. The Germans have vem 
highly placed friends. Hitle 
has made the Argentine fi 
promises, 
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~ Canada and the United 
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| Historic 


Policy of Co-operation ‘ 


& far as North American de- 
is concerned, the United 
States came into this war long 
pefore Pearl Harbor =prang 
into the headlines last wocemes 
per. Though technically a neu- 
tral up to that treacherous 
attack, Washington and Ot- 
tawa had long been workirtg 
hag in glove to keep war 
away from this hemisphere. 

First concrete step was the 
historic 9 meeting between 
Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King and President Roosevelt 
at scenic Ivy Lea along the St. 
tawrence River, This ~ took 
place a few months before the 
actual outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, but not before that 
outbreak was anticipated. Few 
details were divulged except 
for ‘the chalienging announce- 
ment of the American Presi- 
dent that the United States 
would not sit idly back if Can- 
ada was ever molested. 

Almost immediately after 
the fall of France occurred an- 
other meeting between the 
heads of the U. S. and the Can- 
adian Governments. This time 
it was at Ogdensburg, also 
along the St. Lawrence. More 
formal mutual guarantees 
were agreed upon and the 
working out of a general de- 
fense plan was turned over to 
a joint committee headed by 
New York City’s dynamic 
little Mayor LaGuardia and 
Canada’s Col. O. M. Biggar. 

About the same time oc- 
curred the famous destroyer- 
for-bases, swap between the 
United States and Great Bri- 
tain. Canada’s chief interest in 
this deal was the undertaking 
by the United States to garri- 
son and defend strategic New- 
foundland, protecting gate of 
the St. Lawrence River and via 
that, to the industrial heart of 
Canada and the easterh United 
States. 


Joint Defense 


The Canadian Government 
had sent a garrison to sparsely. 
settled Newfoundland. shortly 
after the outbreak of war, but 
the entry of the United States 
into the picture gave added 
protection, Canadian defense 


posts and @ir fields on the. 
island were supplemented but - 


not replaced by air and naval 
forces from the United States. 
The American Navy used New- 
foundland as a base for its néw 
North Atlantic patrol. 


7 


Actual entry of the United: 


States into the war last De- 
cember speeded and expand- 
ed the development of North 


an 
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American defense, but at the 
same time it imposéd a much 
stricter censorship on the wotk 
being carried‘ out or cintem- 
plated. On this account and 
because of the obvious danger _ 
of going into detgils in ware 


time, only. the broatigst out- ~ 


~ of the development can 
be sketched in this naa of: 
article, 


Otiginal Pact 


Exactly 125 yegrs ge cent 
Canadians believed t th 
defense problem had. been 
permanently solved by the 
Rush-Bagot convention which 
had just been signed. This out- 
lgwed fortifications and war- 
ships along both sides of the 
southern boundary of Britain's 
last remaining North Amer- 
ican colony and ushered in an 
era of unbroken peace between 
the United States and Canada. 
Ice protected us in the north, 
wildernets on the west, and 
the British Navy on the éast. 

Later on, and good right up 
to the end of the last war, was 
still the ice on the. north, a 
friendly Japanese navy on the 
west and again the powerful 
surface British men-of-war, on 
the east. 

But long range submerings, 
the amazing element of air- 
craft and aircraft carriers, the 
opening of at least summer 
navigation into Hudson's Bay, 
and a quick growth of jingo- 
ism in Japan, changed the 
whole American defense pic- 
ture in the 20-year period be- 
tween the two great world 
wars. Canada and the United 
States-suddenly awoke to find 
their century-old security gone. 

Aside altogether from tradi- 
tonal friendship and almost 
identity of political and eco- 
nomic interest, geography ties 
Canada and the United States 
firmly together, making im- 
perative a single co-ordinated 
defense scheme, 

Well over a year ago the 
Jgint Board of Defense report- 
ed to the governments at Ot- 
tawa and Washington that 
their plans were completed. A 
coinpréhensive scheme to 
cover all emergencies appar- 
ently had been worked out and 
the recommendations in the 
way of new bases, fortifications, 
new patrols, new airfields and 
other actual developments 
were already well under way. 


U. S. Responsibilities 


Broadly speaking the senior 
partner in the defense arrangé- 
ment has taken over the com- 
plete responsibility for all pro- 


The sturdy handle of the axe wielded by the early 
pioneer in clearing a homesite out of virgin 
forests was a definite instrument of progress. 


Wherever. work is being done the “handle” 
directs the blow of the hammer 4nd the 
axe. Deep in the galleries of gold mines 

» ++ OM great waterways where ships are 
' being built .. . in the forest with its 
lumbering operations . : . rising 
homes and factories . . . building 
of great highways ... mammoth 
industrial developments — 
here you'll find our sound 
tool “handles” that give 


expression to the pro- 
gressive works of 
mankind. 


Sturdy “Handles” for Canadian Workers 
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tection for any points south 
the Canadian boundary.’ This. 
would cover any possible land- 

ing on either the Atlantic or 
the Patific coast of the United 
States close to the Dominion 
boundary. 


Still farther south, of course, 
‘Washington is bolstered by 


mutual defense pacts with“ 


most of the Central and South 


Amepican, countries and a, 


string of sea bases, acquired 
from: the British, or other 
friendly powers, These guard 
approaches to the mainland 
and the vital Panama Canal. It 
is also generally understood 
that it is the special job of the 
United States to guard Alaska 
“with its panhandle reaching 
down half way into. British 
Columbia and its string of 
rocky, fog-bound islands which 
stretch to within bombing dis- 
tance of Tokyo, 


While these areas are gener- 
ally understood to be in the 
strictly American field this does 
not mean that there has not 
been any Canadian fo-opera- 
tion in their defense.. There 
has been a great deal. Naval 
and air bases, special training 
grounds, and existing transport 
lines are available to either 
party when necessary. 


One example of this co- 
operation is furnished by the 
joint training of American and 
Canadian paratroops in. the 
United States and another is 
the use of existing air, rail and 
road facilities in Canada for 























getting supplies to the Alaska 
highway project. It is also sig- 
nificant that while ‘Canada has 


_ not yet enacted conscription 


for overseas service, the pres- 
ent compulsory draft now 
covers service in any part of 
North America. 


Co-operation 


Other militant examples of 
_similar co-operation might be 


\ furnished, | It is po secret, for 


instance, that shortly after the 
United States began its active 
defense preparations, Canada 


giadly supplied that country ~ 


‘with finished arms, such as 
machine guns, and anti-aircraft 
equipment to protect vital 
American centres just as Bri- 
tain is reported to have fur- 
nished barrage balloons for 
key and exposed U. S. factor- 
ies and anti-aircraft guns for 
installation along the Panama 
Canal. 4 
Joint defense aregs of United 
States and Canada are finder- 
stood to include most of our 
Eastern coast and a conésider- 
able portion of the West as weil. 
The closest sort of naval and 
air co-operation is maintained 
from Halifax, in and dround 
Newfoundland, and right up to 
the southern fringe of Green- 
land. Originally Britain and 
Canada undertook to guard and 
protect Iceland, a job that has 
since been largely turned over 


* to the United States. 
-Western Coast 


Aside from raids, strategists 
have . long maintained that 
Canada’s western coast is vul- 


nerable’ to serious invasion at 


only three points, 

The first of these would be 
the southern end of Van- 
couver Island through the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca. Here 
hostile, ships might hope to 
penetrate a 100-mile interna- 
tional chanriel that leads to the 
populous and strategic Victoria, 
Vancouver, and Seattle, centres 
of ship and aircraft construc- 
tion, manufacturing and ‘pro- 
cessing and collecting points 
for lumber, base ‘metals and 
fish, terminals of several trans- 
continental railways and high- 
ways, and general gateway to 
an immensely rich empire with 
one of .the most favarable 
climates in the whole Western 
Hemisphere. 

Even as far back as the 
Crimean War protection was 
developed for this vulnerable 
point. Here was the headquar- 
ters of the Royal Navy’s Pa- 
cific Squadron ‘with barracks, 
stores and naval repair facili- 
ties built about the middle of 
thé last century. It is an open 
secret that the United States 

| government has spent hundreds 


of millions of dollars the . 


same region during the 


Ok vans win 
"Vulnerable point 


‘ Public delereiddtos Photo. 
When H.R.H. King George. of Greece, His Excellency the Earl of Athlone, Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, ahd Capt. T. W. Droebek of the Unitéd States Atmy, 
together reviewed Canadian arid U. 8. troops at Ottawa, it illustrated how each one 
s helps to defenf the others. Military and economic program- 
Nations are unified by joint boards, conflitts and confusion 
prevented and best possible use made of united strength. 


“mnediately north of Vancouver 
Island. Here protection is 


plaidly a Canadian responsi- 
bility. Chief task of the de- 
fending force as any map indi- 
cates, would ‘be to prevent 
penetration into the channel 
that leads behind Vancouver 
Island : 

Third potential invasion 
spot so far as Canadian re- 
sponsibility of the western 
coast is concerned would be the 
area in and around the Prince 


Rupert. railhead, gateway to 


the central interior. Plainly 
again the job of defense is Can- 
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ada’s, but here in the advent 
of actual attack help would un- 
doubtedly be forthcoming from 
xelatively nearby U.S. terri- 
tory at the southern tip of the: 
long Alaska panhandle. 

Wth the big Queen Charlotte 
Islands well out in front, moun- 
tains immediately behind and 

“narrow, steep passes leading 
inté the interior, the area is 
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naturally strong. Even if an 
enemy was able to force the 
outer defenses, blowing-up a 
few rail bridges should pin him 
to the coast. 

' The whole defense problem 
along the Canadian Pacific 
coast and also covering most 


‘of Alaska is made easiér by 


of the coun- 
y¥ all the big in- 


the rugged na 
try. Practic 
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terior valleys run north and 
south and parallel with the 
coast and not one but several 
major mountain ranges would 


have to be crossed before an - 


engmy could reach the level 
prairies 500 miles inland. Along 
the great bulk of the coast 
there are no railroads, no roads, 
and the rocky country is cov- 
ered with giant trees. 
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Driven from their own country, hundreds of 


Land, Sea and Air Co 


Royal bersuielns Government Photo. 
Norwegian airmen and ground. 


crew have trained in Canada and are now doing their part in fighting the 
Nazis. They are in action stations in Great Britain and Iceland, served by 
their own ground crew and financed from their own resources. This picture 
shows members of the ground crew watching some of their countrymen 
returning to their British base after a fighter sweep. 


In the sky fighting during 
the. Battle of Dieppe two 
squadrons were officially cred- 
ited with shooting down 14 
enemy fighters and bombers, 
probably destroying four more 
and damaging at least ten. This 
amounted to about 15% of all 
enemy planes destroyed or 
damaged during that huge air 
battle. Three of the members 
of those two squddrons ,were 
awarded the R.AF. Distin- 
guished Flying Cross for bra- 
very in the action. ae 

These -two squadrons were 
“all Norwegian” fighter 
groups; the fliers were Nor- 
wegians whose courage was a 
shining token to the fact that 
while their nation is occupied 
by ‘the enemy, it is far from 
conquered. 

The Nazis treacherously at- 
tacked Norway in April, 1940. 
To. occupy that country of 2,- 
800,000 peaceful people it took 


the enemy -62 days of bloody 
fighting, cost him ‘more than 
60,000 men and one-third*of his 
attacking: fleet. Even at that, 
Norwegian ‘resistance to the 
Nazis was just beginning. 

To continue the fight against 
the enemy hundreds of Nor- 
wegian boys escaped from their 
country in small fishing. boats, 
taking the desperately peri- 
lous voyage across the North 
Sea to Great Britain. One of 
them arrived in Great Britain 
after having rowed across the 
North Sea. from the Lofoten 


Islands to the Shetland Islands.. ‘ 


Countless stories can be told 
of how Norwegian boys, dis- 
guised as fishermen, slipped 
out from under the watchful 
eyes of the Nazi guards. These 
escaping Norwegians had to 
thread their way through the 
German off-shore patrol and 
mine fields, sometimes. for 
days had to battle the raging 


Here’s What Norwegian 
Salvaged Wealth Pays For : 


To maintain the  con- 
tinuing war in the air, here is 
what the Norwegian govern- 
ment is fully paying for: 


The entire cost of building, 
equipping and maintaining the 
Royal Norwegian. Air Force 
Training Centre at “Little Nor- 
way” in Toronto, the upkeep of 
the airport adjoining the camp. 

The subsidiary airport at 
Muskoka, Ontario, where ele- 
mentary training is to be taken, 
the recruiting and recreation 
camp “Vesle Skaugum” in 
Muskoka, 


All the intermediate training 


taken riow at R.A.F. schools in 
Medicine Hat and Moose Jaw. 

Advanced training in Curtiss 
fighters and Douglas bombers 
purchased before the war by 
the Norwegian government and 
undelivered by the United 
States at the time of the inva- 
sion, at the cost of some $20 
millions. 

The Canadian government 
for the training of observers, 
gunners and’ other technical 
personnel in RAF. and 
R.C.A.F. schools, 

All the equipment and planes 
used by the Air Forcé in com- 
bat service overseas. 


Bie 


An Aircraft Plant in Ontario, for which the steel was fabricated 
and erected by SARNIA BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED. 


‘STEEL 


FOR EVERY 
CONSTRUCTION 
PURPOSE. 


Structural Steel for factories, Aircraft hangars 
+... Steel.and its fabrication for Ordnance 
Equipment ...«.. the assistance of our Engi- 
neering Division in developing simplified pro- 
duction practices to speed the flow of vital’war 


material, 


— These are some of the many ways we are con- 
tributing our share to Canada’s constantly growing 
production of war materials, and for the duration 
we will. continue to direet our utmost efforts to this 


end. 


~~ Then, when Peace is resumed, “Sarnia Bridge” 
will once more provide its specialized, courteous 
service — STEEL FOR EVERY CONSTRUCTION 


PURPOSE — so highly regarded and a iated 
throughoyt the consivection industry, ere 


North Sea in leaky old boats. 


Those who did not get by the 


Nazi patrol were brought back 
and shot. 

This was the hard way of 
escape. The “easy” way was in 
the other direction across Si- 
beria, thence to Canada. There 
are many Norwegians who 


have journeyed. all.the. way , 


around the world.to join their 
armed forces. 


Risk Death 


The number of escaped Nor- 
wegians has been recently 


greatly reduced, This is due, 
not: only to a severe tightening -« 
of the Nazi guard onthe Coast: * 
but also to the fat’ that most 
of the. available small “boats a 
have alréady “been’taken by! 


escaping countrymen, In at- 
tempting to escape from his 
country a Norwegian boy runs 
not only the risk of death for 


himself but of the concentra- . 
_tion camp for his family. There 


are cases where the members 
of a family have been shot in 
reprisal for the escape of a 
relative, 


No Surrender 


Norway fights the Axis in 
many ways. At home there is 
a strong German army of oc- 
cupation because there is no 
co-operation from the Norwe- 
gians. When, the German 
troops parade down the streets 
of Norwegian cities, the people 


turn their backs. Nobody turns . 


out at mass meetings called by 
the Germans but the Nazis 
themselves. The enemy had 
hoped to capture the Norwe- 
gian Government machinery 
and organization’ intact. The 
Norwegians answered with 


the wholesale resignation of 


government officials; orgariiza- 
tion leaders dissolved organi- 
zations and retired. The Nor- 
wegian Supreme Court quit in 
a body. All the schools had to 
be closed because the teachers 
refused to take any part in the 
Nazification of Norwegian 
children, All seven Bishops 
from the Norwegian State 
Church resigned. Great under- 
ground organization keeps the 
free Norwegian spirit alive, 
and through sabotage hinders 
and destroys the enemy at 
every turn. 


Merchant Marine 


Prime Minjster Churchill 
has gaid that the Nerwegian 
Merchant Marine is worth 
more to the cause of the 
United Nations than one mil- 
lion fully equipped men in the 
field. This Merchant Marine 
was the fourth largest in the 
world before the war, consist- 
ing of some 5,600,000 tons and 
plying between all the ports of 
the world. Since the, Nazi in- 
vasion of Norway this fleet 
has been sailing for. the cause 


of the United Nations, with 


70% of its strength on the life- 
line of Great Britain. Norwe- 
gian boats carry half the. oil 
and gasoline to Britain and 
over 35% of the food and other 
supplies’ and equipment. . To 
man this great merchant fleet 
there are 25,000 hardy Norwe- 
gian sailors, 

Thousands of -Norwegians 


mtaplinen lianas in cit Me 
INDIAN STEEL MILLS 
The largest single stee) plant 
in the British Commonwealth, 
including the United Kingdom, 
is the Tata Steel. and Iron 
Works, a wholly Indian entér- 


prise, financed by ‘Indian capi- 


tal. Next to cotton and jute, 
iron and steel ran 
among India’s 
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The Norwegians lost nearly — 

all their small Navy. in the 

. first days of the invasion. They 
now hava, soot, 60) boste--Sey 


stroyers, 


minesweepers, tor- 
pedo, motor boats’ and small 


warships — including five of 
‘the 50 destroyers turned over 


to Britain by the United States, 


From all corners of the globe 
loyal Norwegians have come 
to Canada in to join the 
Royal Norwe Air Force. 
The R.N.A.F. already has sev- 


_ eral squadrons in action, one in _ 
' Iceland and the others in Great 


Britain. re 


Through its government in 3 


exile in. London, Norway is 
paying for the entire activities 


of the armed forces gs well as° 


‘its peacetime obligations, with 
its revenue from the Merchant 
Marine. The Norwegian gov- 
ernment has paid more than 
$100 millions annually since its 
country was invaded for the 
upkeep of its armed forces and 
to continue her consular_ser- 
vice and in payment: of. inter- 


national. debts so that the’ 


credit of the country will be 


unimpaired after the war. At’ 
least $10 millions of ‘that 
_ amount is spent in Canada by ' 


the Norwegian armed forces 
here. However, because of the 
heavy shipping ‘losses, that 
there is no way. of replacing, 
Norway may have ‘to accept 
lease-lend assistance to a cer- 
tain extent. —— ae 

While there are ‘mbny' Nor- 
wegians fighting’ with the 
R.A.F. and flying. with the 
Ferry Command, Canada: best 
knows their flying: prowess 
through the basing of the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force in’ 
Canada. > 


Little Norway 


training for the 
R.NYA.F, is taken at Camp 
“Little Norway.” Here the 
boys are tested ‘and a decision 
reached as to what branch éf 
work they. will :take—pilot, 
air crew, mechanics or other 
specialists, etce . This ‘camp, 
headquarters for the R.N.A-F. 
in Canada, is situated in To- 
ronto across from the Island 
Airport, its main airfield. The 
number of buildings has al- 
most doubled in the past year, 
the camp is now a complete 
military unit with offices, 
schoolrooms, depots, hospitals, 
mess rooms, radio school, gym- 
nasium, reading roomsgFinnish 
bath, and Norwegian kitchen. 
The work shops, hangars and 
airdrome work is carried on by 
all the various technical -de- 
partments and training is con- 
tinued constantly in the Fair- 


child and Curtiss planes carry-. 


ing the Norwegian colors, 


New Accommodation 
These activities have in- 


creased to such ah extent that 


an airport at Muskoka Has 
been taken over for elementary 
flying trajning. This airport 
has been rented from the 
Canadian government for the 
duration of the war’ at a very 
favorable rental. Norwegian 
patriots bought an adjoining 


farm for the airmen. The barn‘ 


on that farm™has been remod- 
elled into modern, air-condi- 
tioned living quarters. 

Near Huntsville, Ontario, is 
“Vesle Skaugum,” named after 
the residence in Norway ef 
Crown Price Olav. This 'camp 
was purchased by the boys 
with money from the canteen 
fund along with a special gift 
from a Norwegian living in 
Guatemala. This e patriot 
is‘ supplying the Norwegian 
forces in Canada with coffee 
for the, duration of the war 


from his plantation. During 


the winter this camp is used 
for infantry training and mili- 
tary tactics. All year round 
it offers recreation facilities to 
boys who have endured rigor- 
ous action.in an effort to reach 


Canada, boys who have been ’ 


torpedoed and need to restore 
their strength# and those rest- 
ing after weeks of intense 
strain. 


Extend Training 


For practical” training the 
flyers are sent for 


R.A.F, and R.C.A-P. Schools at 
Medicine Hat and Moose Jaw 
for training in twin and single 
engine planes, At these schools 


their instructors are Norwegian 


officers and their’ training is 


aid for by the Norwegian 
‘government-in-exile. 
is ‘complete “pilots” ret 


os 


ran 


Indi 7 
-wegians view their part ‘in’the 


war is the fact that the officers | 


and men in Camp Little Nor- 


tary : contribution: and they 
havé ‘already collected enough 


to buy three training planes at 


a cost of $15,000 each. 

_ Such are the men who fight 
under the colors of Norway 
today. They see little that is 


remarkable in the outstandihg |. 


hardships they have under- 
gone.. to. join. their, armed 


'- forces;. few. of them will even 


talk about their experiences. 


... They have seen what the-Nazi. 


new order has meant for their 


‘Norway, They have lost their 


families and friends under thé 
weight of the. Nazi machine. 


They know the-valiant spirit of | 


the people who are ’ still: at 
home, the’ spirit that is their 
trust ‘to sustain and” kindle. 


. They live only for the. day 


when the flag of Free Norway 


under which they now live will”; 


once again wave‘ over ‘their 
homeland. pid 

In the words-of an eager’’ 
young Norwegian now training 
in ‘Cariadafor the liberation. of 


. his home land: 


“Again we. shall. see Nor--’ 
way’s flag proudly floating in 
“the air. The possibility. that 
we may not be amongst those 
hoisting it does not, discourage 
us as we are absolutely con- 
vinced that. it will be the first 
act of a free Norway.” 
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Dofasco War Steels are pouring in a neéver- 
ending flow and being transformed into vital 
parts for tanks, guns, ships and other tools of 
war, Our Army, Navy and Air Force are 
getting the best we can make —and the most. 


In all divisions, all departments, employees. sod 
management know that the more steel produced: 
and delivered now, the earlier the enemy 


~twill be defeated. 
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This lathe is making a gun in a British plant but the 
lathe itself was made in a Canadian’ macliine tool manu- 


facturing factory. 


Canadian manufacturers have devel- 


ee 


‘Millions tn Machines. 
To Back Fighting Fronts 


Being the wheatfield of the 
Empire is no longer Cagada’s 
chief claim to distinction. Nei- 
ther is its production of nickel 
and asbestos, newsprint and 
aluminum, lumber and fish, 
items in which our production 
ranked high. In scores of 
United Nations’ plants Canada 


is represented not by her raw’ 


materials but by finished 
goods, the product of her 
manufacturing skills. 
Purchases by Great Britain 
represent, of course, the largest 
proportion of Canada’s. pro- 
duction for destinations outside 
the country. At last word the 


total value of contracts placed 
and commitments made on 
United Kingdom account, in- 


‘ cluding Britain’s share of joint 


projects, was $2,200 millions at 
the end of Sept., 1942. A figure 
identified as for .“other ac- 
count” amounted at the same 
time to $350 millions. These 
two together. represent almost 
exactly half of the total con- 
tracts awarded since the war 
started. 

Substantial parts of thiles 
orders must have been com- 
pleted, because our total ex- 
ports for 12 months preceding 
May 31, 1942, amounted to 


excellent example. For Canada to be diilie m-c.ine 

tools to Britain is a complete revérsal of the normal 

movement which would have found Britain the supplier 
of the ‘tools and Canada the buyer. — 


$1,867 ‘millions — a full billion 
dollars over the 1938 total. 
The ‘most- spectacular of 
these items have received 
much publicity; the mammoth 
Lancasters soon. to come from 


the line of National Steel Car’ . 


Corp., the hundreds of Hurri- 
canes -which have latterly 
meant’ so mutch to China, the 
Valentine tanks going to Rus- 
sia, universal carriers to 
Egypt. Millions of rounds of 
shells and small arms ammu- 


‘nition, quantities of rifles; ma- 


chine guns. and . artillery 
amount to such proportions 
that they must have done their 


t . 


This Shell will nover e 


BUT IT'S HELPING WIN THE 


Structural Steel for 
Buildings and Bridges 
Transmission Towers 

Floodlight Towers 
Marine Engines 
Electric Furnaces 

Radio Masts 

Railway Turntabies 

Platework, Riveted 

and Welded 

Machinery for 

Movable Bridges 
Welded Machinery 
Bases and Bedpiates 
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WAR, JUST THE SAME 


It’s a pre-limer shell and another example of 
the special equipment turned out for manu- 
facturing soda ash, a most vital requirement 
in Canada’s aluminum industry. Weight 
20,000 pounds, inside diameter 14’, height 
, 25° 934", complete with nozzles, migilinlca”’ 
manhole covers, cast iron top flange and 


supporting brackets. 


\ 


Our machine shop department is fully 
equipped to handle all classes of custom work 


to the most exacting specifications, 


‘Copied in U.S. 


. 


work abasawhere — obviously 
outside Canada. 


Vehicles Abroad 
. More than 260,000 ‘vehicles 
produced by Canada’s automo- 


a ‘bura shell lathe wae ees 


, 


tive industry, it is‘well known, ~ 


have been shipped abroad for 
service in every campaign in 
which Empire forces have par- 
ticipated. i 

Less has been told of what 
Canada is supplying to the 
United. States—a distinct re- 
versal of flow of more. recent 
origin, and though of smaller 
proportions none the less out- 
standing. With a few ‘not un- 
important exceptions, Canada 
depended on outside sources— 
United States by far the larger 


but Great Britain also—for the! 


machine tools without which 


no munitions - programme .|, | 


could be begun, 

Purchases from thé United 
States had amounted to some 
$90° millions in.machine tools 
in 18 months. But quietly, 
alongside the mounting’ pro- 
duction turned out on these 
machines, had been going’ on 
the manufacture and supply- 
ing of machine tools, general 
and single purpose machines 
for turning out guns, shells, 
tanks, aircraft engines, rifles, 
machine guns and other items, 
and,not only for use in Canada, 


Rise of. Industry 


Strictly limited in its peace- 
time. ambitions, Canada’s ma- 
chine tool industry has risen to 
topmost heights in conceiving 
and constructing lathes, mill- 
ing machines, presses and 
other tools that show the way 


_to older countries’ in. perform- 


ance, as well, of course, as fur- 
nishing an additional source of 


* supply when -tools were so 


badly needed and original 
sources sorely tried. 

Enjoying first. a large up- 
swing because of the energy 


' and initiative of its own execu- 


tives, Canada’s machine tool 
industry had stepped up to per- 
haps six times its peacetime 
volume before Pear] Harbor. 

| Spurrede on first by the 
greater need as a result of the 
United States’ entry into the 
war, and also very largely be- 
cause important sources of 
supply in the United States 
were cut off as a ‘result of 
that country’s own needs, a 


. further expansion, estimated to 
right: 
times the peacetime propot- 


bring the total up ‘to 


tions took place. . 

Considering all types of ma- 
chine tools together, Canada 
has reached the point where it 
is turning. out at least 52% of 
the machines at present being 
acquired, 


f-, 


‘The ingenuity displayed ‘a 


many Canadian designs has» 


led to their being copied by 
American ARNT in 
certain instances. 


United States ‘with’ m4 00 
aircraft gun barrels’ of a cer: 


ae ee ee 


-for these items. 


Shell Lathes. 


Well before the war the Hep- 


re arejalso.’ 
Anon ae ae to Great. 


‘ i rotary: 

oe = Meta Gonty new 

developed by Modern 
eae Warkks:<tias ‘gone’ both to 
Great Britain andthe United 
States, and is assisting in the 
work of producing parts for: 
aircraft engines, rifles and ma- 
chine guns. 

A special profile milling 
machine, a revolutionary new 
design, developed by a pro- 
gressive Canadian machine 
builder, has gone both to 
Great Britain and other Allies, 
and is assisting in the work of 
producing parts for aircraft 
engines, rifles and machine 
guns. . 

Some of the rasults of the 
Joint War Production Com- 
mittee of Canada and the 
United States are now being 
announced, and one important 
conclusion reached’ was the 


-arrahgement for United States 


to concentrate on one type of 


“PAPER WORK ROUTINES 


ly to the challenge of attack, industrial 


tne, prmton of 


levels: The 


ig volume of 


ag etary is demanding 


send cana te Vis, and work simpli. 


eng oh alle 


opportunities to. simplify 


look to paper work 


iaubiatlhie of paper work, with increased production 


of mistakes and waste, and accurate costing of 
work that Addressograph-Multigraph' 


tmethods bods have been accomplishing for many, many: years: 
LUSERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are cased ro she bent of 


ican ta as.to methods Pontosion’ which’ 
Shin og Billing, ; Collects| 
Le eae oft 


ra avaliable on sequen withow 


, Storess 


thout charge: 
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Weed Office and Foctery: TORONTO 
Sales aad Service Agencies: 
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airplane propeller and Canada 


on another, so that Canadian- 
made pr®pellers“will see ser- 
vice on American planes. 

: When Canadian production 


pn 


Methods 


HOURS AND HAND HOURS 


‘ 


on. one type’ of ammunition 
‘was running. ahead of sched- 
wile, Canada shipped. to the 
United States 500,000 each.of 
shell .boxes, fuses and tracers. 


Canadian Great Lakes gral 
boats.have been switched thi 


summer and fall to: moving 2 
million ‘tons of ison ore.) 
tween United States ports. 
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J Nations Pattern May Shape Debi al Wedd 


demand for auni- - 
etme against the Axis ~ 
attention on the 
:eev of collaboration al- 
“existing between the 
4 Nations, and on the 
, that remain to be taken 
L_gchieve a fully integrated 
ational organization. This 
meine? of co-operation 
is already in existence is 
not only from the 
int of current needs, 
jut also from the indications. 
itattords of the world as it will 

be when peace returns. 

payson S. Wild, Jr., Associate @ 
Professor of Government, - 
yarvard University, and mem- 
jer of the Staff of the U.S. 


= avy War College, has made 


yp analysis of this machinery 
je Foreign Policy Reports. 

Mr, Wild states that the 
gape of things to come can be 


i gscerned in arrangements al- 


pady made between the Unit- 
Nations. It is not impos- 
sible that post-war organiza- 


4 fons will be the product, not 


ef one embracing covenant or 


a constitution, but of experience 


in time of war, during which a 


3 great variety of international 
TMagencies has come into being. 


All over the world, American, 


“British, Chinese, Dutch, Dom- 
Winion and Russian officials are 
Win contact with one another, 
M making combined plans, and 


learning to work together on 
qwerything from ships and 


M@itanks to tea and quinine. 


BNo Centralization 
' An analysis of existing ma- 
thinery reveals certain general 


characteristics. First of all, 
there is as yet no centraliza- 
ion; no one over-all agency ~ 
exists. Instead, machinery has, 
meen created in piece-meal 
fashion as the need has ? ‘isen. 
ome of the agencies deal with 
gional problems; others with 


ma limited range of problems on 


a world-wide scale. In certain 


™ sectors, notably in the south- 


west Pacific, regional military, 
naval and air commands have 
Sometimes 
the job of linking the member 


sasiates is accomplished with 
e@tpecial missions Or envoys ap- 


pointed to carry on private 


@ hegotiations. 


The lines between domestic 
ind international activity are 


blurred. National administra- 
ive agencies of the powers con-. 
Wterned sometimes éngage in 


omestic businéss and other 


@pimes extend their functions 
@ to the international sphere. 
ihe result is a conglomeration 
#¢ international boards and do- 


__Nations munitions producec 
Nak the Rgwrass 


Symbolic of the collaboration existing between the United Nations is this picture of 
an American and a British sailor with their respective flags in the background. This 
collaboration is worked out through various joint defense boards, with each partner 
given designated. fields of action so arranged as to make best possible use of the 


ke 


mestic staffs, whose duties in- 
termingle.. Administrative of- 
ficers of national units deal 
directly ‘with’ their opposite 
numbers in other stajgs with- 
out berefit of diplomatic inter- 
mediaries and Simultaneously 
perform both national and 
international. tasks. So far no 
attempt has beeri made to es- 
tablish super states. 

In the military sphere the 
first announcement of a uni- 
fied regional command came 
on January 3, 1942; when all 
the forces in the south-west Pa- 
cific area were put under Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Wavell, as 
Supreme Commander. Major 
General George H. Brett, Chief 
of the United States Army Air 
Corps was made deputy Su- 
preme Commander, while at 
the same time Genefalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek accepted the 
supreme command over all the 
land and air forces of the 
United Nations then operating 
in the Chinese theatre of war. 

A more comprehensive mili- 


combined resources, 


tary agreement was reached on 
February 6th when President 
Roosevelt announced the comt 


bined Chiefs of Staff plan: This - 


was to ensure the complete éo- 
ordination of the war effort of 
the United States and Britain 
to provide for full British and 
American collaboration with 
the United Nations. It is the 
function of the combined staffs 
meeting in Washington to map 
out broad strategical plans in 
the form of joint recommenda- 
tions to the heads of their re- 
spective governments. The 
combined Chiefs of Staff is 
thus the control agency for 
planning and co-ordinating the 
military, naval and air effort. 
Representatives of the other 
United Nations such as China, 
The Netherlands, Australia and 
the Soviet Union, consult with 
the combined Chiefs of Staff 
in the consideration of matters 


concerning their national inter- 


ests, 
Under the combiried Chiefs 
of Staff serves ‘the Munitions 


UNTIL VICTORY IS OURS 


Tee FAWCETT and BEAVER BRAND plants, 


located at Sackville, N.B., Amherst, N.S., and 
Victoria, B.C., have been geared to the Canadian 
war production programme and are filling Govern- 
ment orders on regular lines as well ac supplying 


quantities of special.war materials for which these 


plants have been adapted. 


The intensive production’ for: war. has imposed 
definite curtailments in the amount of material 


available for the regular trade. We would like to 
stress the fact, however, that we are producing up 
to the limit of restrictions as laid down by the Federal 
Controller of Supplies. Within that limit, therefore, 
we are permitted to offer a few lines of modified 
design to meet, war-time needs. 


Ia the meantime, we hope, with you, that Victory 


will soon crown our efforts when we shall be able | 
to make the change-over to dealer and consumer . 


goods as suddenly and as efficiently as the change 
has been made to war goods. When that time comes, 
it will be our task to help in the re-éstablishment of 
normal trade and to supply again those goods for 
Canadian homes which have become symbols of 


Netherlands, and Free French 
naval units. General Mac- 
Arthur was given command of 
the Southwest Pacific on land, 
sea and air from Australia; 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek was made respgnsible for 
China and Chinese troops in 
Burma, and Wavell was en- 
trusted with the supreme com- 
mand in India. 

A separate south Pacific com- 


_™and under Vice Admiral 
_Robert Lee Ghormley of the 


U.S. Navy was set up on April 
21, ‘1942, to direct United Na- 
tions military, naval and air 
operations in a wide area of the 
south Pacific, including New 
Zealand and the other islands 
south of the Equator which lie 
East of General MacArthur’s 
zone. 


Pacific War Counell 


While matters of strategy 
are thus centred in Washing- 
ton, a first Pacific War Coyn- 
cil was created in London, ap- 
parently at the insistence of the 
Netherlands, for consideration 
of general ‘political problems. 
The establishment of a Pacific 
War Council in London aroused 
considerable “criticism, es- 
pecially.in Australia and New 
Zealand. These latter desires 
were heeded in the creation of 
a second Pacific War Council 
to sit in Washington, announc- 
ed on March 30, 1942. The” 
member nations of the second 
council afe the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, China, 
The Netherlands, Canada and | 
Great Britain. Because the 
Soviet Union is not at war with 


| selves: formally with ‘the Pa. 


cific War Council, 


Anglo-U. S$. Boards 


Among 
jascelea hie the inmost 
combined war. effort are three~ 

American: 


Anglo- boards, whose - 
creation was an 


announced on 
.| January 26, 1069 ac the Com. 


bined Raw Materials Board, 
the Munitions Assignment 
Board, and the Combined Ship- 
ping~Adjustment Board. To 
these have been added two 
others, the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board and 
the Combined Food Board, ‘es- 
tablished on June 9, 1942. These 
are all British - American 
Boards designed to effect a 
pooling of the shipping and 
munitions production of the 
United States and Great Brit- 
ain, and the closest possible co- 
in the allocation and 

tion ot. food and raw 


t other United Nations have con- . 


tributed ships and sailors for 


‘. charter operations under the. 


of the Ministry of 


| War Transport War. ey 
ation. 


ping Administr. 


» Raw Materials 


Jar action has been taken on. ° 


certain terro-alloys and copper 
and other materials which have 


not been cut off, but which are 


in short supply because war re- 
quirements have outstripped 
available production. In the 
allocation of raw materials 
among the United Nations nor- 
mal eonsideration of interna- 
tional commerce, finance and 
foreign exchange are not per- 
mitted to interfere with funda- 
mental war needs. 


Production Chiefs 


The Combined Production 
and Resources Board is headed 
by Donald Nelson, chairman of 
the U.S. War Production 
Board and Oliver Lyttelton, 
British Minister of Production. 
The two production chiefs 
reached an agreement in Wash- 
ington on June 9, 1942, regard- 
ing division of labor between 
the British and American in- 
dustrial machines, with the ob- 
ject of reducing demand on 
shipping space. 

The Combined Food Board-is 
headed by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard and 
the Hon. R. H. Brand, chairman 


of the British Supply Council 


and head of the British Food 
Mission. This board-sitting in 


e The Beith Empice needs the best Canada can | 


~ giveyin men, in munitions, in supplies. During 
the last year vast stocks of Pinus Strobus were 
delivered to Great Britain. Millions of feet 


Posberai: Thought » 


For oné reason, all along the 
line from tep co-ordinator to 
subordinate, much thought is 
being given to the postwar use- 


+” purchased “to further the’ advance of 
Canada's otfort on the home front. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU 


praees nelnea _NICTORIA BUILDING 


that collaboration among many 
members of the United Na- 
tions, despite the absence of a 
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- Exothermic Ferro-Alloys — 


Alloy additions to stéel through the 


use of exothermic peerycnete is now . 
well established. 


‘of this’ princely’ building material were © 


OTTAWA 
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‘ “Sil. » te 


The use of exothermic ferro-alloys 
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No change in equipment ot regular procicn 
Decreased furnace time. 
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Many men from the Netherlands are flying or training to fly with the Royal Air 
Force. This picture, taken at a RAF flying training school, shows the type of 
men from the Netherlands under training, watching some of their comrades 


The government of the Neth- 
erlands in Britain today admin- 
isters slightly more than 8% 
cf the territory of its empire in 
May, 1940. In this territory live 
less than one half of 1% of the 
people of the empire. 

Netherlanders fought Spain 
doggedly, stubbornly, valor- 
ously, indomitably from 1568 
to 1648. They remember that 
a former Prince of the House 
of Orange returned from Bri- 
tain to his home after Napol- 
eon was vanquished. 

Here’s where they start from 
today: 

Netherlands Area 
population sq. miles 
800, 


East Indies 
West Indies 


Of land and people, only the 
Netherlands West Indies, five 
small islands, part of a sixth 
and Dutch Guiana in South 
America remain completely 
free to the Netherlanders, 
Complete blackout was order- 
ed for Curacao, refinery stud- 
ded island off the coast of Ven- 
ezuela last February when 
German submarines attacked. 

The Spaniards called them 
beggars of the sea — water- 
geuzen.. The Netherlanders 
are scarcely that today —-.not 
with 2,610,000 tons’ of very 
active shipping, money in the 
bank, and still left the oil and 
bauxite of the Dutch West In- 
dies. Particularly not with that 
peculiar quality of active- 
passive, quiescent - explosive, 
stubborn Dutch resistance re- 
maining as resilient and as 
adamant as ever. 


No Evacuation 


“No evacuation” was the 
watchword of the Netherlands 
East Indies. There are 300,000 
European Netherlanders, most 
of theme on the one island of 
Java among the 70 million In- 
donesians of the Indies of 
whom 45 millions live on Java. 

“With the exceptions of a 
few administrators specially 
sent to Australia to ¢arry on 
the fight, Dutch officials and 
their families were not evacu- 
ated from the N. E. I. They re- 
mained at their posts to carry 
on their work as, best they can 
and help the Indies population 
in their tribulation,” Dr. G. H. 
C. Hart, secretary general of 
the Netherlands Colonial Min- 
istry declares. 

With much shipping avail- 
able, the official evacuation 
was a group of officials in one 
plane. That is the type of de- 
cision that the word, (‘resist- 
ance,” means to the Dutch as 
Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
Reich’s Commissioner, has 
found in Holland. Charlotte 
Koehler, one of Holland’s best 
known actresses waved an 


orange scarf when she took - 


bows and went to a concentra- 
tion camp. 
Shipping Helps 

When Holland was attacked 
by the Germans, unfinished 
hulls were towed from Neéther- 


lands shipyards to Britain, That 
helped to offset the 324,000 


. tons lost during the 5-day Nazi 
‘invasion of Holland. 


Total Dutch. ship losses to 
Jan. 1, 1942, are estimated at 
419,158 tons with 757 lives, but 
remaining is the Dutch con- 
tribution of 2,610,000 tons to 
United Nations totals and some 
20,000 Netherlands’ seamen 
have been added to allied mari- 
time power since the invasion 
by Germany. 

After the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the Netherlands East 
Indies, practically all ocean- 
going Dutch merchant vessels, 
representing several hundred 
thousand tons, which were en- 
gaged in eommunication ‘with 


in the air. 


and within the N. E. I, were ad- 
ded to the total available for 
the Allied shipping pool. ‘* 

June, last, the Netherlands 
government in Britain, requi- 
sitioned all. ships. under the 


‘ Dutch flag for the duration of 


the war and six months after 
the cessation of hostilities. 
From June.1, 1942, all pro- 
ceeds from the use of the Dutch 
Merchant Marine, from insur- 
ance payments and other sourc- 
es, will be creditéd to the gov- 
ernment instead of to the own- 
ers. The action does not mean 
the government has taken over 
ownership of the fleet, but only 
possession of the ships for the 
stated period, After the emerg- 
ency, the ships will be returned 
to. their. owners“ who: will .re- 
ceive indemnity. payments for 
losses from deterioration,. en- 
emy attacks, or other reasons. 
The entire Dutch Merchant 


ceived the major share, 333,050 
metric tons in 1940 and 339,062 
metric tons in the first 10 
months of 1941. After Pearl 
Harbor, the U. S. A. had a rub- 
ber stock pile of 700,000 tons, 
or one year’s normal supply. 
Here’s how important the 
Dutch decision was, according 
to Paul McGuire in his book, 
“Westward the Course! The 
New World of Oceania;’— 
“Americans may not care to 
recognize it, but a battle was 
fought and won for the United 
States in van Mook’s office 
(during the interminable econ- 
omic ‘conferences’ with Japan 
of 1940-41). American war in- 
dustries would have been sick 
in 1941 without the rubber and 
tungsten of the Indies, If the 
Indies had -yielded (to: Japan’s 
importunities)* wheels might 
possibly have slowed and stop- 
ped from San Diego to Maine. 


Its Empire Overrun, The 
Netherlands Fights on With 


Ships; 


Men;-and the Courage. 


of a Nation, That has Never. 
Given in to Tyranny 


Marine has been chartered by 
the British War Transport Min- 
istry, partly on behalf ‘of the 
United States government, All 
ships will continue to sail with 
Dutch crews under the Nether- 
lands flag. 

The money received by the 
government will be put into a 
special shipping fund to be 
used for the protection of 
Netherlands shipping and econ- 
omy. 

The shipping requisition de- 
cree is called the’“logical con- 
sequences” ‘of the Maritime 
Conscription Decree of March, 
1942, making the services of all 
Dutch seamen compulsory. 


No Jap Deals 


Among the first of the Dutch 
empire’s contributions to the 
United Nations, was its far- 
sightedness in refusing to 
trade with Japan from May, 
1940, onward. “Three days 
after Holland had given up 
armed resistance, the Japanese 
Consul-general presented a 
general demand for economic 
concessions in such a way that 
I had to ask him to leave my 
office unless he moderated his 


tone,” reports Dr. H. J. van _ 


Mook, Lieutenant - Governor 
General of the Netherlands 
East Indies. 

“The. Japanese went slowly. 
They expected this detached 
plum,\this orphaned colony to 
fall into their lap without .mili- 
tary effort,” continued Dr. van 
Mook, ~ 

“But the Indies were growing 
toward a definite national spir- 
it of their own within the 
larger orbit of the Netherlands 
kingdom. These weird nego- 
tiations with the Japanese were 
carried on for 279 days, being 
a much discussed and much ex- 
plained deadlock all the time. 
They ended in nothing,” adds 
Dr. van Mook, 


Bloodless Battle 


But’ an apparent statistical 
result is that in 1940, Japan re- 
ceived less than five per cent 
of the Netherlands East Indies 
rubber export and in 1941, this 
dwindled to a mere 1.9 per cent 
of Indies rubber: exported to 


= 


The raw materials of the Ine 


dies are indispensable to Am- 
erica’s war machines.” 

The Dutch are helping to fi- 
nance ‘their war effort by a 20 
per cent income tax. on all 
Netherland subjects through- 
out the free world. 

The Netherlands ‘West In- 
dies, alone remaining complete- 
ly free in the Kingdom, are 
three islands off the. coast: of 
Venezuela — Aruba, Curacao 
and Bonaire; three islands east 
of Puerto Rico—St. Maarten, 
Saba’ and St. Eustatius and 
Surinam (or Dutch Guiana) in 
South America. 


Oil Important 


The principal industry is the 
oil refineries of the Royal 
Dutch Shell Oil Co, and Stan- 


dard Oil on the islands of Cur- ° 


acao and Aruba. 

While withholding defails of 
expansion because of the war, 
a July, 1942, stockholders’ re- 
port, declares, companies - of 
the Royal Dutch Shell group, 
particularly in the United 
States and Britain, are increas- 
ing the capacity of their plants 
for the manufacture of high oc- 
tane aviation gasoline, tuolene 
and acetone, and also are ac- 
tively engaged in the manufac- 
ture of butadiene, a basic 
material for synthetic rubber. 

United States troops were 


sent last February to guard the _ 


islands of Curacao and Aruba/ 
with their invaluable oil re- 
fineries. British troops ‘had 
been there for. many months, 
Similarly, United States 
troops now guard the bauxite 
deposits in Dutch Guiana from 
which raw material for alum- 


inum is shipped to Canadian . 


refineries. 


The flow of needed war ma- : 


terials for Curacao’s defense is 


being speeded and the governor : 


has suggested participation ‘of 


omen in the way ‘orogrentaid,), 
ue shen et Cement See 


a voluntary to: an’ obligatory 
basis.” : 


Other exports from the Neth 


etlands West Indies are: 
rubber, gold, sugar and | 


Dutch Guiana rubber trees, 
peodmcing es early’. a6 661, 


policy ‘was 50 e 


glect, Se cara 10,000 
rubber trees “virtually waiting. 


~ to be tapped.” 


The Dutch ‘seorched earth 
Pe eke eal peilting ok Ma 
Indies oil areas, gasoline no). 
longer is obtainable for. priv- 
ate vehicles. The Japanese, 
reports that the hire of 

wh carriages so in- 

creased that it was necessary — 
te pet See tt ee 


‘rides. 


A similar polley was applied 
by planters to their rubber . 
plantations, ‘There are many 
instances of ‘thorough destruc- 


tion of oil installations in the , 


Indies, but ‘at Palembang, 
Dutchmen set a. $540 million. 
fite, in the plants and town 


‘they had built. At 22 places 


among oil tanks incendiary 
bombs had been fixed more 
than 18 months previously with 
two main and one emergency 
detonator each. So fierce Was 
the fire, Dutch on the far side’ 
of the Musi River—half a mile 
away—were barely able to en-: 
dure the heat. The 90-mile 
pipe-line to the Pendopo oil- 
field was among equipment de- 
stroyed. The oil wells at Tara- 
kan, Balikapan, and elsewhere, 
similarly were. made useless to 
the Japanese. 

In the naval battles preced- 
ing the Japanese invasion of 
the East Indies, the Dutch navy 
destroyed more enemy vessels 
than the total number of ships 
in its own fleet, Vice-Admiral 
C. E. L, Helfrich, commander- 
in-chief of all N. E. I. sea, land 
and air forces announced at 
Ceylon to which many veter- 
ans of the Indies war were 
sertt, Other naval units went 
to Australia. 


When the Japanese attacked, 
Holland had in the East Indies 
an army of approximately 130,- 
000 men; an air force of 600 
bombers and fighters, a navy of 
cruisers, destroyers and _,sub- 
marines, 


5-to-| Odds 


This small force made as des- 
perate resistance as Dutchmen 
ever made against five to one 
odds, sold themselves at as dear 


a price as ever the Axis paid * 


—gained invaluable time for 
the United Nations. 

The last*dispatch to come 
from.Bandung in Java before 
-tommunjcations were severed 
Teads: 


“When on Dec, 8, (Java 
time) Japan declared war on 
the United States and Britain, 
the Netherlands Indies imme- 
diately through its air and 
naval forces charged in sup- 
port of its allies—and this in 
the aggressive way which has 
so much been praised . . . 
but which risked the quick 
exhaustion of our forces; but 
‘this risk was taken in the ex- 
pectation that reinforcements 
would soon arrive in the Far 
East. These reinforcements 
never came . . . A great part 
of the Dutch air force was 
lost in the unavailing defense 
of Malaya . . . As far as the 
Nether] fleet. was con- 
cerned, one may say it fought 
itself to death. The ships avail- 
able in the Netherlands In- 
dies have been lost in battle 
with. the exception of some 
smaller units . ... After re- 
sistance. at sea and in the air 
had been broken, the Japan- 
ese had. practically free play. 
Nothing could prevent them 
from landing as many men 
and’ as much material as they 
desired. However, our com- 
mand continued to be directed 
offensively, not only at sea 
and in the air, but on land as 
well.” 


Dutchmen stood nearly alone 
in this vital delaying action in 


' aid of their allies against four- 


fold superiority om land and 
10-fold superiority in the air. 


Going Back. 


‘Guerilla fighting by Indo- 
nesians began’ immeédiately 
throughout the ‘Indies, giving 
m Japanese an appreciation of 

and a distaste for the 
an . Six hundred air cadet 
escapees from the Indies arriv- 


© 


ed in the United States in a * 


month or two for air training 
at Jackson, Miss. Hundreds of 
Netherlands army men, train- 
ed at Stratford, Ontario, were 
hurried to. the Indies, Service 


‘ages for men were increased 


from a 22-38 year range to-17-42 


age bein shetenie foo 


Carriages and 40 bombs—in_ 
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think they need another lesson. | 


Anti-Nazi rioting, sabotage 
of German production and 


transportation, and resistance. 


to ‘Nazi rationing ' ‘measures ‘are 


: (eli 


still expanding in, Holland. The” 
Dutch, “go slow” campaign con- 
tinues unchecked. Dutch civil’ 


servants take an extremely 
long’ titne ‘to, study “German ' 


oe ds 4 Cons at 3 


8, shell-c 
» 
e ; 


regulations. * Telephone © wires 
are so frequently -cut, civilians 
are ‘compelled ‘to’ guard them 


nightly... Many of Holland’s _ 


black =— now ‘are‘operat- 


éd by. ordinary shopkeepers. 
Practically the whole of the of- 
ficer corps.of the Dutch army 
was sent. to.German camps in 

fear of revolt, . 
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ears of war 
way: of 
Government authority today sits at 
every Canadian office desk; at every 
dinner table. In our working and our 
leisure hours, it is there ) 
man’s life escapes its all-encompassing. 
grasp. : | | 
In every facet of this.enterprise are 
the men from Canadian business and 
industry, giving the know-how, devot- 
ing their skills, lending their ex- 


perience. 


In these pages The Financial: Post 
sets forth the anatomy of Canada’s 





a 


wartime authority; shows. how the . 


- pieces of this monster machine fit to- 
gether; reports on the high command 
of the aes production, line. | 
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Ottawa's Biggest Business 
Is Munitions and Supply, 


— AVast Network That Has 


Put Nation in War Harness 


Sprawling through four miles 
of corridors to the west of Can- 
ada’s Parliament Hill is .a 
unique institution—the De- 
partment of Munitions and 
Supply. 


It is unique because it com- 


Supply. Thus, Canada broke 
precedent by concentrating 


- under a ‘civilian authority the 


‘bines under one management © 


the vast purchasing, manufac- 
turing and control mechanism 
which this year alone will 
direct production of nearly $3 
, billions. of munitions and war 
supply. 

Traditionally, it is the armed 
services themselves ° which 
place contracts for war muni- 
tions. Prior to the outbreak of 
war, Canada set up an author- 
ity called the Defense Purchas- 
ing Board with power to enter 
into all contracts for supply 
‘and defense projects costing 
$5,000 or more. This was the 
‘anfant which a year later 
(April, 1940) emerged as the 


‘Department of Munitions and 





Supply 


Bosd 


Three years ago Canada’s 


muhitions purchasing organiza- 
tion had three members, today 
it ae eed 4,300. Their job is to 
handle Canada’s biggest busi- 


mess—providing ships, planes, |) 


P. of all war contracts 
and the authority to organize 
industry for the prosecution of 
the war. 


Three-ply Job 
As the pattern began to 
emerge, the Department took 


- on a three-fold job. © 


(1) The purchasing of equip- 
ment and supplies not only for 
the Canadian government but 
for all members ofthe United 
Nations. ; 

(2) A vast control mechanism 

to ensure supplies of vital ma- 
terials—timber, steel, metals, 
chemicals, power, transporta- 
tion, etc., adequate to meet war 
needs, 
(3) The big-scale manufac- 
ture of the actual munitions of 
war through government 
arsenals. and wholly-owned 
Crown corporationé, 


Unified Control 


tanks, guns and all the muni-~ 


tions of war for the United Na- 

' gions all over the world; and 

of purchasing all the require- 

ments, emall and large, of the 

Darmiinion’s own armed ser- 
vices. 3 

Boss of this set-up is Clar- 





Hon, C. D. Howe 


ence Decatur Howe, Minister 
of Munitions & Supply, Amer- 
ican born civil engineer. 


Under C. D. Howe comes a 
long list of controllers, general 
managers of Canada’s indus- 
trial life, who watch and con- 
trol almost every detail of 
Canadian life. Under Howe's 


direction D. M.S. has created’ 


productive facilities worth 
$690 millions, incorporated 21 
Crown companies, so far has 
placed $4.8 billions of contracts, 
is currently handing out over 
18,000 contracts a month. 


C. D, Howe has always been 
associated with big projects, his 
reputation as an elevator build- 
er is world wide. His ability 
to talk the language of big 
business has played its part in 
lining up Canada’s industrial 
war effort. es 


Canada’s unified control sys- 
tem is of vital importance. In 
Canada, if our‘own army, Rus- 
sia, the British Navy, or the 
American government want 
certain articles from Canadian 
factories, they can be bought, 
made and delivered through 
one central office. From the 


_ first, Canada has avoided the 
‘wasteful and unfortunate spec- 


tacle of services and govern- 
ment departments bidding for 


‘* materials, machinery and man- 


power which are needed in a 
common effort. eee 
‘Canada has had many big 
problems of jts own to contend 
with in war production, but 
basically its system has been 
sound and well conceived, 
namely one. central. -buying 
agency through which all war 
orders can be placed. 


When France Fell 


Until June, 1940, this was a 


comparatively simple problem. 


After the fall of France, the 
avalanche descended. -Very 
quickly, this central buying of- 
fice took on its two additional 
roles — the large-scale manu- 
facture of munitions them- 
selves and control of all “essen- 
tial” wartime materials and 
services, Within recent weeks 
the Department has entered a 
new and vital phase, namely 
the co-ordination of all produc- 
tion under one “boss”—Harry J. 
Carmichael, formerly Director- 
General of Guin Production. 


13 General Managers 


The .first two materials 
which Canada moved to place 
under control through the De- 
partment’ of Munitions and 
Supply were timber and steel. 

y, under the chairmanship 
of R. C. Berkinshaw, there are 
13 full-time “general mana- 
gers” of supply. They cover 
aircraft, chemicals, construc- 
tion, machine fools, metals, 
motor vehicles, oil; powér, ship 
repairs and salvage, steél, sup- 
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“Look! A 6.00216 tire!” 
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of the W.IC.B., is’ chiefly 
known for his authoritarian 
control over rubber. His re- 
sponsibilities include as well 
such widely-varied products as 
silk, cork, electrical appliances, 
bicycles, metal furniture, ka- 
pok, manila hemp, sewing ma- 
chines, toys, stoves, etc. The 
new and increasingly restric- 
tive regulations for staggering 
hours of work, limiting trans- 
port facilities are the responsi- 
bility of Transit Controller 





‘ government funds), In all, 

ty of existing | as), in ~ 
plant and equipment, the gov Ser eats ucdeer Gee 
ernment provided two solu- regia ate ree ie 8a 


tions. ‘ 

On the one hand, it said to 
individual manufacturers, you 
bhild new plants at our ex- 
pense, We will provide ma- 


chinery, equipment and, if ne- ’ 


doing the job, Well over $500 


, millions of public-funds have 


been used in jhis way. In . ship contracts running into the 
many cases, the firms have the of millions; selling 
option of buying the plants or of munitions and: supplies. in 
thé equipment or both from the — the United States;,the manu- 


government either over a short 
period of :time or else at the 
end of the war. Where there 
is no arrangement for sale, 
once the war'is over .it is pre- 
sumed that the government 
will lock the’ key in:the door 


well known and have become 


more quietly. Included in the | —~ 


ceasary, working capital. You Jobs. they have been.given to 
“then operate the plant, sell'us © 0 are responsibility for most 
tne procs ones eee We . Se eee aon 
t > PI A 
pay you a management fee as ei eee 


“bombers; production of cargo 


facturing of Lee-Enfield rifles 
-and Sten sub-machine guns; 
building of thousands of low- 
priced houses for war workers; 
the production:of fire“ control 


instruments, optical glass and . 


secret devices never made be- 










































Crown 
‘Cutting Tools & Gauges tig 
‘Aircraft Lid. 
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Machinery Service Ltd, 


» National Railways Mun ra 


rises 


- Toronto Shipbuilding Co, 


+ Trafalgar Shipbuilding Co, 
oe Merchant Shipping 


_ Co-ordination 
Creation of this new author. 
ity recognizes the fact that only 
increasing . co-ordination not 
only of production authority 
' within the Department itself, 
but co-ordination with othe 
government control agencies, 


-ean maintain present schedules ¥ 


_ in face of decreasing supply of 
manpower and materials. Wha; 
is expected to flow from the 
new set-up is a concerted ng. 
tion-wide drive to consery, 
materials and extend new tech. 
niques into all phases of Cap. 


‘ ada’s war supply programme, 
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in Economic Fortress 


War; A Land 


: Setitad ve ¥- = 


British Columbia has an area of 366,255 square miles, of which only ofe-half 
of one per cent is municipalized. Within this area are natural resources which, 
in variety, value and abundance, exceed’ those of ‘other economic areas in 


the Dominion, 


While economic progress has been rapid during’ the past three decades 
only a small portion of this vast area has been developed. Large fertile river 
valleys await settlement; enormous mineral resources die dormant; and 
immense forests and abundant fishing grounds are ready to yield their much 


needed products. 
The Coast is deeply indented by 


numerous deep water inlets, and ‘provides 


excellent harbourage the year round. The existing network of railways and © 
highways affords ample transportation facilities for current needs and is being 
developed constantly to meet future demands’ incidental to development. 
Water-power resources are an integral part of industrial activity and have been 


_ mainly responsible for the industrial growth now eiijoyed; large, easily acces- 


sible reserves are available. Last, but not least, is a climate unequalled in ' 
Canada, which facilitates greatly industrial pursuits, and is an irresistible lure 


to the tourist. _ 


' 


‘The population of British Columbia has grown from some 96,200 in 1871 to 
809,203 in 1941; over seventy per cent of this number is of British extraction, 


The best evidence of industrial 


Excl 


in 1935, 


mes of Peace —_—. 


in Times of 
of Opportunity 


. 
‘ 

& ¥ 
; 4 


To date the fortunes of British Columbia have been tied to her position as a 
primary prodiicer; this field will be extended further. The future, however, will 
witness a great industrial evolution which lies in the further utilisation and 


fabrication of the primary products, either alone or 


imported materials. 


in combination with 


Yn the matter of basic materials of manufacture, British Columbia probably 
enjoys an advantage over any other area in the world today; it is one of the 
few areas remaining with a large exportable surplus of quality softwood’ where 
intelligent management can maintain that position. Known mineral resources 
are vast, yet the country has been only lightly prospected. The standards of 


these resources are high 


and readily available. Insofar as water power and 


cheap coal for electrical energy production are concerned, the Province is in 
an unassaildble position to supply the need; both are close to tidewater and 
"guarantee that cheap power so vital to profitable industries, particularly the | 


electro-chemical type. 
Ocean 


* 


is another vital asset, both with respect to the Pacific 


‘and Atlantic coasts. It has served us well in our trade with Europe, Australia 


and Asia, and will do so again in greater 
tion which must come sdoner or later. 


j 


uditig gold to foreign: countries, exports 
$165,220,530 as against imports of $147,484,199, Pat poate 
A survey of production reveals that our forests produced « value of 
over $100,000,000 in 1940, as against $45,460,000-in | Foden 

_ $75,352,730 in 1840, or $26,530,000 greater thah 
had a value of $51,770,000 and showed an increase of $7,000,000 d 
same period. The yield from 


Gross values of manufactured prod 


fisheries was $21,710,000, as against $1 


is, perhaps, the 


the same is true of the per gapita 


* 











the national wealth located in the Province. It has risen from $1,965,000,000 in 

1921 to some $2,800,000,000, and, on a per capita basis, is greater than shat 
enjoyed by any other Canadian Province; 
purchasing power of the people. 


during 1940 amounted to 


in 1935, Agricultural production n 
Sota _ Tequirements by approximately $1,633,000. | 
| During each of the years 1993-34 to 1940-41. current revenue exceeded 


The soundness of the financial position of the Gevernment 
high commendation in financial circles. 


debt amounted to $145,685,090.77, 
debt since 1933, 
Since March 31, 1942, the Province has been succ 


| $29,080,320.5¢—enabled the allocation of 
and $12,520,284.31 for the relief of unemployed. 
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low interoat ries, part ofc lange ianue maturing on July 1 of thie 
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measure during the era of reconstruc- 


bites Bhoviece 


The gross pro- 


vincial debt, as at March 31, 1942, amounted to $165,584,097.06, and the net 


showing reductions of $26,649,027.94 and 
$6,961,448.96 respectively since March 31, 1941. Of all provinces in Canada, 


is the only one showing a reduction in the volume of the 


ber Rare 5 ™ 
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ew: Information 


Changed 


” Wlost important recent -addi- 
in to Canada’s constantly 
wing roster of governmental 
» bodies is the Wartime Inform- 
gtion Board. A few days ago 
the board announced its per- 
sonnel — representative civil 
eervants from half a dozen de- 
partments. At the top is ex- 
newspaperman Charles Vining, 
who resigned as Newsprint. 
Controller for W. P, T. B. in 
order to take the chairmanship 
of the Board, and is on Igan 
from his peacetime job. as 
president of the Newsprint As- 
sociation of Canada. His asso- 
ciate chairman is shrewd, 
politically wise Hon. Philippe 
Brais of Montreal. : 
Eventually there will be a 
small handful of administra- 
tive officials at Ottawa to 
carry out the policies of Mr. 
Vining and his board as well 
as new offices in New York and 
Washington. For the rest, Mr. 
Vining’s present stated. inten- 
tion is to have existing Ottawa 
news and informational serv- 
ice carry on very largely as in 
the past. 


New Board 


The major administrative . 
change is the transfer of the 
present Directorate of Public 
Information from Hon. Joseph 
Thorson’s Department of Na- 
tional War Services, to the new 
War Information Board. Co- 
incident with this change, G. 
Herbert Lash, Director of Pub- 
lic Information, and two of his 
chief associates, have resigned, 
A major point at issue Was ap- 
parently the fact that Mr. Lash 
had not been included in the 
roster of Wartime Information 
Board membership. 

Mr. Lash has carried the chief 
responsibility for operating 
Ottawa's central publicity and 
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“port made this summer by Mr. 
Vining to the War Committee 
of the cabinet at the request 


_ of the: Prime Minister and 


—Photo for The Financial Post by Karsh. 


Whole machinery for telling Canadians and others the story 
of this country’s war job has recently been reorganized. 
Charles A. M. Vining, shown here, who was formerly head \ 
- of the Newsprint Association of Canada, has been nanied » 
chairman of Wartime Information Board and given the job 
of telling Canada’s story in this country and the United 
' States. 


lief that such matters -could 
and should nét be divorced 
from the Prime Minister’s 
office. The idea of concentra- 
ting under one authority, re- 
sponsibility for this vital .sec- 


Out of Publicity Maze Has 


~ Emerged a New Set-up With 
Direct Responsibilities and 


Duties Home 


news services since the early 
days of the war. 

In the ‘Prime Minister’s 
statement of Aug. 26 which an- 
nounced the formation of the 
Wartime Information Board, 
Mr. King said that “the gov- 
ernment wishes to retain the 
services of Mr. Lash in his ca- 
pacity as an officer of the 
board.” _But membersifip on 
the Board and the holding of 
office as an officer of the board 
are two different things and 
Mr. Lash preferred apparently 
to return to his peacetime job 
with the Publicity Department 
of the C, N. R. rather than con- 


. tinue as an officer under Mr. 


Vining. 


What's Coming? 


What may the new Board be 
expected to do that Mr. Lash 
and other departmental pub- 
licity officials have failed so far 
to achieve? 

To attempt an answer to that 
question requires a brief re- 
view of some backstage Ottawa 
history, 7 

The story which has been 
told many times at Ottawa is 
that at the very outset of the 
War, an effort was made to 
convince Prime Minister King 


that some sort of a Ministry of 


; Information was a wartime 
hecessity. An outstanding poli- 
tical figure (now holding a 
high cabinet office) was sug- 
Sested as the man to head such 
& department. 

But Mr. King held to his ‘be- 


and Abroad 


tor of the war effort, fell by the 
wayside, 


Individual departments of 
government were quick to ex- 
pand their own wartime plb- 
licity and “public relations” 
services, In some departments 
(and more especially in respect 
of Canada’s relationship with 
the United States) little or 
nothing was done. 


Inferiority Complex ' 


From the central Bureau of 
Public Information, organized 
first by Walter S. Thompson, 
chief of the Publicity. Branch 
of the C. N. R. and ‘later in 
charge of his associate, Mr. 
Lash, came complaints of a,de- 
partmental “inferiority com- 
plex.” 


There were deft- attempts 
here and there, to.color in the 
canvas of Canada’s informa- 
tional and inspirational war 
leadership but no masterful, 
overall artistry such as. most 
Canadians believed essential. 


There is doubt as to whether . 


the War Committee of the cab- 
inet (which plays such an out- 
standing part in the admini- 
stration and direction of the 
Canadian war effort) knew or 
cared very much for what was 
or was not done. It was some- 
one else’s responsibility, and 
Mr. Lash chafed and fumed 
under a growing sense of fris- 
tration. , 


There was a momentary up- 
surge last year when the gov- 


| Skeet Shooting Helps 
Train Air Gunners . 


Skeet and trap shooting have 
“sumed increasing importance 
in the gunnery training ppro- 
gamme of America's army sir 
fighters. Facilities for instruc- 
tion and practice in these shot- 
€un sports are fast being ex- 

Extensive training at 
semi-circle firing line of 
the skeet field is being given 
‘i both pilots and non-pilots 

oye army airforce and com- 
; ™t Crews, 

Clay pigeon shooting has el- 
os been one of the hobbies 
military flyer., This 

St shooting isaneid in the — 


rapid and effective develop- 
ment of expert gunners, as 
army airforce training officers 
point out, this sport provides 
to most students their initial 
contact of the art of'swinging 
and following through on a 
target. , 

The ability to “lead” ‘the 
target, that is, to gauge accur- 
ately the distance the gun 
must be aimed ahead and over 
a moving target allowing for 
both forward speed and fullest 
trajectory is necessary for ef- 





ernment moved to- appoint 
Paul Reading as publicity lia- 
ison officer at Washington. But 
those on the inside knew that 
there had been a failure to con- 
vince the Prime Minister that 
a bigger, bolder plan was _im- 
perative to improve and mend 
ragged Canada-U. S. news and 
publicity relationships. 
The plan which at that time 
was shelved was one devised 
and suggested’ by Mr. Vining 
himself, in the: form of a con- 
fidential memorandum to cer- 


tain high-placed friends at Ot- . 


tawa. It called for establish- 
ment of a Canadian information 
bureau in the United States. It 
was the prelude to a private re- 


Pride 


Political wiseacres lifted sur- 
prised eyebrows a little over a 
year ago when Joseph T. 
Thorson was upped to Cabinet 
rank as Minister of National 
War Services. Common Ot- 
tawa gossip at the-time had a 
new appointment coming but’ 
few were the gossipers who 
figured: the post would go. to 
Thoyson. As it turned out, he 
was as surprised. as they were, 

That appointment came as 
something of a reward for one 
of the hard working mem- 
bers in Parliament since 1926, 
when he was first elected for 


Hon. J. T. Thorson 
the .riding of Selkirk. A 


Rhodes scholar in 1910, later a © 


Manitoba lawyer, Joe Thorson 


‘got some solid work in before 
‘ his most recent appointment as 


chairman of the War Zxpendi- 
tures Committee. Of-Icelandic 
origin, he can still handle the 
native tongue fluently enough 
to provide the comméntary for 
an Icelandic film recently pro- 
duced by the National Film 
Board. Mr. Thorson’s origin 
has led to him being hailed as 
a good representative of the, 
strong New Canadian element 
of the West. 

National War Services has 
recently declined in import- 
ance with transfer. of the 
Bureau of Public Information . 
to the Wartime Information. 
Board, and the military call-up 
to the Lebor Dept. Ottawa 
figures that a good spot for the. 
studious Thorson would now be | 
the 


chequer Court of Canada, ac- 
cording to current report, 
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‘ 3 ® si . ‘ 
Pe ie ing alee ¥F 7 fie, ‘ 


‘which, has now been adopted 
almost, in: toto by the govern- 


ment. 

Essentially the new plan 
starts from the premise that 
&@ proper and effective pro- 
gramme of information serv- 
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"War being regarded “as one of supe 
and spirit as ‘well as of = y : 


ices ‘must stem. directly. from 
the Prime Minister and the war 


» cabinet ‘itself, rather than be 


a matter-of mere departmental 
whim. 


Thus Mr, Vining’s new board 
will be responsible to Mr. King 


as president of the Privy . 


Council and. chairman, of. the 
War Committee. To quote from 


the Prime Minister’s statement 


ers 
roa 


physical forces.” Whether Mr. 
King has himself experienced 
4 personal conversion to this 
view, ‘remains as yet to 
seen, , Yeas ety 
Specifically, the first step is 
to he the establishment of news 
and information offices in 
Washington and New*York, No 
press releases or publicity will 


_» ‘the plan is based on “a concep- 
tion of information services as 
an essential activity of war” the 


be distributed from these’ of- 


fices but they will be avail- 
able to give firsthand informa- 
tion on Canada to all enquir- 
ing newspapermen, officials or 
privat& citizens, . ’ 


There is to be a co-ordination | 


of existing Canadian publicity 

services in. Great Britain, 
There is to be gradual simpli- 

fication of existing practices in 


fi? 4 


from another angle—the. say- 


ing in public funds—in cutting 


down unnecessary publications 

and printed material, 
Presence of Hon. Philippe 

Brais on the Board as’ Associ- 


oP 


truly, in these days, it’s worth 


A POUND OF CURE! 


There never has enn a time when it has been more 


necess 


to maintain industrial equi 
most efficient operating level. Red 
means delayed deliveries, and: dela 


t at its 
roduction 
deliveries 


_ May mean a torpedoed ship ora lost battle. 


Your Gas Company offers a few suggestions for 
the care of Industrial Furnaces: 


1, Heat furnaces up slowly. 


2. Cool furnaces down slowly. 
’ There is nothing that will ruin brickwork 
‘ faster than fast peating-"e or cooling down. 


Plenty of time should 
these operations. 


allowed for both of 


3. Patch cracks in brickwork as they are noticed. 
Small cracks that are patched in time may save 
a major bricklaying job a week later. 


. 4, Prevent, as far as possible, flame impingement 


on metal 
of metal 


parts of the furnace, such as door- 
frames, buck staves, etc. Warpage 


and buckling 


impose undue strain on the brick- 


work, which sometimes results in the collapse of 
part or all of it. 


5. Do not ovetload conveyors. : 
One of the commonest reasons for delay is 


broken conveyors. Overloading usually causes 


the break. 


6. Do not overheat furnaces, particularly those 
with heat resisting alloy. parts, 
Furnaces are usually designed for cértain/tem- 


peratures. Gross. overheating ma 
the linings. The same is true of 
and heat resistin 
cult to obtain. 


damage 


becoming dif 
afe . 
in their use is vital. 


7. Keep all control equi t pro oiled, ad- 
scrinpiiully Aieie ee 
This equi 


justed and | 


_ order 


ent is delicate and out of 


ily.\ In these days of exacting heating 

~ requirements, an inaccurate pyrometer may 
pile up rejections rapidly, . 

8. Be careful in lighting up. 
Explosions due to delayed ignition do the 
hheldevrork no good. ' ; 


THE CONSUMERS’ GAS | 


COMPANY 


124 Richmond’ Street West 


AD. 6941 
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‘ since the 






outbreak of war. 
‘Many of these have proven a 
valuable and essential part of 
Canada’s ‘war effort. Their 
function carries in many cases 
far beyond the realm of news 
releases into every branch and 
function of the. department 
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Our Res 


erves?. 


Gar Greater Than We Expected, Canadai Reserves are 






Now Largely Measured by the Reductions We Can 
ee 


When it comes to total capa- 
city a nation is mach like the 
individual who never knows 
what he can do until really 
pressed. A year ago Canada 
was employing wer workers 


and turning out more indus- © 


trial production than ever be- 
fore in the country’s history. 
Citizens were: paying higher 
taxes, and many industries 
were’ actually working at 
greater than previously rated 
but never fully tested capacity. 


Today that pace has been 
stepped up still further. Taxes 
have been raised, employment 
is breaking new records. Here 
are a few concteté exaffiples 
taken from official statistics: 


Big Gains 
% gains 


year to date 
over same 
ee of 1941 


fron Output .......... 40,7 
Stee] Output .......-.. 20.4 
Coal Output ....0..... 13.0 
Crude Oil .....ccceesee 142 
Electric Power ..see.++ 17.3 
ployment ....<.ess . 33.0 

At first glance this would 
166k as if Canada still had lots 
of reserve capacity, that we 
could go on almost indefinitely 


ineteasing the. output of varie. 


ous industrial products, hiring 
mere workers, putting -more 
fréight trains into circulation. 
Surely such gains this year, the 
average person. might argue, - 


would indicate that there were}: 3 


still big reserves to draw upon, *. 





other words, while we. have 
Mean increasing our output of 
7 Steel and multiplying the pro- 


Expert observers, however, & = pgduetion of guns, ships, tanks, 


are more doubtful. They point 
out that the gains this year, in» 


contrast to the expansion ae 


last year and-éarlier, have been * 
made largely at the expense of 
industries not directly conneét- 
ed with the war, This time last 
year, it should be rememberad, 


there had been télatively little 


scrimping. Tha. average Cana- 
dian was making more money, 
and spending more money than 
ever before. The standard of 
living was ‘Practically unim- 
paired. 


That ie nbé-0ie' ease today. In 


BIRD CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Yan@ other war materials, a.very 
large part of this gain has been 
»the result of restrictidn of 
~ peacetime products. The de- 

clines below jndicate the trend. 


A 


% declines 
this year to 
date over same 
period of 1041 
Auto Sales Seeeeseaeseeeoee WA 
Truck Sales .......... 40.1 
Construction Contracts 
Awarded ...c..0és-5 29.8 
Newsprint Output ..... 2.4 
Gold Output ..... veven On 
Lumber Output -...... 10:3 ° 


These declines indicate the 


LIMITED 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


kkk 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


: 708 Conisderation bile Bidg. 
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trend. Moreover when figures 
covering the fall period 
commencing are, availabl 
doubtedly they’ Will how mu 
greater contraction, The’ 2 
restrictions on ordihaty 
sumer goods have become‘ earl 
ous in the last |few~months 
ot -The real effect is only 

beginning to show fn the sta- 

istics, .. 

Right now’ Canada is ap- 
proaching.-the- peak of war 
production planned a year ago, 






Public Information Photo. 

Canada’s pontstbietion to winking the was tnitadgn meu-Aiit Oyuigment $06 araty, 
| mavy and air force. Our factories are now a unit of the productive strength of the 
United Nations, making a notable contribution in all lines of war materials and 
goods required to maintain fighting strength both in and behind the lines. Al- 
ready far beyond earlier expectations, Canada’s war production is expected to 
peak early in 1943. 


, 


Most of our new war factories, 


into which the 
and’ private 


government ~ 
industry have 


th: poured hundreds of millions in 
the last 18 months,are now in 


production and should be 
reaching full volume in the 
next few .months. 

Two questions now fate the 
authorities responsible for this 
war production programme. 

First: can we maintain cur- 
rent peak production? 


Second: can we, if hard- 





Cry of ‘Rags and Bones’ 
A Pain for Axis Ears 


Salvage continues of out- 
standing importance to the 
war effort. Paper has. high 
military: value. One ton of -it 
can be turned inte 100 boxes 
for anti-aircraft shells, of 800 
small shell cases, or 9,000 com- 
ponents for sea mines, or 22,000 


cartridge cup plugs for small] - 


shells, or 484,000 washers for 
mortar bombs, very lights, or 
smoke bombs. ‘ 


Old bones are food for muni- 
tion work. A bone gives %th 
of its weight in a fat from 
which glycerine is extracted 
for explosives. Another %th 
goes to make glue ‘and pearl 
glue is used in camouflage 
paint. 


Old pots and kettles are 
valuable raw material, A nine- 
inch sauce pan can make @ 
bayonet. A pail and a three 


pint kettle together will supply _ 


‘enough metal for a rifle. .An 
old fire grate and a coal scuttle 
will produce a light machine 
gun. Two tons of scrap metal 
will make a naval mine. Four 
tons will make a 4-inch naval 
gun. Sonie of the products in 
five tons are 40-500 pound, 
bombs, 280 anti-airdraft shells, 
500 light’ machine guns, 5,000 
rifle barrels or 8,000 Botor 
anti-aircraft shells, ; 





INDIA IRRIGATES ~~“ 
India has the largest irriga- 
tion system in the world on 
which the govefnment thas 


spent over $400 millions. The © 


area under. irrigation in British 
India alone, excluding the In- 
dian States, is 653.7 ‘million 
acres, over 22 times the area 
irrigated under United States 
federal projects, 































fortunate in the t of later 
events, but uséefs were being 
kept tully supplied, 

The rapid Japanese con- 
quests last winter of course, 


we had temporarily to stop the 
manufacture of. guns to get a 


‘ yubber substitute because the 


guns without rubber-mounted 


transport to carry —_ would’ 
. be useless. —~ 


The production of this syn- 
thetic rubber from the United 
_ Nations has been left almost 
» entirely to the United States 
and ‘Canada, So far as we are 
concerned: it will. be months 
before the new material will 
be manufactured in volume. In 
the meantime we are doing 
two 


Sesond, thedagh poehibiiion 
on the sale of new tités and 
«gasoline restrictions, ,.we ‘are 
gradually forcing our private 
Be: SEO Ot ae veek bod 


was un-- 


shi 


Manpower Reserves 
Let us look at ou vital re- 
serves of men afd ‘women to 


At the preserit ‘isn imo 
all our able bodied men are < 


either working or are in the 
sérvices. Yet in the next 12 
‘months our army, navy and 
air force may need up to 
200,000 men for reinforcements 
and new formations and sev- 
eral thousand young women. 
During the same period the 
war factories must also have 
thousands of new workers to 
replace natural wastage 
through old age and staff those 
vital plants just getting into 
full production, _ . 
Normally gabout. 200,000 
young Canadians reach matur- 
ity each year. Approximately 
half of these will be men, half 


will be women. This pool will _ 


not be sufficient to meet the 
expected requirements of the 
arme@ forces alone, so far as 
men are concerned. A minor 
part of the problem will be 
solved by asking men of retir- 
ing -age to continue working 
but the big gap®will have to be 
filled by women, and not just 
single women, but married 
women who would ordinarily 
stay athome ..- 

At present some’ 150,000 


women are employed in Can- _ 


adian industry. In lesg than a 
year that fumber Will have 
been more than doubled. How 


COMPANY, LTD. 
KITCHENER — ONTARIO 


far we can finally go in this 
respect is indicated by figures 
from Britain. 

In the Mother Country 55 
million women are working 
full time in vital industry and 
6.25 million men are in the 
armed  services.\ Allowing for 
the difference in total popu 
lation the Canadian equivalent 
would: be 10 times as many 
women as we are employing 
in Canada at present and about 
twice the number of men 
already in our army, navy and 
air foree. That comparison in- 


dicates the strength of our 


manpower reserves. 





- WAR-TIME CONTROL. 


ae EXPORT TRADE 


Snaees In the calendar year 1941, Canada's e 


Door a total value. of ‘$1,621,000,000 — ‘the highest velue on 
recor 


| While the sheer sise of this trade is aoleworiliy, the direction 
and the character of it ate much more important. 


Today. Canada’s exports must satisty two searching teste: | 

Mee 1, They mist be destined to markets w 

nei fighting strength end support of th 
eaten eae; 2, They must consist of products that re 
+ steel, base metals, timber and other 


A wide measure 
- Dominion 
. + Canadian: 
ae _ Thanks'to the 
>» Dominion, Canad 
Ee instrument of economic warf 
soe The need for 
eo ihe cer erin contin cee 


ae 


ae of anh trade. contol heii 
ernme ensure. these t 
export shipments in an efficient , 


co-operation of business interests 
Canada's export trade h pupoen 2 
warfare. 


ents trade control is more imperative to 


where they will conttibute most to the 
a democracies... 


present the most effective use of the 
raw materials consumed. 


been adopted by the 
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are two parades every 
» that no soldier misses 
sarily —the pay parades, 
opt and regular pay, like 
« food, are big elements 
porsle the payline is a long 
h.. of operations of which 
[amy men and fewer civil- 
shave any idea. 
I geading the chain is the Pay- 
iL der General, Brigadier A. R. 
Ltimore. He is located 
i, National Defense Headquar- 
vs at Ottawa, is a member of 
administrative staff. 
fas the boss of the pay ser~ 
«for the whole Dominion, 
xj the Canadian forces over- 
« his attention is dev oted to 
. matters which would come 
Jore the general manager of 
jgnk or an insurance com~- 
py rather than the details of 
+ individual soldier’s pay. 
gf assist him he has a staff 
SM, qelltrained accountants, 
Mair text books are the Pay 
4 Allowance Regulations of 
Army and Financial Regu- 
tons for the Active Force. 
But there is a great gap be- 
on the Paymaster General 
yi private Jack Canuck get- 
yu his pay in cash twice @ 
th. 


» D. P.M. 


The first section in the 
fdge across this gap is the 
istrict Paymaster. He is lo- 
ied at District Headquarters 
ith adetachment which varies 
size according to the size_of 
¢ district. Thus, in Toronto, 
District Paymaster has 
ment in Canada. 
The District Paymaster, un- 
the Paymaster General is 
sponsible for all-district pay 
tters, including pay services 
mpd training of officers and 
waeen for the Pay Corps. 


Mraining Personnel 
"a Training men and officers 
“ar service in the Pay Corps 
an impertant element in his 
wk. In Military District No. 
pay office at Toronto, there 
usually 15 to 20 officers in 
ining, This reserve of pay- 
has to be kept up to 
level sufficient to provide 
placements for new units 
ich may be organized and for 
overseas forces, 
When an overseas unit is 
ing organized, one of the 
mrt things done is to appoint 
ogpymaster. 
“@jActual paying of the men is 
le by the Regimental Pay- 
er. He is a member of the 
iar Corps attached"to the unit 
Peerned, for duty. 


apid in Cash 


As a tule all men and voffj- 
F* while in Canada are paid 
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tion dn this dn the ‘sake nial 
detachments which are paid by 
cheque. For instance,-a small 
detachment of signallers at an 
outpost on one of the coasts, or’ 
in ‘the North, would, probably 
be paid by cheque. 


Estimates Needs 

But how does the Regimental 
Paymaster know who he should 
pay and how much? 


He is furnished with copies of 


the unit’s daily orders: which 
must show all the neces- 
sary particulars regarding 
each man, his rank, length of 
service, etc. The scale of pay 
and allowances sets the amount 


of pay to which’ the individual - 


is entitled each day. 
These rates are adjusted up- 


Jon Army 
Ch ° ld e 5 F 


Nova Scotian Janies: Layton 
Ralston came back into Can- 
ada's wartime: political picture 
at outbreak of the conflict as 
Finance Minister. Few months 
later he was handed the front- 
rank job of Minister of National 
Defense. Under his wing the 
Canadian Army has expanded 
astronomically and been weld- 
ed into a-formidable fighting 





. force, 


Veteran of World War 1, Col. 
Ralston hoped he could leave 
his law books for active service 
again when war broke out. 





Hon. J. L. Ralston 


Canada, however, had other 
ideas for him, a greater need 
for his talents than he could 
fill in the firing line. His com- 
bination of talerits has fitted 
him well for his post at the 
Army’s head. 

Seriously wounded in ‘the 
last war, Col. Ralston is no 
armchair soldier; he knows 
war from the practical side. 
Furthermore, es a top-flight 
lawyer and experienced politi- 
cian, he has the tact and diplo- 
macy to get along not only with 
his fellow Canadians but also 
with representatives. of the 
other United Né&tions. That 
ability is a, first essential for 
the presentation of a solid front 
to the Axis. 


EADY FOR ACTION! : 


These are days of vitileas 
testing when only the best 
% survive. Fos any product to 
| be found worthy to serve in 
this fateful struggle — that 
is the supreme reward for | 
years of conscientious effort. | 
f In the face of today’s rigid { 
y | requirements, so highly w 
regarded are the various 
products of International 
Paints that this world-wide 
ae paint organization is a fore- 
. most supplier of paints and 
finishes for Allied . fleets 
aeroplanes, railroads and 
= re going all-out for 















































‘Paying Canada’s army is big business, and nowhere in Canada is it a higiextnishions | 
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than at Military District No. 2 headquarters in Toronto. Above photo shows’ any, 


ward for- promotions, ‘trades 
pay,. etc:, downward for ‘being 
A, W. O. L.-or other penalty. 


Audits of pay lists.are made . 


monthly and once a month 
without warning, an. officer 
from the District Paymaster’s 
office ‘visits every unit, chécks 
over the Regimental Pay- 
master’s documents, counts the 
cash on hand and verifies ‘the 
amountsiin the bank. The in- 
specting officer checks the 
amount paid out against. the 
number of men and the differ- 
ent grades of pay authorized 
for ‘the unit. 


Getting. the Cash 


But just how does the Regi- 
mental Paymaster get-the ne- 
cessary cash? 

Every month he estimates 
the amount of money he thinks 
he will require and forwards a 
requisition to the District Pay- 
master,. who obtains a cheque 
from the treasury branch for 
the amount which the Regi- 
mental. Paymaster deposits in 
his bank account. 

When a man returns from 
overseas, great care is taken to 
ensure that he will not be short 
of cash. 

When the troops get off the 
ship at the seaport, their per- 
sonal pay documents are put 
on the train with them. The 
District Paymaster at the point 
of destination is usually advised 
well ahead of the number com- 
ing and the time of arrival. 

Some hours before the train 


reaches its destination, a de-. 
tachment of pay corps men” 


get aboard to check the docu- 
ments, 

Then when they detrain at 
the destination, the depot 
paymaster can go ahead and 
pay without delay. 

Officers, ‘when overseas, are 
paid by having their-money de- 
posited to their account in any 
bank they may name. 

Other ranks overseas are paid 
by cash by the paymaster and 


Fifth of World's 
People in India 


One of every five persons in 
the world is an Indians India’s 
total population is 388 millions 
inhabits an area of 1,576; 000 
square miles, Nearly one 
fourth of the total population 
‘are not British subjects. The 93 
million Indians. in the Ihdian 





States owe allegiance only to. 


their native rulers. The 
million Indians living in the 11 
provinces are British subjects. 
A total of 89% of the popula- 
tion, live an entirely rural life, 
as compared with wen in the 
United States, 


population and Moslems 22%, 
although in four of the 11 prov- 
inces of British India, the 
Moslems are in the majority. 
The remaining 10% belong to 
a. wide variety of races and 
creeds. 

There are about 24 different 
languages, as many as the main 
languages of Europe, each 


spoken by a million or more 


persons ‘in India. The only 
language common to educated 
Indians is English. 


1,000 MESSAGES A DAY 
An average of.more than 


wireless messages are handled 
each working day by the De- 
partment’ of Munitions and 
Supply. 


BRITAIN WAR EXPORTER. 
In 1941, Britain sént to*bat- 
tlefields abroad 9,781 planes, 

more than four times the num- 
ber she imported. Britain also 


1,000 telegraphic, cable ‘ and 


exported 3,000 tanks, 15 times: 


Hindus make up. 68% of the 


~~ 


Hine’ at ‘that centre. 


each mAn is issued with a‘pay 
book. This: pay book has in it 
every detail which would -af- 
fect the man’s pay. ‘It shows 
the date.of his enlistment,,etc., 
promotion, crimes, if any, etc., 


_ 80a standing of his account can. 


Illumination Equipment for Victory 


Together with every other part of Northern: Electric, the Illumination Division ‘is directing its:major ‘nate 


¥ : 


be aitivedsat'iristantly. ; 

One .of the most important 
branches:of the ‘pay - service is 
looking" after dependents” al- 
lowances. These: allowances as 
well as-the part of the pay a 
soldier assigns to: his wife and 





army’ supp 
are not paid by the Royal Cain- ; 
adian Army Pay Corps. toes = 


ter, every: unit: pate 









go. to the treasury d 


direct. The: Pay. oie 


ever, must.clieck the ration ac- 
counts: of: the various’ units - 


every “month. to ensure’ that” 


they :are not “overdrawing -ra- —. » 
-Tacy.and ‘the degrée of respon- 
Soa snail eaaselaise = stress - 


tions, -At the end of: the quar-. 


overdrawals. er 


“Although: not ees 
unit, the Royal Canadian’ Army 
+. Bay; Corps’ must know ~some- 


. thing of:drill-and arms and ac-. 
‘cordingly every. ‘individual 
myst’, take: basic training. 


* Owing’ to’ the: need: for “accu- 


ey 





‘ . 


ae mu > ma ling Senet 


tion working smoothly. 


“1110 Montebal Trigt Bhi. 





is put on the accounting ability 
-of the personnel and their per- 
sonal honesty and integrity. 
A+ large ‘ proportion of the 
personnel.is drawy. from banks © 
and accounting offices. 
Thus the Pay Corps-plays’ar. 


-dmportant past°in helping to 


keep the whole army organiza- 


First! 7 


toward the supplying: of; war’ needs. Wumination for war industry — for: Navy, Army: and-Air Force— 


Is vital. This means, then, that «until the war's end— until. Victory’is: won— the- house owner, ithe home 


builder, will understand that his;needs have been. subordinated to..a far _more important. objective—the 


' our pr flor of ascend ite every division, every department, every. worker, ie arhong to 
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; work. as hatd at home as our forces. are fighting: in the ‘field.: 
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Workers in this explosives plant in Quebec province, 
largest of its kind in Canada, arrive at their work in 
special buses which bring them from their’homes within 
a range of 30 miles. One third of the workers in. this 
plant are women. It covers an area 0f°5,500 acres and 


vested in the Department of 
Labor and turned over to Na- 
tional Selective Service for the 
duration. This is vitally im- 
portant because in the view of 
N.S.S. officials, the handling 


Out of the muddle and con- 
fusion of the past few months 
is emerging Canada’s new 
streamlined manpower organi- 
zation, 

When Elliott M. Little was © 


By midsummer, the big and 
unexpected drafting of men 
into the army under the Na- 
tional Resources Mobilization 
Act brought this situation to a 
head. .What was happening. 


appointed director of National 
Selective Service ig March of 
this year, Prime Minister King 
made it quite clear that his job 
was definitely limited ‘in 
scope. Said Mr. King at that 
time: TH 


‘“It would not be possible! : 


even if it were desirable 
céntralize in one depattmemt — 
of government all the a@>: 
ministrative responsibility 
for allocating manpower and 
for directing men and women 
into the most useful form of 
service.” 

Thus the armed forces 
mained free to recruit men on 
a voluntary basis and inde- 
pendently of Mr. Little. As 
well, the calling up of men for 
compulsory military service 
and training, continued as the 
responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of National War Services. 


was that upwards: of a thou- 
sand men a day were being 
withdrawn from the manpower 
pool by machinery over which 
Mr. Little had no administra- 
tive control. 

The Cabinet “crisis” which 


followed is now largely a‘mat- 
ter of history. Out of if has 
come a decision to reverse the 


policy laid down: by Prime 
Minister King last March, and 
to vest in Elliott Little com- 
plete responsibility for man- 
power supply and demand. 

To meet this new require- 
ment several important changes 
and developments have taken 
place, 

For one thing, the adminis- 
tration of employment offices 
throughout Canada which was 
formerly the function of the 
Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has been now 


of a manpower problem begins 
and ends with the. local em- 
ployment office. It is these 
offices which furnish the facts 
and problems which give rise 
to policy. From these offices 
the policy is put intoeffect, _ 
When N¢.S...was- first: 


oe 
we 


as 


approximately 100-of these 0 
fices throughout Canada. Many 


Streamlined Setup- 


2k 


uses as much water as a city of 50,000 people. Keeping 

plants like, this supplied with workers in the face of 

demands for the armed services is a basic duty of Can- 
ada’s manpower control. 


fices and may, in addition, take 
over from. the Department of 
Labor, direction of the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel 
and the War Emergency Train- 
ing Programme. 

There will also be an armed 
services division to handle the 
draft machinery as soon 4s it 
is transferred from its present 
locale in. the Department of 
National War Services.” 


Separate Machinery 


The aim is to divorce as com- 


pletely as possible the opera- 


tion of civilian and armed ser- 


Emerges to Solve 


Our Most Important: 


Every Investor will want 
= ~— this Booklet 


It Contains: 


Map: of Albertg Oil- 
fields. 

Production figures of 
Turner Valley wells. 

Geological sections of 
oil-producing area. 

Typical well. and 
equipment de- 
scribed. 


of them were poorly or inade- 
quately staffed. .Temporarily, 
when Mr, Little became direc- 
tor of N.S.S. last March, the 
managers of each office were 
named local representatives of 

the National Selective Service , 

organization. Today, the num- 

ber of offices has been extend- 
ed past the 200 mark and a com- 
plete reorganization of staff, 
duties, etc., undertaken.’ ' 

It is this orggnization of 
local N.S.S. offices which now 
becomes a major, integral part 
of the new manpower mobili- 
ole une zation machinery. 

Drilling a well pie si The N. S. S. machinery will 
ging up,” "Spud ||| shortly be divided (under Mr. 
ding in,'' etc. Little) into three distinct parts, 

each under an associate direc- 


' Sent FREE ia 


The head office organization 
without obligation 


under Paul Goulet (originally 
CLIFTON C. CROSS & CO. ~° 


CANADA'S LARGEST 
ROYALTY DEALERS 


will include such divisions of 
N. S. S. as statistics and alloca- 

* (QUEBEC) LIMITED : problems; agricultura] labor, 

Suite 1700, Aldred Building, Montreal - Harbor 1192 |} ‘© 


teamed with Elliot Little as 
80 Richmond St. West .- Toronto, Ont. ADel. 5093-4-5-6-7 . 
tion; women and ‘welfare in 
charge of Mrs, Rex Eaton; in- 
A civilian servies division will 
Associate Companies in Twelve Prindipal Cities Across Canada. have the major responsibility of 


associate director of N. S. S.) 

CLIFTON C. CROSS & CO. ; 
dustrial labor and management 
directing the local N. S. S. of 


Shortage Problem 


vice machinery so far as de- 
tailed. administration is, con- 
cerned. Matters of high policy 
will be determined by the Na- 
tional Selective Service Board 
of which Elliott Little is direc- 
ter and which includes repre- 


_ sentatives from all depart- 


War Services. 


ments of government concern- 
ed with problems of manpower. 
But in administration, the job 
of industrial transfers ~and 


civilian manpower require-» 


ments, is to be kept completely 
separate from the machinery 
required to call up additional 
men for the armed services, . 


Calling*up of men for the 


apmed services was formerly , 


under the jurisdiction of Hon. 
J. Thorson, minister of National 
Originally this 
machinery functioned through 
local registrars and through 13 


regional boards which corre- ~ 


spond to the various- military 


. districts into which Canada is 


traditionally divided: Except 
in the matter of appeals this 
machinery is now being trans- 
ferred to N.S.S. . 

The new proposed. mechan- 
ism includes 58 regional draft 


boards each to be manned by - 


three members and assisted by 


« Production for 
-Munitions and Supply. Mr. . 


flow of men from farms, mines 
and utilities, the remaining 
“gap” amounts to probably 
30,000 a month and must be 
closed in one of three ways: 


- 1, By cutting labor in 
“wastage.” ; 

2, By curtailing manufac- 
ture and flow of civilian 


3. By a nationwide drive to 
secure womanpower. 


The belief isthat the number 
of women in war industry and 
the armed services (now some- 
where between 200,000 and 
220,000 can be more’ than 
doubled. This programme is in 
charge of . Rex Eaton of 
Vancouver, ‘who is also in 
charge of.all “welfare” prob- 
lems affecting manpower. : 

Problem of labor “wastage” 
has been the personal respon- 
sibility and concern of, Elliott 
Little from the moment he took 
charge of National Selective 
Service. ‘ 

In this field he has a strong 
ally in. Harry Carmichael re- 
cently named_C tor of 
nt of 


~ 


Carmichael’s first job in “that 
new responsibility is to under- 
take a country-wide attack on 
conservation of materials and 
manpower in existing non-es- 
sential uses. He will work very 
closely with Elliott Little in 
achieving this end. 


W..P.T.B. Links In 


Mr, Little and his associate - 


‘director of civilian manpower 
wijl work equally closely with 
Robert Chisholm, Tewly-ap- 
pointed head of the Industrial 
Division of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. It will be Mr. 


Little’s responsibility to find - 


out what men are needed, 
where they are needed and just 
what skills they must have. It 
will be Mr. Chisholm’s job to 
find the least painful and dis- 
ruptive ways of curtailing non- 
essential civilian production in 


In the ample lap of genial 
Humphrey: Mitchell lies the 
task of beating Canada’s man- 
power shortage. As Minister 
of Labor he ig dealing with 
people he has known from his 
youth up fof Kis interest in the 
welfare of the Canadian work- 
er goes back to 1912 when he 
first arrived in the Dominion 
from England. | - 

He went through the first 
World War with the Royal 
Navy, returned to Canada and 
started to climb in labor 
circles. By 1931 he had estab- 


wn \ technical and expert advisors. 
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Engineers Chose Tece Construction 
For This Canadian Aircraft Plant 
“Build it quickly, 


contract demands in| lly, but well” — these were the 


timber recent plane factory expanai 

i na three © Connector System ‘of Construction oy 
: x Mtmey present co : | i 
frente S tinbe:raes wer feted or ho 20a a 
baso of all columns. net 1% Ot tyes joints and at the © Ce 


Distributor for Prairie Provinces and Lokehead 
Manitoba Bridge & Ison Works, 
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,Hon. Humphrey Mitchell’ 


lished his reputation sufficient- 
ly to be elegted~member for 
‘Mamilton East,. He moved out 
of politics as a civil servant 
trouble shooter with the De« 


eeaaetoe of Labor. When war 
n ocussed the spotlight on 
Canada’s 


tion’s leaders cast around for 
@ man who could talk to both 
capital ‘and labor, one whom 
raisin could trust. Humph- 
Tey Mitchell was the answer to 


increasingly tight . 
manpower situation, the na- | 
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i GLU % Consult LAUCKS see Glue Headquarters 
‘Eee. i. FF. LAUCKS LTD. 
AUUAILEVE Grenville tslend Vancouver, B.C. 
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PREFERENCE 


The best evidence of a prodict’s quality is found in the continued 
preference for that product. The preference for .Berryloid 
Aircraft Finishes has increased year after year, until today it 
amounts almost to universal acceptamees. ; mat 
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tt is of ‘more than passing 


‘ significance that Donald 


Gordon, Canada’s price czar, 
gnnounced &@ few days ago the 
switching of jobs for Robert L. 


Chisholm. 

Since the early days of Can- 
gda’s price ceiling, Mr. Chis- 
holm has been Wholesale Ad- 
ministrator for the W.P.T.B. 
He has now left that: job to 
head a new industrial division 
of the Board charged with re 
sponsibility for co-ordinating 
the curtailment of non-essen- 

tial civilian activities. 

"When Canada’s price ceiling 
was first announced in October, 
1941, all the forces of authority 
and control, of propaganda and 
persuasion were brought into 
play to halt the rising tide of 
consumer prices and “freeze” 
the cost of living at or about the 
then-existing level. Through 
weeks and months this battle 
raged furiously. Not only was 
there public co-operation and 
understanding. to be gained; 
there was the task of getting 
business acceptance of a new 
and revoluntionary idea of 
anti-inflation warfare. 


The success of that fight—a 
fight which was not without 
some puncturing of the ceiling 
or without considerable cost by 
way of Subsidy to those who 
were victims of the “squeeze” — 
is now very largely a matter of 
history. Most flattering to 
Canadians and especially to the 
men who devised and main- 
tained the price ceiling ‘has 
been the way in which the 
United States is gradually com- 
ing to the view that some type 
of control similar to that impos- 
ed by Canada, is inevitable. 

That does not mean .-that the 
battle is over. Certainly the 
first days of hectic assault have 
been crowned with a large 
measure of victory. Gains have 
been consolidated and positions 
once weakly held have in many 
cases become strongly 
entrenched. The most vulner- 

able areas of attack are probe 
ably the threat from agricul- 
tural interests, which proved 
very real in respect of higher 


prices for both beef and wheat; - 








Operation. 


FAST, MODERN STAN-STEEL. 
EQUIPMENT KEEPS 
INDUSTRY ROLLING 


Speedy, powerful. machines. like 
this tun out Stan-Steel: Electri- 
cally Welded Tubing — in one’ 
A far cry from the 


antiquated chain-driven welder! 
Now a perfect, smooth surface 
teplaces the rough seam that used 


GTAN-STEELJUBE 
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< ae SR ; 
Both price and supply of the meat which this housewife is buy- 
ing are controlled by Canada’s Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Job of this body is to keep our economy under control and to 
resist and direct the tremendous strains which an all-out war 
effort is generating. In this particular example, the situation has 
been unsatisfactory for some months with supplies proving 
inadequate to meet the combined domestic and export demands, 


ent price spiral by revolution- 
ary tactics, the Board. next 
turned its attention to the prob- 
lems of “shortages.” 


Problems of short supply 
were, in some respect, no new 
thing. From the outbreak of 
war, the original Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board had 
been, faced with acute supply 
problems caused largely by dis- 
logation of shipping. Sugar and 


fear that public opinion may 
react against the payment of 
increasing subsidies to main- 
tain the ceiling; and the threat 
of substantial or widespread 
‘wage increases. These threats 


are all, in considerable measure, 
dependent on what subsequent 
action is taken in the United 
States to stabilize prices in that 
country. 

Having flattened the incipi- 


THIS IS THE 
MACHINE THAT 


to make welded tubing impractical 
for most purposes. 


All sizes from 5/16” OD. x 22 

gauge, to 3” O.D. x 12 gauge can 

be produced for mechanical or 

structural purposes in almost any 
_ shape or form desired. 


The strength, ‘plus lightness of *. 
Stan-Steel Tubing makes it adapt- 
' able. for many war jobs. Investi- 
gate its possibilitiesnow by writing 
for illustrated Hand Book giving 
full information. } 


. ~ 


Oe Woodstock, Ontario 
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_ up, well in advance of antici- 





“industry and the armed ser- 


_ available as rapidly as. pos- . 


dustry he. will 


wool, for ‘example, were two 

commodities’ in which short oe 
supply threatened from the | = 
outbreak of war. New lines | - 
and sources of supply had to be 
set up ard controls established 
to conserve and distribute 
available goods. i 

Until 1942, this control was 
administered largely “at |. 
source.” Apart from. certain 
adnionishments which sought 
public co-operation, there was | 
no situation serious enough to ed 
warrant consumer rationing 
either on a voluntary or com- 
pulsory basis. 

By early 1942, the situation 
began to change. First came 
voluntary rationing of sugar, 
then tea and coffee. By mid- 
summer the Board was con- 
vinced that the wise and fore- mL 
handed policy would be to set : oi 













' i ‘ *, 
Teukins Valves “bold that) 
~ Hine against all the predsure,- 

plays of industry They. stay 
. in the game; too,” year: after 
‘year, Jenkins Valves have 
hung: up:many“enviable 
records for uninterrupted 
service to, industry. And at, 
less cost per year! 
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pated need, a formal. pro- , 

gramme of coupon rationing for Img 
consumers. S. Boyd Millen, of 

Montreal, was called in to sug- C 
gest a mechanism for so doing. 

By the last week in June he ‘|, 
was ready to distribute 11 mil- 
lion temporary ration cards 
used first for, sugar and later ‘ 
for tea or coffee. These have 

now been replaced by perman- 

ent ration books with a number 

of extra “emergency” coupons 

for commodities not yet named. ° 


Manpower Crisis 

By midsummer ‘the man- 
power “crisis” had reared its 
head. What is important in 
terfns of price control is that in 
his country-wide broadcast of 
Aug. 18, Prime Minister King 
announced that responsibility 
for curtailment of non-essential . 
civilian production, necessary 
to release. manpower for war 


t 








vices, should be the responsi- 
bility of W.P.T.B, Said Mr, 
King: ; 


“The Government has de- 
cided that non-essential civi- oe 
lian activities should be cur- 
tailed or eliminated. The 
Wartime Prices and Trade ‘ én 
Board which exercises control . ; : 2 : 
over civilian trade and in- |f} eed . 


=: || Employer-Employee Banking Service 


put this policy into effect by 
such.. measures @ appear 
necessary for the purpose. 
Additional manpower for war 
; ct ’ ‘ i ; 

\ A new mail-order banking service’ of The Canadian Bank of Commerce provides 

, . all facilities to busy workers who desire to save money, borrow for emergencies or 
obtain. War Savings Certificates, War Loan Bonds and Money Orders, but who - 
cannot cali in person at a bank. 


service will thus be made 
This mail-order service not only saves time, but:tires and gasoline’ as well. 
Here is a sample folder form of this new mail-ordér servi If you are interested 





sible. 
“Besides restricting and , 

eventually eliminating non- 

essential activity, mé@asures 

will be taken to.ensure that | 

minimum essential needs are 

satisfied by the use of the 


Se ee ee ae _ in obtainitig supplies of this form for use by your employees, apply at the nearest . 
, Tl ’ mac ry, t $ . ed . 
fuel; piwee. dad anicaees : branch of The Ganadian Bank of Commerce, or write the Head Office, Toronto. 


tion. t . 
“In restricting civilian acti- . 
vity, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board will act in closest 
collaboration with the Direc- 
ter of National Selective Ser- 
vice, whose duty it will be to 
direct into the most useful” 
channels the manpower re- | 
leased from non-essential civi- 
lian activities.” 
Third Field 
Thus, Canada’s price control 
machinery now enters a third 
and vitally important field of 
responsibility. In addition to 
holding thé price ceiling, main- 
taining the supply and equit- 
able distribution of goods, i+ is 
now charged with the duty of 
finding the most efficient and 
least harmful ways of cutting 
down civilian production and 
distribution. 
Dovetailing very closely into 
this new job is the work form 
erly carried on through the 
Division of Simplified Practice. 
Set up six months ago under 
Hugh MacKenzie, genéral man- 
ager of John Labatt & Co., of 
London, this division has been. 
one-of the Board’s chief instru- 
ments in helping* besiness: to 
absorb the “squeeze” through 
encouraging the use and exten- 
sion of cost-saving methods and 
machinery in individual lines 
of business, 
What is expected to happen 
is that when of Na- 
tional Selective Service, Elliott 
M. Little, requires manpower 
for armed services or war in- 
te his. 
‘needs to Robert. olm, Mr. , 
Chisholm will then be charged * 
the best ways and means of re- . 
leasing this required manpower _ 
from civilian industry, In ad- | 
dition, the W.P.T.B. will act on 
‘its own initiative in méeting 
seeds which may arise to force 
ment of non-¢sse1 
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The Manager ; 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
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SHARES SHHEER REE H EEE EHO ee He Eee . 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE . 
Please deposit the following to my Ginn @ccount:- 
PARTICULARS (CASH, CHEQUES, Etc.) e e. 


’ 


> 
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: * 


St eaceens eeeees Ce eeeeeeeeeeenss gre ie teeeeees be 


SSC PSO aeoegsereseeseees ewe eee eee SP Feeeeeeseeeseeteeaeee 
« Signature 

OC eeeeeeee eter reeeeeeeeeteseee 
; t . Date : 
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‘ Address 
* 


(On the reverse side of the fOrm is space fot ordering War-Savings Certificates, Money Orders, ¢tc.) 


’ 

















"THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


SIR THOMAS WHITE, G.C.M.G, Chairman of the Board 


-AE.ARSCOTT, © 
. Vice-President and General Manager 


ad, Capital and Reserve $50,000,000. 
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_$H.LOGAN, *“ ) 
» President i “ 
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AS shown in the table on the 
opposite page, all Canada’s war 
machinery stems from the cen- 


tral power of the cabinet; and’. 


within the-cabinet from the in- 
ternal war cabinet itself. 

While still spending approxi- 
mately 25% of total revenue on 
normal peacetime — services, 
Canada’s government has been 
largely reoriented to reflect the 
place war has assumed: izt-our 
economy. 


Cabinet 


Committees 


War Committee 


Within the cabinet itself, 
are various committees. 
The War Committee has the 
responsibility of dealing with 
the general questions of policy 
relating to the war. To it be- 
longs the responsibility for co- 
ordinating the entire Canadian 
war effort. 


Demobilization 

Also within the cabinet are 
a number of committees dealing 
with more specific phases of 
policy, most of which concern 
more than one department of 
government. These include the 
Committee on Demobilization 
and Re-establishment whose 
duty it is to procure informa- 
tion on the problents. that will 
arise from demobilization of 


- members of the armed forces, 


Internal Security 


The Committee on Internal 
Security takes in five cabinet 
members and has to consider 
matters relating to mainten- 
ance of public safety and 
order in wartime, It also has 
to take into account the rela- 
tions with the provinces. on 
such internal problems, 


Economic Policy 


The cabinet is: supplemented 
by Cabinet Advisory Commit- 
tees whose members consist 


“largely, but not entirely of de- 


puty ministers, under secre- 
taries, afd other leading civil 
servants,’ Among the more im- 
portant ®f these, particularly 
in wartime, is the Advisory 
Committee’ on Economic Pol- 
icy. Its field is wide, and upon 


.. -f ta40 


its own motion or upon the re- 
quest of any minister of the 
crown it can investigate and re- 
port upon questions of-econ- 
omic and.financial policy. . 


Reconstruction 
Similarly wide is the field of 


"the Advisory Committee om the alae of Major- 
Reconstruction, the majority of . “General Ma A, Pope, this 


whose members are “laymen.” 


Dept. Agriculture 


Supplies Board 


Under the Dep 
Agriculture comes 
cultural Supplies Board. ‘This 
Board does important work in 
peacetime but during wartime 
the problems to be met and 
solved are many times greater. 
To co-ordinate activities, a 
dozen administrators and ad- 
visors have been added. 


Bacon Board 


The Bacon Board has had a 
most difficult and vital task 
since the fall of France. To 
this board has gone the job of 
filling a large part of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom’s “bread basket” 


External Affairs 


Joint Econ. Com. 


Leaving the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of 
| External Affairs has a number 
of important agencies working 
under it. The Joint ‘Economic 
Committees appointed by the 
governments of Canada and the 
United States are continuously 
at work to effect a~more econ- 
omic, more efficient and better 
co-ordinated utilization of com- 
bined resources of the two 
countries in the production of 
war equipment. While they are 
primarily interested in helping 
win the war just now, they are 
also concerned with reducing 
probable .ppstwar economic 
siplogation. 


nt--of 


terial Co-ordinating 
ely working < with’ “the 


nomic Committees: is 


@ Material Co-ordinating 
mmittee> United States ‘and 
MWanada. High officials of both 
“the Canadian and United 


e. Agri-. 


_ment of External 


Permanent Defense - 


As a prodtict of the war,:the... 
Department of External Affairs 
has under it the Permanent — 
Joint Board’on Defense. Under 


Saneienemien the. 
defense. of: half-of the - 
it, Canadian and: United States 
war machines can act in close: 
concert, . 


War Production 
Activities of the st War 
Production Committee ‘of Can- 


ade and the United States are — 


linked closely with those of 
other bodies under the Depart- 
fairs. In & 
nutshell, the ittee’s pur- 
pose: is to co-ordinate most ef- 
fectively, capacities of both 
countries for production of war 
materials. 


Dept. of Finance 


The work of the Department 
of Finance is much more intri@ 
cate in wartime but several 
wartime agencies have been or- 
ganized .to assist it in its mani- 
fold activities. 


F.E.C. B. 


Without the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board, organ- 
ized under the Department: of 
Finance, it is doubtful if Can- 
ada’s credit would stand nearly 
as high in the world today. This 
Board controls all dealings in 
foreign exchange and indirect- 
ly exercises power over foreign 
travel and activities of domes- 
tic industries capable’ of 
supplying United States dol- 
lars. The Bank of Canada has 
lent its assistance in securing 
an effective “follow-through” 


of policies laid ‘down by the, . 


Board. 


War Finance 


Charged with finding “the 
money for Canada’ “ne War oe , 
not np Sma 
pulsbr¥ hacia Pegi reap 
pert ea has. ‘alre 
been responsible for’ "raising 
many hundreds of millions’ of’ ‘ 
dollars, rs 


Dhatints. 
make up its membership... 


MW. rue 

. One of'the biggest “business- » , 
es” in Canada is controlling 
prices—the work df the War- 


time Prices and Trade Board, 


_ an auxiliary of the Department. 
ot Finance, The Board not only” 
concerns itself with keeping a 
“ceiling” on most Canadian 
prices but is working toward 


~~ simplification and securing of . 


- lower ‘costs throughout indus- 
“try generally. Services and 


“rentals are regulated as well 


as ee 


Dept: of Labor 


| The Departinent of Labor is 
another organ of government 
which has unWergone -major 
expansion. 


Selective Service 


National Selective Service, 
under Director Elliott M. Little, 

as now the monumental task 
of channelling Canada’s man- 
power and womanpower into 
the jobs where they will best 
further our war effort. 

Assisting, the National Selec- 
tive Service Executive is the 
National Selective Service 


\. Advisory Board. This is com- 


posed of members of the Na- 
‘tional War Labor Board and 
the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Labor Co-ordination. 


Co-ordination 


The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Labor Co-ordination, 
sitting on the National Selec- 
tive Senvice Advisory Com- 


- mittee, has as its chairman the 


deputy minister of labor. Other 
members represent the various 
departments of government, 
War Services, Agriculture, 


. Pensions -and National Health, 


etc., as well as the major war 
‘departments'qf Munitions and 
Supply and the Department of 
National Defense. The Depart- 
ment of National Defense has 
extra. representatives for 
Army, Navy and Air Force, | 


ba Consultative Com. 


Indirectly, there is a further 
‘contact with employers and 


* employees in formulating poli- 


cies. This comes through the 


p 
‘ 


: under it more than @ score of 


Dominion Governnient-owned 


_companies which play a: great 


part in channelling dollars 
through to production. - 

These companies are all carry- 
- ing on vital wartime work. 
“Some are stockpiling organiza- 
tions, others such as ‘Research 
Enterprises Ltd., are interested 
in improving war production. 
Housing and war equipment 
production are concerns of still 
others, 


‘Design’ Committ 


This country has been’ con- 
cerned with the problem 
of securing the best in war 
equipment, The Inter-depart- 
mental Advisory Committee on 
Army Engineering Design 
brings together the heads of our 
army services, research and 
production experts. 


Industries Control. , ,. 


One of our chief. co-ordinat- 
ing bodies is the Wartime In- 
dustries Control Board of the 
Munitions and Supply Depart- 
ment. This board brings to- 
gether Canada’s-various ‘con- 
trollers to co-ordinate, con- 
serve, restrict and regulate cer- 
tain essential. materials. and 
reptaranditen, 


Dept. National 
Defense’ 


Defense Council 


The Defense Council of the 
Department of National‘ De- 
fense brings together heads of 
our armeéd services ‘to advise 
the Minister’ of National De- 
fense* on matters of strategy 
and the relating of naval, mili- 
tary and air services,. There are 
also separate Naval, Army and 
Air’ Councils which report to 
the Minister - of National _ 
fense: 


‘ tional War" Daccited 


“Public Information.” 


part in the war. 


vage are other™ 
sponsibilities:’ in . the 
War Services field. | 


kdveoriieead 0% 


The National * ‘War. Services 
Funds Advisory. Board, form- 
ed in 1940, acts in’an advisory 
capacity to the Division of Vol- 
untary Services.and the De- 
partment of Natiorial War Ser- 
vices in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the: War-Chari- 
ties Act. 


= DeptTrade & 


war. Wi C “ es 
National: Film: oerd -and. Sal- 


industrial research in Canada 
which may be: assigned by the 
Committee of Privy Council on 
Scientific and- Industrial - Re- 


search, Many leading scientists: 


are to be fouhd’on the Council 


directorate. ‘Ideas: evolved are: 
_ submitted . to: the Inventions. 


Canada’ $ Machine of 


Government 


Shows 


Tremendous Growth. 

Here: are: the Key 

“Agencies Playing Vital 
Roles: in “War. 


on Export 


: ‘Control ‘and an Executive Sub. 


Committee‘ to the Advisory 
one Export Control, 


""Custodian" 
“The Secretary of State's De. 
partment has a special war 
-side(to’its activities. A custo. 
—_ of’ enemy property hag 
unted with two assist. 
te “Besides this, the Depart- 
ment has charge of internment 
operations. 


Transport 


Transport ‘Controller, ” 


"The ‘Department of Transport 
links in with the Department o¢ 
Trade and Commerce in taking 
care of essential wartime trans. - 
port requirements. There are 
special advisory boards for re- 
quisitioning ships and a special . 
transport contgoller looks after 

% internal . transport require. 
ments too. The Canadian Ship. 
ping Board, organized ‘shortly 
after’outbreak of war, has been 
granted wide powers over Can- 
ada’s wartime trading with 
other countries by water, 


~" Corporations’ 
- The war companies of the De- 
partment ‘of. Munitions - and 
_Supply.aren’t the only “publie 
corporations” -owned by the 
-‘Dominion Government. There 
are besides the Bank of Canada, 
an. important .adjunct :of Cane 
ada’s war finance programme, 
and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, a leading factor in 
bringing the story of Canada’s 
war effort to the. general: pub- 

Vie. “The Canadian Farm: Loan 
Board is.constituted as a publie 
corporation .while the giant 
transport: organization, Cana- 
Gian: National _ Railways, ‘ 
another government company, 
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Whether or not Henry Kaiser 
succeeds in his dream of mass- 
producing flying cargo boats, 
the shipbuilding industries of 
the United Nations must con- 
tinue to grind out increasing 
numbers of vessels to carry 
cargo and men to every part of 
the world. Transportation is - 
" the greatest single bottleneck 
in the\ war programme today, 
and ships are the only adequate 
answer to that bottleneck. 

Shipyards in Great Britain 
‘ are concentrating largely on 
naval vessels—fighting ships— 
leaving: the bulk of the build- 
ing of cargo boats to North 
America. It was early realized 
that Britain’s exposed position 
would cut down production in 
British ship yards. Bombing is 
a constant danger, with the re- 
sultant destruction in yards and 


factories, but even worse is the © 


continuous black-out, 

Great Britain and the Euro- 
pean maritime countries are the 
world’s home of shipbuilding. 
During the first’Great War and 
subsequemtly, much progress 
was made in the creation of a 
shipbuilding industry in the 
United States, with a very small 
industry in Canada. This North 
American industry has had to 
face the task of producing most, 
of the new cargo carrying ves- 


sels, as well as a large number - 


of protective craft. 

The first half of 1940 saw 
little but. naval vessels being 
worked on in Canada. By the 
end of the first quarter of 1940, 
contracts ambdunting to some 
$50 millions had been awarded. 
At that time, some 4,000 men 
were employed in the witole in- 
dustry in Canada. . Today, 
orders ‘approach $750 millions 
with almost 40,000 men employ- 
ed and more urgently needed. 

In the first. quarter of 1940, 
fourteen major shipyards and 
fourteen small boatyards were 
engagéd on naval work and 
small boats. Today, 17 major 
shipyards and.58 smaller boat 
yards are working on the ex- 
panded programme, and many 
of the shipyards bear little re- 
semblance to their original size 
or condition. 


Navy Grows 

More than 100 vessels will 
have been added to the Royal 
Canadian’ Navy this year, in- 
creasing the force to over 500 
ships.. At the present time, the’ 
R.C.N. has well over 400 ships 
in operation, and a personnel 
of 419000 men: 

Additional dry-docking faci- 
lities are being constructed on 
the Atlantic coast at a cost of 
some $3 millions and additional 
handling facilities are being ar- 
ranged at different ports. - 

Canada’s $10 million small 
boat constryction progr; 
includes crash boats, aircraft 
tenders; bomb-loading dinghies, 
Fairmiles, motor torpedo boats, 
salvage and supply boats, re- 
fueling scows, flat scows and 
derrick scows for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force; harbor 
utility craft, gate vessels, 
whalers, pulling boats and ser- 
vice dinghies for -the, R.C.N.; 
service boats and, collapsible 
assault boats for the Canadian 
Army; battle practice targets 
for the British Admiralty; and 
rescue launches for the British 


Air Mission. \ 


In addition to the above, Can- 
ada is now laying down keels 
for larger and faster corvettes, 
and for a large number of cor- 
vettes and minesweepers simi- 
lar to those already built. Pfe- 
liminary work on the construe- 

' tion of Tribal class destroyers 
has begun, and keels for two 
haye been laid down. 

The first cargo-ship building 
programme.in Canada resulted 
from the arrival in this country 
of the British Shipbuilding 
Mission early in. 1940. It*in- 
cluded ship building and oper- 
ating experts, and was headed 
by Sir Arthur: Salter. 


blue prints for cargo vessels of 
10,000 and 5,000 tons.~ - 

First resultant activity in 
Canada was a contract from the 
British Government to supply 
20 of the 10,000 ton type of ves- 
sel, at a cost of over $25 mil- 
lion. At first, this business 
was handled through the De- 
partment of Munitions’ and 
Supply digectly. Work was 
commenced.on these vessels in 
the summer of 1940, and early 
in 1941 Wartime Merchant 
Shipping Ltd. was formed, a 
wholly Government - owned 
subsidiary controlled by H. R. 
MacMillan as president. _ 

This company took over the 
supervision arrangements for 


} 


This - 
Mission brought over plans and ; 


the British vessels, and placed, 


‘Ship Building 
Pushes Outp 


$750 | Millions Programme 


~~ Enlists Energy, and Ingenuity _ 
Of Industry i in Bustling Ship- 


a 


contracts for a further 67 10,- 


§0-ton cargo vessels on Cana- 
dian Government account early 
in 1941, Of these 67, 15 were 
placed with three eastern 
yards and 52 with six yards on 
the west coast. In early 
autumn of 1941, contracts were 


‘placed for a further hundred of’ 


the same vessel, and for 18 
§,000-ton. cargo vessels, these 
contracts being apportioned be- 
tween six eastern yards and six 
on the west coast. 
44 in- Service 

To date, 44 10,000-ton, ships 
have been completed and de- 
livered, and are now in service 
on the: world’s: oceans, and 20 
more of these ships are to be de- 
livered by the end of October, 
but, for no reason yet made 
public none of the 5,000-ton 
vessels has yet been launched. 

Contracts have beén let for 
nearly 300 10,000-ton cargo ves- 
sels at a cost of approximately 
$600 millions. 

Owing to the length’ and 
depth of both the five-thousand 
and ten-thousang tonners, it is 
not possible to utilize any of the 
shipyards on the Great Lakes 
for the building of these véssels, 
as maximum lerigth of locks:on 
the Lachine Canal on the way 
to the séa ‘is ‘250 ‘ft..and depth 
of ~water 14°ft. maximum. 
Length of the 10,000-ton. ves- 
sel is 441 ft. and 5,000-ton- 
ners 327 ft. - 

The yards of the Great Lakes 
have been ‘eecupied . solely, 
therefore, in building neval 
craft of steel and wood, of suit- 
able dimensions, 

In developing this enormous 
shipbuilding programme, cost- 
ing over $750 millions, ‘every 
important. machine’ shop: in 
Canada with available capacity 
is participating. All tompon- 
ent parts; such as engines and 
boilers; deck , machinery, 
winches, windlasses, derricks, 
life-boats, life-rafts, wire and 
manila rope, 
cables, cargo runhing gear, 
castings; deck planking; tun- 
nel shafting; propellers; refri- 
geration and many -auxiliary 
engines are manufactured. at 
plants situated across Canada, 
these products being controlled 




































anchors and. 


yards Across the Dominion. 


by Wartime fee t Shipping 


Ltd. and shipped. to thé differ- . 


ent shipyards as required. The 


phrase, “Ships Made in Fac-: 


tories” has irideed come true in 
this programme, due to the far- 
sighted planning of the engi- 
neers and executives connected 
with Wartime Merchant Ship- 
ping. A spécial production de- 
partment-has been installed in 
that company solely for, this 
work, “nd the result has been 
the. spreading of a great deal 


-of work throughout Canada. 


The co-ordinafion of the flow 
of components is such that for 
many months past no vessel has 


been delayed. in completion for 
the want of these parts, : 


Kaiser Performance 


There is good reason to sup- 
pose that the ship-building pro- 
gramme as outlined by Hon, 
C. D. Howe early)in the present 
year will be fulfilled. The re- 
markable performances by. the 
Kaiser yards cannot be. equal- 
led by yards in this country 
because of the essential great 


difference’ in yard layout and’ 


cost of equipment, but the per- 


formance on the Canadian west ~ 


coast can be‘considered as Very 
creditable in relation to that of 
the Kaiser yards. 

It is significant that the 15th 
ship built at a Canadian west 
coast yard took. 124 days to 
complete, whereas ‘the 15th ship 


built at the famous Kaiser yard 


in Oregon, the same type of 
ship, required 136 days.’ Even 
more significant is the fact that 
after the sixth ship: had ‘been 
built at this Canadian west 
coast yard, the yemaining nine 
ships up to the present total‘of 
15 completed have each been 
built in substantially. less time 
than the comparable nine ships 
of the first 15 built at Kaiser’s 
Oregon Shipbuilding Co. yard. 
Canada’s ship-building pro- 
gramme has grown by fits. and 


starts. The‘first orders for cor- 
vettes and minesweépers were’ 


small and the yards were built 
with this limited construction 
programme in’ view. Later, 
when the ‘cargo vessels were 
ordered, certain of the yards 
building naval ships were ex- 


_ fortunate’ that 





capital per. 
considerably less than-that of 


the great new shipyards of the 
United States. ~ r 


Need Manpower 
What is.holding up the ship-: 


‘building . ‘programme today? 


What are the troubles? vo 
materials and methods. It, 
fourth factor 
which would ‘be paramount in 
normal, competitive times, ix., 
money, is not a factor, because 
if it. were many of the present 
yards Would find themselves in 
difficulties. “ 

Men are scarce, particularly 
skilled mechanics, There has. 
been a considerable turn-over 
in labor, and competition. be-_ 
tween yards and shops, 
Although it has been dealt with 
by recent Government. legisla- 


' tion, some of the trouble still 


persists, 

Ship-plate was_in short sup- 
ply for some time, but that con- 
dition has been’ ameliorated,* 
and the pressure. to create 
sources of supply in the United 
States to take care of their mil- 
lion-ton-a-month promised out- 
put has helped. 

Great Britain has materially 
helped the suppliers and mak- 
ers of component parts in Can- 


‘ada and the United States by 


rounding up blue prints and 
specifications, along «with 
royalty-free patents, and send- 
ing them over. Full ativantage 
was not taken of this act, how- 
ever, because the price of the 


. article came too, and the re- 


sultant comparison was embar- 
Trassing in some casés, Large 
amounts of money have had to 
be paid out of Government 
funds to cover royalties to 
Canadian companies who have 
agreed to share for the dura- 
tion the manufacturing rights 


for certain component parts, for . 


which they were so busy they 
could accept no further orders. 
This was not required in Great 
Britain. 


Pre-fabrication 


One example of the. kind of 
streamlined planhing that is 


resulting in improved perform- + - 


ance is the story of pre-fabrica~: 
tion. 

A good deal of waste effort 
atten 
gramme in Canada at first be- 
cause eight or nine yards were 


building the same ships, yet ~ 


each yard laid out its own lines 
in the molding loft and made its 
own templates, beth operations 
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The amy. of shipbuilder. in, Ontario ydede ie full 
Conscious: of the importance of: its work in helping 

tor bull aibtidge of ships ips.across the ocean. : 
: Asa sei Ontara Shipyatds are scenes of busiling 
" ssed.air riveters beat out their 
zt sand the. weapons to 
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Excellence in equipment is more than ever an omelntial of today’s Corvettes, Cede things «2 
and Foster "Wheeler shares’ ‘the “task of providing. boilers, condensers, the awakening 
distillers, pumps and their: various auxiliaries for — of these déadly Cana- rs tee 
dian sub-chasers. Richmond. 
This glowing 
Foster Wheeler siditcent meeting Navy etnias Aescheih Mosine requirements many others like | 
for over S0 years, is found ih practically every class of Allied ship afloat. pccog: <a sot 
. id the Royal Canadi: 
5 ~ ‘That the All- Navy “E” for’ lscellence’ in production has been beni” tha: eve 
awarded to Foster Wheeler in recognition of quality equipment, — Rroaee 
in quantity, on time, is asource of deepest pride and inspiration. pe hig saewtt 
a strength of Can: 
. F outbreak of war 
; lel. In Sept. 19 
file on ’ into action, a fo: 
: ae vessels, six of the 
OST ER | BEELER cs 
ict amass mere that could be m 
.| MONTREAL — Canada Cement Bldg. LIMITED. 401 MacArthur Bldg. — WINNDG oe: 
TORONTO —-159 Bay St. / - B.C, Equipment'Co. Lid. — VANCOUVER 41,000 men. By n 
’ ; R. C. N: will have 
a YF. CATHARINES, ONT. 44,000 men. 
While the ships 
the ensign of the 
—— : . —F diun-Navy are sm 
requiring many operations of . was quick to realize the advan- which its plant equipment was . dozen.yards at a time, whel— as destroyers, cor 
the highest skill and involving ‘tage of.a single laying out for' | most suitable. This company the guides were set up. sweepers, auxili 
complete duplication. all yards building similar ships,, was originally set up to pro- . So:successfufly has-~the pro torpedo boats anc 
+ Pre-fabrication of shell plat- and this was carried out to the . duce structural parts bearing a gramme of prefabrication bee of smaller vessels. 
ing, frames, etc., to a drawing extent of having one set of, great similarity to those re- worked out that parts @ these ships have 
or template was either ' not master templates made for the quired in ship construction. shipped toa yard as required present war is < 
- thought of or, if the thought did eastern yards and one for the: Such a plant equipped for fast and loaded on a truck in su} every Canadian c 
arise, disregarded. western yards, Duplicate tem-! , productién was in a muich’bet- a way that they are unloaded proud, 
The same attitude toward a were then supplied to. :° ter position todo. this work at the stocks in the same orde™ 
pre-fabrication arose at the yard, than—most ‘ship-yards, and a as necessary for assembly on @ Af) Million T. 
- commencement of the cargo “Donation Bridge Qp,. Ltd. further important advantage ship. This eliminates the neet ‘ 
vessel programme.’ + un Kk to ‘fa on the — “was in the fact that parts could of storage space and greatly Since war be; 
Wartime Merchant Shipping west ‘coast the components ‘for be,made in multiples for half a simplifies handling problems. havy has been 
; sea. Perhaps the 
. - ant task, has been 
No. fewer than 
cafrying over 60 
of carge have le 
for the United Ki 
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On a warship on active service, every man must know his job and station at 
times. Here a leading-seaman on a Canadian warship checks with the officer 
in charge of his particular station during an “abandon ship” drill, making certain 





i) 


all 


that every man is.on hand and ready. 


“ , These are efforts which 
should not go unnoticed... 
they are harbingers of even 
greater things and they show 
the awakening of the mari- 
time spirit of that great Do- 
minion.”"—Admiral Sir Henry 
Richmond. 

This glowing tribute and 


many others like it paid by high 


ranking officials of the Royal 
Navy to the men and ships of 
the Royal Canadian Navy bring 
home the ever increasing 
strength of Canada’s naval ser- 
vices, Founded some 32 years 
ago, the growth of the sea 
strength of Canada since the 
outbreak of war has no paral- 
lel. In Sept., 1939, when the 
Royal Canadian Navy went 
into action, a force’ of fifteen 
vessels, six of them destroyer. 

and around 1,800 men, Was alf 


that could be mustered: “T'6-* 


day it has a strength of more 
than 400 ships of all kinds and 
41,000 men. By next spring the 
R. C. N. will have 500 ships and 
44,000 men. 


While the ships sailing under 
the ensign of the Royal Cana- 


dian Navy are small craft, such 


as destroyers, corvettes, mine- 
sweepers, auxiliaries, motor 
torpedo boats and many types 
of smaller vessels, the part that 
these ships have played in the 
present war is one of which 
every Canadian can feel justly 
proud. ‘ 


60 Million Tons 


Since war began Canada’s 
navy has been constantly at 
sea. Perhaps the most import- 
ant task, has been convoy duty. 
No. fewer than 10,000 ships, 
carrying over 60 million tons 
of cargo have left our shores 
for the United Kingdom. This 
patrol of the Atlantic com- 
menced six days after the start 
of, war. The record to date 
shows a surprisingly small 


J number of vessels lost by 


U-boat attack while in convoy, 
and no losses of escorted troop 
ships, 

This vast growth, these un- 
precedented responsibilities, 
fave meant a major develop- 
ment in the machinery of or- 
ganization and control. 

_ Man chosen to build Canada’s 
‘ist big navy and set the 
wheels of naval control into 


smooth motion, is a Canadian. 


en 


| 
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Vice-Admiral Percy W. Nelles, 
first Canadian ever to attain 
this rank, is in supreme com- 
mand of Canada’s naval forces. 
A fighting man of the first 
order, Vice-Admiral Nelles is a 
typical Canadian ‘“seadog,” 
having seen service in both the 
Canadian and British navies 
since the age of sixteen. This 
chubby faced, thiekset tar, has 
fathered :the navy’s growth 
from the cradle. : 
Until recently, as chief of 
naval staff, Nelles was respon- 
sible for every item of equip- 
ment, detail of operation and 
training. However, the 
steadily mounting growth of 
the country’s naval strength 
forced a reorganization of the 
system. to.that of the age-old 
British system. ‘2 


“Canadiai’ Admiralty © 


This new Naval Board, creat- 
ed as an advisory body to the 
Minister of Naval Services, 
Hon. Angus L. Macdonald, cor- 
responds roughly to the British 
Board of Admiralty. and its 
members to the British Sea 
Lords. Members of the board 
in addition to Macdonald and 
Nelles jnclude the Vice-Chief 


—of Naval Staff, Commodore H. 


E. Reid; the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, Capt. H. T. W. Grant; 
the Chief of Naval Equipment 
and Supply, Capt. G. M. Hib- 
bard; the Chief of Naval Engi- 
neering and Construction, 
Engineer Capt. G. L. Stepnens. 
The financial and civil member 
is W. G. Mills, acting deputy- 
minister for Naval Services. 

Under these high ranking 
officials come commanding of- 
ficers in charge of Canada’s 
key bases. Commanding offi- 
cer of the Atlantic coast is Rear 
Admiral G. C, Jones, while thé 
forces based on Newfoundland 
are under command of Rear 
Admiral L. W. Murray. On the 
Pacific coast the officer in com- 
mand is Commodore W. J. R. 
Beech. 

Headquarters and nerve 
centre of Canada’s navy is Ot- 
tawa. Here the broad policy of 
naval control is defined. At 
sea, control of actual operations 
is decentralized into the hands 
of men who command the naval 
stations on our gastern and 
western coasts and elsewhere. 
This control is, of course, sub- 
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ject to rulings from Ottawa on 
matters of policy. : 

Even before the actual out- 
break of war, the navy had its 
machinery ready for the guid- 
ance and guardianship of the 
merchant service. In key 
centres naval officers carry on 
the complex business of. naval 
plans and operations, linking 
the Dominion’s activities to the 
world-wide operations of the 
Empire’s naval forces and per- 
forming the multitude of ex- 
acting tasks which must be 
carefully executed for Canada 
to play her full part in protect- 
ing the Empire’s commerce. 

Before convoys can assemble, 
the ships which form them 
must be loaded gnd made ready 
for sea, often at ports distant 
from the one in which the’ 
rendezvous is to be made, Naval 
control officers in these differ- 
ent ports, working against time 
and fitting the ships into the 
composite picture like pieces in 
a jigsaw puzzle, keep their ves- 
sels moving on schedule and 
the convoys crossing the ocean 
according to plan. Incoming 
ships must be routed to the 
ports where cargoes for which 
they are especially suited 
await. A ig 

Despite the fact that Can- 
ada’s is not a large-ship navy, 
it is bearing one-third of the 
huge task of convoying ships 
across the Atlantic Ocean, The 
remainder is being borne by 


Nawy Chief 


Navy Minister Angus Mac- 
donald gave up the premier- 
ship of his native Nova Scotia 
to answer the call to duty in 
the Dominion Cabinet in 1940, 
How well he has done his job 





is plainly on the record. Can- . 


ada’s navy has expanded from 
13.ships and 1,700 men at war’s 
outbreak to almost 600 ships 
and 41,000 men, and it is still 
growing. 

The Royal Canadian Navy 


. has no big ships, the Jargest 


class is the destroyer, but it 
has been doing a big job. From 


Royal Navy and the U.S, Navy: 
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- its own waters as well as pro- 
vide escort ships for the con- 


voys. 
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was recently launched. 
these will soon be cdémmis- 
sioned for service to substan- 
tially increase the striking 
power of the Navy. 


Manpower Multiplied 


Naval ship production in 
Canada is keeping pace with 
the supply of trained men with 
an even balance being main- 
tained between ships and men. 
Since the outbreak of war the 
navy’s strength has been multi- 
plied 23 times to moré than 
41,000 men with thousands of 
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Fulfilling the Pledge of Leadership — 
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of men of the mercantile across the Dominion for boys 
marine, experienced sailors ' between 12 and 18 years of age. 
who earn their living at sea. Most of these are associated 
Out on the Coast the with the Navy League of Can- 


g ada under direct supervision of 
quiet, important job, playing the R.C.N., which contributes 
an invaluable role in the de- . toward their upkeep and equip- 
Sr nel viene ak gation —— Rae 

o nav « 
ties in 1938 in preparation for _ 29 Positions 
possible emergencies, this Re- There are 29 different posi- 


Recently completed Base Supply aan 


“Maintenance of ‘an. uninterrupted flow of food and material from 


war service of the Royal Cana- 
dian Navy will form one of the 
truly great pages in Canada's 
history. Its work, which will 
rank as one of the greatest 
achievements by Canadians in 
this war, is fully in keeping 
with the great tradition of the 
“Silent Service.” 


Typical of the gallantry of 
Canada’s Navy and seamen is 
the recent loss of the armed 
patrol vessel “Raccoon,” which 
went down fighting with all 
gurs blazing in defense of a 
convoy of merchant ships that 
had been committed to its care. 
By such deeds, in the crucible 
of action, Canadian Navy tradi- 
tion is being welded. 





the’ granaties and factories of North America Gcross the enemy- ; 
infested reaches of the Atlantic to Great Britain and other United 
Nations continues to present.a task of the most vital nature, a task 


in which Canada is pledged to assume the leadership.” 


« > 
From: “THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT”—a booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Department of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa— 


The HON. C. D. HOWE, Minister, : 
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~ In addition, the company’s dredg- 


are proud of their substantial part ing activities are aiding’ the war 
in fulfilling the “pledge of leader- effort in essential harbour and ship 
ship” and of their organization and channel, deepening not only in 
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| Canadians Loosen = 


| The Purse Strings. 


When justite.finally catches 
up with the Axis, Canada’s 
bulging granaries. will. be 
emptied to feed the hungry. 
Our country will have a tre- 
mendous part to play in allevi- 
ating the misery and famine 
spread by Germany, Japan and 
Italy. 

- Canadians, in the meantime, 
are doing what they can to ease 
the burden of their allies. 

The spectacle of homes 
blasted by bombers, of civilians 
strafed from the air, of thous- 
ands dying from starvation, of 
the massacre of hostages and 
of all the other horrors con- 


_ ceived by the enemy has open- 


ed Canadian purse strings as 
never before. 


People of the Dominion have 
poured out money for literally 
hundreds of causes. 


Supplies to Russia 


Take medical supplies for 
Russia, The Canadian Red 
Cross appealed for $500,000 for 
this purpose. Thus far, $846,000 
has been received, and contri- 
butions are still flowing: in. 


This money has been raised 
by many groups, in many ways. 
In the latter part of 1941, when 
Russia had a terrific number of 
casualties and medical supplies 
were all but exhausted, the Red 
Cross call went out. 

Last summer the Canadian 
Red Cross voted $50,000 for the 
purchase of special medical 
and surgical supplies for China. 

This action was taken on the 
heels of information that China 
seriously needed certain medi- 
cines, drugs and so forth. The 
shipments are going forward by 
ship and plane. 

Refugees of Greece, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Norway, Poland and 
thé Netherlands have all been 
aided by the Red Cross. 


According to Harry Mil- 
burne, chairman of the national 
transportation committee of the 
Canadian Red Cross, more than 
98% of the total value of goods 
shipped by the association to 
the United Kingdom, Iceland, 
Russia, Portugal Gnd the Bri- 
tish West Indies have reached 
these destinations safely. 

In addition, supplies to pris- 
oners of war in Japanese-held 
territory and food to the civil- 
ian population of Greece have 
been sent. 

“During the period Jan. 1 to 
July 31, 1942, Canadian Red 
Cross goods valued at $6.7 mil- 
lions were shipped overseas,” 
Mr. Milburne reported to the 
Red Cross Central Council. 
“These supplies included pris- 
oners of war parcels, ambu- 
lances, relief clothing, blankets 
and quilts, hospital supplies, 
drugs and canned goods. 

“During the first seven 
months of this year we shipped 
overseas 910,864 prisoners food 
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Behind the fighting front’in any war must be a careful organiza- 
tion of the work of the civilian population. This includes much 
volunteer work designed to give aid for suffgrers from bombing, 
disasters of all kinds and the privations that are the inevitable 
accompaniment of wars. Outstanding in this service is the work 
done by the Canadian Red Cross in packing and shipping parcels 
for war prisoners. This assembly line is in action in Toronto, and 
its volunteer staff is capable of filling thousands of boxes daily, 


parcels. Of these, 887,040 were 
shipped to Geneva by way_of 
Lisbon and 23,824 to Canadian 
prisoners of the Japanese.” 


_ Mr. Milburne mentioned that 
the Kinsmen Clubs of Canada 
have shipped through ‘the Red 
Cross 14,600 drums of powder- 
ed milk, valued at $280,290, 


At the same meeting. Norman 
C. Urquhart, chairman of the 
prisoners of war committee, re- 
ported that in the last year and 
a half, 1.9 million parcels have 
been sent prisoners. The Red 
Cross has three plants, at To- 
ronto, Montreal and Hamilton, 
packing parcels at the rate of 
20,000 a week each. It will soon 
open a fourth packing plant at 
Windsor, Ont., and a fifth plant 
is contemplated for Winnipeg. 


Each parcel. costs about $2.50 


and contains an assortment of 


foods of highest nutritional 
value, together with soap, jam 
and eating chocolate, 


These parcels are paid for by 
voluntary contributions. 


Canadians have not only 
given money, but blood. Thou- 
sands of citizens have visited 
Red Cross blood donor clinics 
to give life-saving blood for 
transfusions, This is specially 
processed and sent overseas. 
The Red Cross has been active 
in many other fields, and has 
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‘O' SKINNIN’ THE cart! 


The exigencies of war have put many a knotty 
problem up to Canadian industry. Among them 
has been the problem of adjusting bronze cast- 
ing to scarcity of tin. Talsil Bronze is one answer. 


TALSIL BRONZE 


This alloy is finding a very hearty reception with 
manufacturers whose specifications called for 
gunmetal or phosphor bronze. It is close-grained, 
strong and tough. It is readily machined. In 
some respects it is superior to the alloys it re- 
places. It is approved by the navy and ordnance 


for many purposes. 


Ask. for TALSIL BRONZE data sheet. 
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taken an important part in aid- 
ing bombed out Britons. 


Another organization which 
has been doing notable work is 
the Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Enmipire, which so far 
this year has shippéd more than 
$80,000 of goods for Polish re- 
lief, 


These goods . go , direct 
through the Polish ministry in 
Canada to Russia, where they 
are distributed to Polish refu- 
gees in that country. 


The I. O. D. E. has been doing 
much to, make seamen of the 
United Nations more comfort- 
able against the bitter weather 
on the open séa. 


The society started out by 


Purser 


He could be the most dis- 


liked man in Canada because ; 


it’s up to him to tell Canadians 
how deep they have to dig to 
finance the war.. His job has 
been to devise the stiffest 
taxes that any Canadian has 
had to pay. Despite that thank- 
less job Finance Minister J. L. 
Ilsley is not only not disliked 
but held in considerable es- 
teem throughout the country. 
+ That considerable achievement 
is due in no small measure to 
the very apparent sincerity of 
this tall, hard-working -keeper 
of the Dominion’s purse strings. 
Budgets and tax schedules 
are apt to be cold impersonal 
things ‘but Ilsley has been able 
to give something of a personal 
touch to his work. Canadian 
movie-goers have seen his 
earnest figure; heard his home- 
‘spun voice explain the whys 
and wherefores of what the 


Hon, J. L. Isley 


government is doing with their 
money. On scores. of publfe 


platforms he has preached his ° 


favorite sermon of economy, 
explained the benefits of his 
new compulsory savings. mea- 
sure, pointed out that the new 
taxes are not so unbearable 
after all, 

He believes in: telling. the 
people what is going on, re- 
cently gave up his holidays .so 
that he could personally ex- 
plain, the need for raising 
record reyenues to more Cana- 
dians,, On his 48-year-old 
shoulders rests one of the 
most burdensome jobs, of the 
Dominion’s - wastime., goverar 


Pg 


bers of the armed forces, such 


- as the: special services perform-’ 


ed by the last four of the “Big” 
Six,” but voluntary contribu- 
tions by Canadians finance’ 
their other: work.’ 


At Dec. 31 last, a total of be 


387 separate war charity or- 
ganizations were registered at’ 


Ottawa, and since the start of 
the war they had collected a 
total of more than $38 millions, 


Of this amount the Red Cross, 
I, O. D. E., Knights of Colum- 
bus, Salvation Army, Y. M.: 


C.A,. and 'Y. W. C, A. had raised 
all but $12 millions... 
The Red Cross alone had 


' spent $16 millions from the be- 


ginning of war to the end of 
last year. 

An analysis of the 1,387 war 
charities registered at Dec..31 
shows the following break- 
down: — 


256 organizations formed to 
give direct aid to units of the 
armed forces (Women’s Aux- 
iliaries, etc.). Of. the total 184 
were army, 42 navy and 30 air 
force. 


244 funds to raise money for 
“comforts” apart from the 
auxiliaries noted above. Most 
of these are located in small 
communities. , : 

22 to raise money for cig- 
arettes. 


19- groups for ‘entertain-. 


ment, libraries, etc. 


28 running hostels; huts, 
recreation rooms, These in- 
clude not only citizens’ com- 
mittees but the six auxiliary 
war services, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., K. of C., Canadian Le- 
gion, Salvation Army, 
Navy League of Canada. 

302 registered funds whose 
money is disposed of largely 
or entirely by grants to na- 


tional organizations, They in- - 


clude some 60 émployee funds 
ang 40 community chests. 

61 funds for « supplying 
equipment (aircraft, ambu- 
lances, mobile kitchens, etc.), 

135 salvage funds, separ- 
ately registered as such. (The 
number of these has been 
growing rapidly, is far higher 
now than at Dec. 31). 

313 war victim relief funds. 

7 miscellaneous, 


Apart from war charities, a 


and. 
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good deal of money is being 


raised for “home. front” work. 


_ Various organizations,*-such. : 
as the Salvation Army,,,have | 


pointed ‘out that their work has 
as its found@stion their regular 
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establishments here in Canada, 
and, that these must’ be’ sup-? 


ported. — 


At the presenti ime.a score’ 


-of-Community Chests in Can-« 


ada .are appealing to citizens 
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for ‘$4 ‘Taillions. With which ‘to 
carry on in: 1942-43. Joint ap- 
peals will be" made later in 


.. other centres, "> s+ 


-~The money: so-raised will fi- 
hance- ‘about 500. ee ~agen- 


meni > ox 


cies which use the Community 
Chest method of co-ordinating 
their efforts. 

The 1942 national Communi 
ty Chest slogan is “Preserve the 
Homes They Fight For.” 
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